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INTRODUCTION. 


1. Date and Time of Census. — The Ceusus, with which thia^ 
]Ieport deals, was taken on the night of March 10th, 1911. It Avas the fourth 
regular one held in Ilajputana, and the fifth in Ajmer-Merwara, though a count 
of some sort, for Avhich figures are not available, is said to have been taken in 
the latter Province in 1865. But the first regular one in it was taken iii 1872 ; 
being considered, however, totally unreliable, it was disregarded and a fresh count 
taken in 1 876. The other Censuses in each Province Avere held on February 
17th, 1881, February 26th, 1891, and March 1st, 1901. So far as possible the 
Census is taken after dark, as people are more likely to bo in their houses then ; 
and by means of proclamations, etc,, all persons are requested not to leave their 
lioiises, if possible, till the Census is finished, in order to siraplifj’- the work of 
the enumerators. There are, hoAvever, certain tracts in which a night Census 
is impossible, and in such tlie final check takes place by day. On the occasion of 
this Census the only paits in Avhich the final enumeration took place by day 
AA'ere the Bhil tracts of Kushalgarh and one or two small plague-stricken areas 
in Partabgarh, Bbaratpur, Dholj^ur, Kishangarh, Jaipur, and a few forest areas, 
Avhere a night enumeration AA’as undesirable or impossible. 

2. Improvement in Synchronous Nature, etc. —The progress made 
towards perfection in synchronousness and completeness of enumeration at each 
Census will be found dealt Avith in detail in paragraph 4 of Chapter I i of this 
Beport. Suffice it to say here that the Census of Ajmer-MerAA’ara Avas com- 
plete in every Avay so far as conformity Avith the Code goes, while in Jiajputana 
only the Bhil tracts of the Southern Division fell short of this ideal. The final 
enumeration of these tracts in BansAvai’a, Dungarpur, and Partabgarh was dis- 
pensed AA’ith altogether, and in Kushalgarh and one or tAvo other small areas, 
as noted above, it took place in the morning of March 1 0th. In the Bhil tracts 
o[ Mewar and Sirohi neither house-numbering nor enumeration took place in 
the prescribed way, but in the method described in detail in paragraph 4 of 
Chaitter 11, 

3. Areas Censused. — The only change in the area dealt Avith at this 
Census consisted of the inclusion of (1) Iavo villages transferred to Bikaner from 
the Punjab, (2) the outlying parj/anas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj in the 
Tonk State, I’ecently transfeired from the Central India to the Rajputana 
Agency, and (3) the raihvay .station of Orki, in Bikaner, on the North-Western 
RailAA'ay, Avhich escaped enumeration in 1901! 

4. Methods / dopted in an Indian Census.— Owing to the illiteracy 
of the mass of the Indian people it is impossible to take a Census in the same 
Avay as, for instance, in England, by serving on the head of a house the Census 
schedules, for the correct filling in of Avhich he is directly responsible. Such 
household schedules are only made use of in India for a certain number of 
Europeans and A nglo Indians, R uling Chiefs, etc., etc. And the experience of even 
these few shoAvs that a Census taken in this AA'ay is likely to be less accurate 
than one taken in the typically Indian method, Avhich is to work through a body 
of enumerators (most of them unpaid hands), each of whom is trained for some 
months beforehand in the task of filling up the schedules for the houses in his 
block. 

The Indian organization is briefly this. Each State or District is diAuded 
into blocks. Each block this time contained on a average 40 houses in Rajpu- 
tana and 33 in Ajmer-Merwara. The blocks are grouped into circles, under a 
sujjervisor, the average circle including 12 blocks in Rajputana and 10 in Ajmer- 
MerAvara. The ciicles, a<.;ain, are grouped into charges, at the head of which is 
the charge superintendent, and there were 13 circles in an average charge in 
Rajputana and 24 in Ajmer-Merwara. 
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These figures exclude Railways 
arrangements are made in such units. 

Census Commissioner for Inilin. 

Provincial Census Suporintondont. 

State Census Superintendent or District Officer. 
Chni’go Superintendent. 

Supervisor. 

Knnmorntor. 


and Cantonments throughout, as .spocial 

The various links in the administrat- 
ive chain of the enumeration stage are 
noted on the margin. The humble 
enumerator comes at one end, the 
Census Commissioner for fiidifi at 
tlio other. 


5. Various Steps in Enumeration Stage. — The fiitst stage in the pro- 
ceedings is to write up the Census General Village Regi.ster, which contains a 

list of the villages, and the approximate number of 
(a) Gchcra ^ i age. liouscs in each, and the proba.blo number of blocks in 

the village. This register helps the higher author- 
ities to form some idea of the number of enumerators, .supervisor.s, and charge 
superintendents required. The various States wove asked to commence pre- 
paring these Registers on Jamiaiy Cth, I‘.)10, but little, if any. progre.s.s had been 
made in the work when I took up the duties of Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent for the two Provinces combined on May 1st, lillO. 


Each Durbar was 

( 6 ) Invitation to Dnvbavs 
to co-operate. 


addressed in March 11)10. in a Kharita, by the 
Hon’ bic the Agent to the Governor-General inviting 
its cordial co-operation in the Census, 


After this the States af)puiiitetl their Ccasus Superintendents, the last one 

, , . . to lie aiipointed being the Alwar State Superintendent, 

(c) Appointment of Slate ■2gthJnno, 11)10. .'Put before the i.ssno of the lamfta.^ 
Census Superintendents. t • i i- e-. 

the Jaipur and Ruiuh Sujiormtendonts liad iioen 

appointed in January, the Marwnrand Bikaner ones in Pebrnary, and the Is.otah 

one in March 1910. 

The main jirinciples of Census Proeodui'c arc laid down in a Code issued by 
the Census Commissioner. Thi.s is modified by the Provincial Census 
. Superintendent to suit the local needs of the Province 

{d) Issue oj Census oc 0 j,^ jg re.sponsible, and was issued as soon ns 

i c ns 1 c lot s. possible to the State Superintendents. Extracts from 
this were given to the charge superintendents when appointed, along with a 
special manual of instructions. And the .supervisors and enumerators, on their 
appointment, were given manuals of in.structions for their guidance. 

Orders for the appointment of charge superintendents were issued on the 
‘J2nd June 1910, and of supervisors and enumerators in Septomber tl)I0 
, ^ , . , . Most of the charge superintendents had been aii- 

(c) ppoin ment of largo pyPjjjgfj by September 1 910 ; supervisors by Jamiaiy 

viSvl!ln<i Enximemlo^^^^^ 1911; and enumerators by Ecbruaiy 1911: tbougli 

there were, of oour.se, clianges in .some of the 
appointments after these dates. 

There were 318 charge supeviatoudouts to 389 charges in Rajpulana and 
15 to 15 charges in Ajmer ^^lerwara ; 5, ‘197 supcrvi.sor.s to 5.0GG circlc.s in 
Rajputana and 357 to 357 circles in Ajmer-Merwara ; and 52,423 enumerator.s 
to 61,063 blocks in Rajputana and 3,506 to 3,546 blocks in Ajiner-JMerwara. 
It will be seen that the number of supervisors exceeds the number of circles. 
This is due to the peculiar arrangements made in !Mewar where two supervisors 
appear to have been appointed in some of the large circles. It will also he seen 
that the number of blocks exceeds the number ot enumerators. Tliis was due 
to the difficulty of obtaining qualified enumerators, so lliat some liad to be given 
more than one block. 

There was an average of 7,634 houses to each charge suporiutendeut in 
Rajputana and 7,916 in Ajmer-Merwara; 442 to each supervisor in Rajputana 
and 333 iu Ajmer-Merwara ; and 46 to each cuumeratnr in Rajputana and 34 
in Ajmer-Merwara. All these figures exclude R-ailwaj’^s and Cautouments. 

After eacli charge has been mapped out into circle.s and bloclcs and tlio 
supervisors and enumerators appointed, all the houses are numbered, the block 

and bouse number being marked on each house in the 
(f) House Numbering. form of a fractional number. Numbering was ordered 
, to commence on October 1st, 1910, in rural areas and 
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on October 15tli in urban, but in Marwar it bad already been commenced in 
June. The last State to report completion was Tonk, on 30th December 1910. 

The preliminary enumeration was ordered to be commenced from 1st 
Feburary 1911. It consists of the enumerator going to each house in his block 

and writing-up the schedules, in rough form, about all 
(g) Prelhiiinary Eaumer- the inhabitants in each house. The first State to 

begin this work was Marwar on 26th December 
1910, but all the States had started work on or before 
the date fixed. The first State to complete it was Jhalawar on Ifith February 
1911, and the last Mewar on 9th March 1911. 


In between the completion of the preliminary enumeration and the final 
Census itself the various Census ofiicials above the rank of enumerator, assisted 

in many cases by the ordinary State and District 
(h) Ghecldng of Prelimi- oflScials when on tour, busied themselves in eheeking 
nary Enumeration. the rough records by house-to-house enquiries, etc. 

After the rough records were passed as correct the 
enumerators then made fair copies of them in their printed books, which were 
checked by the supervisors with the rough cojiies 


All the States and Distriets, except Banswara, Kushalgarh, Jaisalmer, 

„ . Partabgarh, Shahpura were visited at least once by 

(^) Inspection by Provin- i j.- j. j j 

cialOensus Superintendent during the enumeration stage and as regards the 

above-mentioned States, 1 was able to meet the State 
Superintendents to discuss arrangements and difficulties with them. 


On the night of the Census itself, March lOtb 1911, the enumerators, 
taking their books with them, visited each house in their block, read over to 

the head of the house all the names which were entered 


(j) Final Enumeration, at the preliminary enumeration, erased all those who 

had died or had left the place, and entered all new 
comers. The supervisors, meanwliile, were on the move as much as possible in 
their circles assuring themselves that the enumerators were doing their work 
properly. 


6. Despatch of Provisional Totals. — The following day, as early as possi- 
ble, the enumerators in each circle met their supervisor, and with his assistance 
totalled up the houses, persons, males and females in their books. These were 
combined by the supervisor in a form called the cii'cle summary. The circle 
summaries were despatched as quickly as possible to the charge superintendent 
who, in his turn, combined them in a charge summary. The charge summaries 
were then despatched, post haste, to the State Superintendent or District Officer. 
When all the charge summaries were received the total results for each State 

and District were telegraphed to the 
Census Commissioner for India and to 
the Provincial Census Superintendent. 

Die dates of despatch of the 
Provisional totals from the various 
States telegraph offices are given on 
the margin. Banswara won the race, 
and Jaisalmer was last, the farmer’s 
totals being despatched at 11-11 a.ra, on 
the day of the Census and the latter’s 
at 7-15 a.m. on March 18th; but in the 
ease of the latter the totals had to travel 
about 100 miles before they reached 
the telegraph office for despatch, and 
they were actually received before 
Mewar’s, which did not reach me 
(having been posted instead of tele- 
.graphed) till 8 p.m. on 1 8th March 
1911. In considering these performan- 
ces it must be remembered that 
Rajputaiia is not wmll served with 
railways, post offices, and telegraphs, 
and as a result the figures had to be 


State or District. 

Receipt of Provisional totals 
by Provincial Census 
Superintendent. 

Hour. Date. 

Banswara 


11-11 a.m. 

11-311 

Alwar 


2 35 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Shahpura 


3-30 p.m. 

11 3-11 

BUshangarh 


5-2) p.m. 

1I-3-1I 

Partabgarh 


6-5 p.in. 

11-311 

Bharatpur 


7-30 p.wi. 

11-3-11 

Dholpur 


10-5 p.m. 

11-3-11 

Tonk 


3 5 p.m. 

12-3-11 

(Revised figures) 


(7-0 p.m.) 

(13-3-1 I) 

Marwar 


3-15 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Karauli ... 


3-2U p.m. 

12 3 11 

Dungarpur 


4-15 p.m. 

12-3-11 

Jlialawar 


10-30 a.m. 

13-3-11 

Lawa 


11-35 a'.m. 

13-3-11 

Kotah 


12-55 p.m. 

13-3-11 

Merwara 


4-30 p.m. 

13-3-11 

Kushalgarh ... ■ 


5-40 p.m. 

13 3-11 

Ajmer 


G-40 p.m. 

13-3-11 

fTaipur ... 


4-5 p.m. 

14-3-iI 

Buncli 


6.20 p.m. 

U-3-ll 

Bikaner 


5-0 p.m. 

14-3- 1 1 

Bitohi 


10-30 a.m. 

16:311 

Mewar 


10.30 a.m. 

17-3-11 

Jaisalmer 


7-15 a m. 

18-.3-1I 

(Revised figures) 


(S-20 a.m.) 

(19-3-11) 
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conveyed to the States’ head-quai’ters in many cases by special mounted 
messengers; and the rain which fell on the 11th and 12th March increased 
the difficulties. In many cases totals had to be conveyed over 100 miles to 
the charge superintendent. One of the best performances was Marwar’s, 
which telegraphed its figures at 3-15 p.m. on March 12th. The State is 

34,963 square miles in area and contained 8,584 blocks, and a great 

deal of it is sandy desert with veiy scattered villages and mere tracks for roads, 
which were in a worse condition than ever after the rain. The average distance 
from the blocks to the telegraph offices Avas about 40 miles. Mounted guides 
and torch-bearers were posted along the tracks to guide the enumerators and 
supervisors to the head-quarters of the charges. Within 5 minutes of the 
receipt of the last figures at the State head-quarters the tf)tals were telegraphed 
to me. The greatest difficulties to be OAmi-come were, perhaps, in Jaisalmer, 

which cuvers an area of over 16,000 square miles. The eapital itself is about 

100 miles from the nearest telegraph office, and all totals had to be conveyed by 
camel sowars, many of whom could get over the wet sand only with the greatest 
difficulty. The totals of 4 blocks had to be conveyed over 100 miles before they 
reached the charge superintendent, the distance in one case being 157 miles! 

The complete figures for Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara were telegraphed 
by me to the Census Commissioner on 19th March. The delay Avas due to 
the Mewar figures not having been received till the evening of the 18th March, 

7. Margin of Error in Provisional Totals. —The margin of error between 
the provisional totals and the final ones, as ascertained after the completion of the 
abstraction Avork, was only an increase of '039 per cent in the final totals for 
Rajputana and a decrease of ‘OOS in those for Ajmer-Merwara. This is fairly 
creditable, considering the rapidity Avith Avhich the figures Avere communicated. 

It will be seen from the figures on the margin that the greatest eiTor was 

in the MeAvar State, Avhere the final totals shoAved 


an excess over the proA’isional ones of 4,812 or "37/ 
per cent. Excluding the McAvar figures the 
•difference would have been only a decrease of 639, or 
•007 per cent in the final totals. There Avere no 
errors at all in the Dungarpur, Karauli, Kushal- 
garh, and Tonk figures, and only slight ones in 
the sex details in Rundi and Partabgarh. 

8. Abstraction —After completing the 
enumerati o n 
stage, the 
next step Avas 
t o despatch 
the enumera- 
tion books as 
soon as possi- 
ble to the 
various cen- 
tres Avhere 
the abstrac- 
tion and com- 
pilation Avork 
Avas to take 

place. The various State offices were col- 
lected in five different centres as noted on 
the margin. 

The first State to commence the abs- 
traction work Avas Karauli on 19th March, 

1911, and the last Jaisalmer, on 5th Mav. 

1911. 

_ The principle of the “slip” system, 

Avhich was first introduced in 1901, was 
again adopted, with slight modifications. 

Briefly the idea underlying the system is to allot one 
(a) Slip Copying. slip to each individual of the population; which em- 
bodies all the information about that person contained 


Centre. 

State or District, 

AJMER 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Banawara. 

DiinRarpur. 

Kisimngarh. 

ICmhiiIgarli. 

Marwar. 

Partabgarh. 

Shahpura. 

Tonk. 

BHARATPUR ... 

Blmratpur. 

Dholpur. 

Karauli. ' 

JAIPUR 

Alwnr. 

Bikaner. 

Buudi. 

Jaipur.' 

Jlinlawar'. 

Kotali. 

Lawa. 

MOUNT ABU ... 

Jaisalmer. 

Sirohi. ■ ' 

UDAIPUR 

Mewar.' 


State or District. 

ExCC.S 3 (-f ) 
or defioienoy 
( - ) in final 
lotah over 
provisional. ! 

RAJPUTANA 

-f -039 

AJMER-MERWARA 

- -008 

Bundi 


Dungarpur 


Karauli 


Kushaluarh 


Partabgarh 


Touk 


Blmratpur 

-f- -001 

Jaipur ... 

-h -002 

Marwar 

— -002 

Bikaner 

— -007 

Dholpur 

-f- -007 

Jhalawar 

+ -Oil 

Merwara 

-h -012 

Jaisalmer 

-f -013 

Ajmer 

— •014 

Batiswara 

— -020 

Sirohi 

— ■024 

Alwar 

— -034 

Kotah 

— -071 

Kishangarh 

+ -US 

Lawa 

-f -117 

Shahpura 

-f -154 

Mewar ... 

+ -377 
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in the schedules. Heligions are denoted by colours; sex and civil condition combined, 
by symbols ; and the remaining information is copied out by copyists on the slips. 

The first States to complete the slip-copying stage -were Bharatpur, 
Dholpur and Karauli, all of which finished it on 22nd April, 1911. Mewar 
finished last, on 1st July, 1911. 

The total establishment employed on the slip-copying stage, excluding 
clerks, record-keepers, etc., was 994 copyists, 12 checkers, 1 23 assistant super- 
visors, 96 supervisors, 4 head assistants, 1 9 inspectors, and22deput3^ superinten- 
dents. The latter worked directly under the Provincial Census Superintendent. 
The average nuihber of slips copied by a copyist was, therefore, 11,097. 

Having thus transferred-all the information from the cumbersome schedules 
to a neat slip, measuring about inches long by 2 inches broad, the 

enumeration books are done with, save for occasional 
(b) Sorting. references back to them ; and the abstraction staff have 

to deal merely with bundles of handy slips, which they 
proceed to sort, like a pack of cards, into pigeon holes, first by religion and sex, 
and then for each of the other items in turn, about which information has been 
collected at the Census. As the sorting for each item is finished, the results 
are entered in the sorter’s’ tickets. This process is called the sorting stage in 
the abstraction work. 

The fii’St units to finish it (excluding the petty Lawa Thakurate) were 
Kushalgarh on 22nd July, 1911, and Tonk on 25th July, 1911, and the last, 
Mewaron 9th March, 1912 

The total establishment excluding clerks, etc., employed on the sorting 
stage was 4 19 sorters, 34 assistant supervisors, 55 supervisors, 17 inspectors, 
and 22 deputy superintendents. The average number of slips each sorter 
had to sort for each table was, thei’efore, 26,329. 


9. Compilation. — After the completion of the sorting work the compi- 

lation stage commenced. The information contained in the sorters’ tickets 
, . 7 n - , • , posted into the compilation registers, for each 

(a) n S administrative unit, and then totalled up for the State 

■ or District. These registers were, as far as possible, 

in the same form as the final Tables published in the Volume of Census Tables. 

The first State to close its compilation office was Tonk on 15th August, 
1911, and the Inst, Me war on 19 th June 1912. 

The establishment employed in the compilation offices, exclusive of super- 
intendence, was 114 compilers and 9 Supervisors. 

On completion of the Compilation Registers they were despatched to the 
Provincial Census Superintendent’s compilation office at Mount Abu, where the 
. . , figures were very carefully checked and cross-checked 

(5) In Provm^a examined, and, when finally passed, were combined 

' with the railway and cantonment figures for each 

State, and then totalled up for the whole Province, The first State to send in 
its last compilation register to me was Tonk on 17th August, 1911, and the 
last, Mewar on 19th June, 1912. 

The final revised figures were communicated by me to the Census 
Commissioner for India on October 17th, 1911. The first Table, Imperial Table 
II, was sent to the Census Commissioner on 17th October, 1911, and the last. 
Provincial Table I, on 31st July, 1912. The first one (Imperial Table I) was sent 
to press on the 10th February, 1912, and the last ^Provincial Table I) on 31st 
July, 1912. The last proof was passed on 1st October, 1912, and the Tables 
issued in book form on 16th December, 1912. 

The maximum establishment employed in the Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent’s compilation office was : — 

1 Deputy Census Superintendent. 

3 Assistant Superintendents. 

1 Draftsman. 

1 Supervisor. 

20 Compilers. 

10. Report.— Owing to the tremendous amoimt of work involved in 
supervising, advising, controlling, and inspecting the * twenty-two independent 


* Further remark! on thU unsatisfactorj- ijrstem of so many independent officei will be fonnd in the 

Administrative Volume. 
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State and District abstraction and compilation offices from March, 1911 to June ' 
1912, and of checking their compilation registers, and to tlie late receipt of the 
figures from some of the offices, the Mewar ones not reaching me till the third 
week of June 1912, it was impossible to start in earnest the writing of this 
Report till the last week of August 1912, though, of course, the material had 
been in the process of collection for some time past. The last Chapter of the 
Report was completed at the end of February, 1913. 

11. Special Arrangements. — The above is an outline of the ordinary 
course run by a Census in these Provinces. A few notes on certain special 
arragements may be of interest. 

One of the commonest questions asked is, “bow do you manage to census 
people in the trains ” ? This is, of course, an exceptionally difficult problem in 

India, owing to the immense distances travelled by 
Enum£Tatton of trains, it being no uncommon thing, for instance, for 

Railway Travellers. ^ passenger to have started his railway journey at 

least twenty-four hours before the Census was taken and not to have comjjleted 
it for another twenty-four hours after the Census was over. The idea underly- 
ing the special railway arrangements is to catch as many people as possible 
at the Station from which they start or at which they alight. To this end a 
special enumerator was appointed for each Station, whose duty it was to remain 
at his post from sunset on March 1 0th (the night of the Census) to 6 a.m on 
March 1 1th, and to enumerate all persons (a) starting from his Station, and (&) 
alighting at his Station, unless these latter could satisfy him, by producing a 
pass, that they had already been enumerated soinewhei’e before they got into 
the train. These special Station enumerators gave passes to those whom they 
thus enumerated. 

But there still remained a vast number of persons who, by having entered 
a train before sunset on March 10th and by still being in it at 6 a.m. on March 
11th, would have escaped enumeration. These were caught by holding up 
every train at 6 a.m., or as near to that hour as possible, on March 1 1th, and 
enumerating them in the railway carriages by a special staff. 

There are always, of course, especially near towns, a certain number of 
road-travellers by evening or night. To sweep them into the Census net, 

special enumerators are stationed at various points on 
(6) Road Travellers. the most frequented roads, who census all such 

wanderers and provide them with passes to prevent, 

their second enumeration. 

Outbreaks of plague are liable to cause considerable trouble in a Census 
especially in an Indian one, where so much depends on the preliminary 

enumeration which takes place some .weeks before the 
(c) Plague Areas. final count. Plague drives the people out into 

temporary habitations, and very often to no habitations 
at all, in the fields. In such cases the work is postponed as long as possible, and 
a few days before the final count the temporary camps or habitations are formed 
into special blocks and the preliminary enumeration is then made, which is 
checked as usual on the Census day. But in most such cases the final check has 
to be done by day instead of by night. States and Districts, in which the 
arrangements were up.set to some extent by plague, were Ajmer, Alwar, 
Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Marwar, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shah- 
pura and Tonk. 

Indian fairs are also disturbing factors in Census procedure, when thousands 
of pilgrims and visitors may invade some sacred place about the time of the 

final Census. But as a rule they sleep out on fi.Ned 
{d) Fairs, etc. camping grounds, and these are formed into special 

blocks and circles in charge of especially reliable 
enumerators and supervisors, who carry out the final enumeration of the visitors 
a preliminary count being generally dispensed with. The only places in which 
such fairs took place about March 10th, in which any special arrangements were 
necessary, were Dungarpur, Jaipur, Karauli, Marwar, and Sirohi. 

12. Attitude of the People. — The Census has become, by now, a well- 
recognized decennial event in these Provinces, and the general attitude of the 
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people towards it is, on the whole, one of indifference, and it is no longer possible 
to chronicle quite such alarming or interesting rumours as were afloat at the 
earlier Censuses, such as the following. 

Iti 1881 in the Bhil tracts of the Southern Division, especially in Mewar, 
there was great terror, and the Maharana of Udaipur was compelled to issue a 
proclamation to the Bhils in his State that “ they should never sufler by the 
counting of men and houses.” A report also gained currency in the Bundi 
State that Government were tr 3 »’ingto ascertain the number of able-bodied men 
available for despatch to Afghanistan 1 In Ajmer-ilerwara the amusing rumour 
spread that there was to be a forced conscription of young boys, one from 
each family, who were to be oflered ns a sacrifice to the railway engine, the 
idea being that the railway, Avhich was then somewhat of a novelty, depended 
for its success on human sacrifices, which were to be offered to the engine as 
emblematic of some goddess ! 

In 1891 the rumour started among the Bhils and Grassias of Marwar that 
Government wanted men for foreign service, and the sight of some survey 
chains lying on the platform of a railway station, which were mistaken for 
fetters, caused some alarm. In Bikaner some thought the Census the prelude to 
a new tax or a fresh call for fighting men. In parts of Kishangarh a new tax was 
feared. I’he Bhils of Banswara thought that a propitiatory sacrifice, or young 
men for foreign military service, were i-equired, and the latter rumour was 
prevalent among the Bhils of Dungarpur also. In Mewar the wilder and more 
uneducated classes thought they were to be seized and thrown as a propitiatory 
sacrifice into the “ Connaught bund,” which was then being constructed at 
Udaipur; others feared new taxation or foreign military service. 

In 1901, in some of the most remote parts, it was said the people, especially 
the women, were hostile to the operations, as they looked upon the Census of 
1891 as the cause of the famines and other ills which befel them in the decade 
of 1891-1901. 

There is nothing more entertaining to recall of the recent Census than the 
following. The usual rumours started among the Bhils of Partabgarh, 
Kushalgarh and Banswara. In the latter State some badmash spread the 
story that all the Bhils were to be caught by the Darbar and have their heels 
cut. However, no difficulty was experienced in allaying these rumours and 
pacifying these timid folk, one of the strongest arguments which appealed to 
them being that Government wanted to know how many people would require 
help in the next famine. In Mewar many of the ignorant people looked upon 
the Census as likelj’^ to bring trouble in a vague way, and some of the old people, 
tired of life, were heard openly to express the wish that it might bring their 
death. In Ajmer, among some of the low classes and bad charaett-rs, the 
rumour was spi’ead that Government wanted to de.stroy by plague any surplus 
population the Census might prove. In Karauli one Rajput Thakur for a long 
time stoutly refused to give any information at all either about himself or his 
household, till at length he was brought to his senses by some of the higher 
officials. In the same State an amusing instance is recorded of another old 
Thakur strongly protesting, in a great state of mind, against the sex of his wife 
being recorded, on the grounds that the common word for woman [aurat), used 
by the enumerators in the sex columns, was not sufficiently aristocratic for “ ray 
lady, the Thakurani.” Prom Jaipur city comes the encouraging but rare news 
that some of the more intelligent people there look upon the Census as actually 
of use to them; cases are known, for iu-stance, where those desiring to give caste 
feasts apply to the Census authorities for information as to the number of people 
belonging to the caste in various localities, etc. 

• IS. Census Expenditure.— Below is given the total cost of the Census 
so far as can bo estimated up to the end of March 1913, on which date the 
Provincial Census Superintendent’s Office will close. 

The head “Imperial Funds” includes all expenditure on the Census, both 
in Rajputana and Ajmer-^Ierwara, which is debitable to Imperial Funds. The 
column for “ Native States ” is supposed to represent the cost actually incurred 
by the Native States. 

The Imperial Funds are sub-divided into Departmental and Treasury'. No 
such sub-division is possible for the Native States’ expenditure, as many of them 
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do not observe these distinct methods of accounts. The figures in column 4, 
therefore, have been reckoned both as Departmental and as Treasury for the 
purposes of columns 5, 6, 10, 11. 

The Treasury accounts show the actual extra cost which would not have 
beep incurred bad there been no Census. The Departmental accounts contain 
all charges actually incurred. The principal difference between the two is, that 
in the 1 reasury accounts only the deputation allowance of officers deputed to 
Census work and the pay of their substitutes in the ordinary line are shown, while 
the Departmental ones include their full salary and deputation allowance but not 
. the pay of their substitutes. As it is understood that no officer was appointed in 
iny place in the Political Department, the Treasury accounts give the more correct 
idea of the actual cost to the Imperial Government. 


Statement showing cost of Census of 1901 and 1911, in Rajputana and Ajmer-iMerwara. 


Year. 

, Imperial Funds. 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara. 

Native State.s, 
Kajputaiia. 

1 Total. 

1 

Cost per head 
to Imperial 
Funds, in pies. 

Cost to 
: Native 

Total c 
bead, i) 

ost per 

Q pies. 

Departmental. 

Treasury 

Departmental 

Treasury. 

Depart* 

mental. 

Trea- 

sury. 

in pies. 

Depart- 

mental 

Trea- 

sury. 

1 

2 

i 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 


HS . A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 






1911 ... 

*107,178 6 1 

♦42,437 2 9 

214,456 6 7i 

.321,634 10 8} 

256,893 8 4J 

1-87 

.74 

3-91 

5'60 

4*4/ 

1901 .. 

68,361 6 10 

t43.601 11 7 

184,213 13 3 

252,575 5 1 

227,815 10 10 

1-29 


3-04 

4-75 

4^29 

Di ffer- 











ence ... 

+38,816 15 3 

—1,164 8 10 

+30,242 6 4} 

+69,059 5 7i 

+29,077 IS Ci 

4" *58 

-■OS 

+•27 

+■85 

1 


* Ka. 3,300 have been estimated for printing and despatching charges of both the Imperial and Administrative Volumes of the 
Report. 

+ Includes Ea. 13,000 (estimated cost) on account of cost of printing the Reports and Imperial and Provincial Tables and 
: Rs. 490-7.1 on establishment engaged after Slst August 1902. 

Note. -F igures in column 4 have boon treated both ns Departmental and Treasury ones for the purposes of this statement, as 

separate sets wore not kept by all States. 

In Treasury accounts there has been a decrease in the cost to Government 
of Rs. 1 ,164-8-10, spite of the greater time taken over the work. In other words 
the cost, per head of the population, debitable to Imperial Funds has decreased 
from -82 pies to '74 pies or by '08 pies per head. On the other hand there is 
an increase of Rs. 38,816-15-3' under Departmental accounts, -which is almost 
entirely due to extra expenditure under the head, “ Pay of the Provincial Census 
Superintendent.” In the Census of 1901 the Provincial Census Superintendent 
was not a whole-time officer till November 1900, and up to that time his -pay 
Was not debitable to Census. He likewise ceased to be a whole-time officer 
after August 1902, though the actual work was not completed till February 
1903. Tie was also a less highly-paid officer than myself. 

The extra cost to the Native States themselves amounts to Rs. 30,242-6-4i, 
(nearly Rs. 26,000 of which was incurred in three States alone), the incidence per 
head of the population having risen from 3-64 pies to 3-91 pies. ' But it is very 
doubtful whether the 1901 figures represent the real expenditure, owing to the 
vague way in which many of the Native States keep their Census accounts. 

This especially applies to Mewar, where the increase in expenditure this time is 
nearly Rs. 13,000. 

: Talcing the total expenditure, the cost of the operations works out to 5‘60 
pies per head according to the Departmental and 4’47 pies per head according to 
the Treasury accounts, or an increase of ’85 pies andT8 pies compared with 1901. 

14. Acknowledgments. — Where all those who were associated with me 
both in British territory and Native States worked so loyally and unsparingly 
as they did, it. is difficult and would be invidious to pick out names here and 
there. But I must, first of all, express my thanks to all the Darhars for all the 
ready assistance given me throughout the operations, and especially for placing 
unreservedly at my disposal and under my orders the best men in each State 
who could be spared for the responsible work of State Census Superintendent. 

It must be remembered that by many States the full practical value of a Census 
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is not realized, and that in 
such cases they undertake 
the same elaborate method 
of enumeration which is fol- 
lowed in Britisli India more 
to oblige the Government 
of India than because they 
themselves desire the Cen- 
sus. But even in such cases 
there was no hesitation in 
appointing the best and 
most experienced official 
available ■ for the work. 
Thanks are also due to the 
Bharatpur and Jaipur Dar- 

n A .j1 


at those centres. The Me- 
war JDarbar, lilcewise, off- 
ered a good building to 
Banswara, Dungarpur, Partabgarh, and Kushalgarh. But, owing to plague in 
Udaipur, these States preferred to have their offices at Ajmer. 

On the margin above are noted the names of the State Census Superintendents, 
and of the Deputy Superintendents in cases where the State Superintendents 
did not themselves carry out the work of superintendence of the abstraction and 
compilation offices. Munshi Govind Saran of Jaipur (who was ably aided by 
his assistants. Pandit Din Dayal Tiwari, Pandit Bisharabar Nath Chaube and 
Maulvi Siraj-ud din Ahmad). Lala Tirbhawau Lall of Mewar, and Rai Sahib 
Mukat Behari Lai of Bundi, all worked as Superintendents both in 1891 and 
190J, and the e.xperience thus gained by them -was invaluable both to the Dar- 
bars and to myself. The same ma}’' be said about Rao Sahib Bhola Nath Chat- 
terji of Karauli, Babu Umrao Singh of Bikaner, and Mehta Chunni Lai of 
J^ungarpur, each of whom filled the. post of Superintendent in lOOJ. Of the 
new Superintendents, those with the biggest and most responsible charges w'ere 
Mr. Ferozo Kothawala of Marwar, Lala Gopi Nath of Alwar, Rai Sahib 
Mun.shi Kanipta Pershnd of Bikaner, Pandit W. T. Kapse of Kotah, Lala 
Bnldeo Pershad of Bharatpur, Hai Bahadur Lala Moti Lai of Tonk. Of these 
1 must espcciallj’^ mention Mr. Ferozo Kolhawala for the forwardness and 
thorouglmess of his w'ork througln utthe enumeration stage a)id Lala Gopi Nath 
for the same reason in the abstraction stage ; and Pandit W. T. Kapse and 
Lala Baldeo Pershad for the thoroughness of their work in both stages I am also 
veiy grateful to Rai Sahib Munshi Kampta Pershad and Rai Bahadur Lala 
Moti Lai for all their assistance rendered under considerable diffieult}’^, ns they 
combined their Census duties with other very onerous posts. Among the new 
Superintendents of the smaller States, Munshi Din Dayal of Dholpur, iMunshi 
Faiz Ali Khan of Kishangarh, Munshi Kampta Pershad of .Fhalawar, and Babu 
Shanihbu Lai of Ku.shalgarh, all worked w'ell. especially the firet-named. Munshi 
Chheda Lai of Banswara, Babu Sliive Nnryan of Shahpura and Qazi Vaqub Ali 
of Sirohi were most thorough in their abstraction offices. Among the Deputs' 
Superintendent a not already named, I must especially mention Munshi Bishani- 
bar Nath Kaul of Marwar, who had a very large and difficult abstraction office to 
manage, which he did with entire success. Lala Chatar Behari Sahai of Tonk 
and Prohit Akhey Raj of Jaisulmer also showed that their experience of 1901 
had served them in good stead. Pandit Madho Rao of Partabgarh also did well, 
both in his State oHice and subsequently in my office as an Assistant Superin- 
tendent. I am also especially indebted to Munshi Govind Saran, Mr. Ferozo 
Kothawala, Pandit W. T. Kapse, Rao Sahib Bhola Nath Chatterji and Babu 
Shambhu Lai of Kushalgarh for their very full and interesting notes on the 
various caste and other multitudinous questions on which information is collected 
at a Census. From all othei-s likewise I received many useful notes. 


oars tor placing at tne dis- 
posal of the other States, 
as in 1 901, large and suitable 
buildings for their ab- 
straction and compilation 
offices which were assembled 
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EUle. 

CcniTH Sup<-Tlntetidciitj. 

Alwnr (including Kini- 
rnna)... 

Lnla Gopi Nath. 

Binswnm 

Munshi Chhcfla Dal. 

Bharfttpur ... 

I>nla Baldeo Pershad. 

Bikaner 

Rot Saliib Munrlii Kampta Pershad. 

Bundi 

Babu Umrao Singh (Deputv). 

Kai Sahth I/ila Muk«t Behari Lai. Munshi 

Dholpur 

Baghubar Dynl (Deputy). 

Munshi Din Dayal. 

Diuigarpur 

Mehta Chunni Lai. 

Jaipur ... 

Munshi Govind Snrnn. Pandit Din 

.Jai^nlmcr 

Dayal Tiwari, Pandit Biahntiil)ar Nath 
Chaube and Maulvi Sirajuddin Alimad 
(AF-shstnots). 

Mr. M. R. Sipat. Pruhit Akhev Raj 

tlhul.war 

{Deputy). 

Munshi I^mpta Parshad. 

Karauli 

Rno Sahih Babu Btiola Xatli Chatterji. 

Kishangarh 

Munshi Fair. Ali Khan. 

Kotah ... 

Pandit W. T. Kapso. 

Kii.-ihalgarh 

Babu .shambhu Lnl. 

I.aivft 

Munshi Piarev Lai. 

Marwar 

Mr. Feroze Kolhawala. Pandit Bishamliar 

Mewnr 

Nath Kaul (Deputy). 

Lala Tirhhauan Dal. 

Parlabgaih 

Pandit Rup Kiahoro. Pandit Madhavn 

Shtilipurn 

Itao (D.'ptity). 

Munshi Shivo 

Sirolii 

Qazi Yaqub Ali. 

Tonk 

Boi Bahadur Lala Moti Lai. Lala Ch.at.ar 


Behari Sahai (Deput3*). 
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As regards iny own office staff, I am very greatly indebted to the 
Deputy Superintendent of my compilation office, Munshi Krishna Nandan 
of Ajmer. Having distinguished himself by his excellent work as Deputy 
Superintendent of the Ajmer-Merwara abstraction office I selected him sub- 
sequently for my office. His work was most thorough, and his efforts to push it 
through indefatigable. I am also greatly indebted to Munshi Kanahaya Lai, 
who was the Head Clerk of my English office throughout the whole of the Census. 
He proved himself careful, reliable, and unsparing of himself. Of the rest of 
mjT- staff, I must mention Mir Abdul Latif, Babu Debi Dayal and Munshi 
Tajammul Husain, all of whom worked thoroughly well and ungrudgingly 
tliroughout 

My best thanks are also due to the railway authorities, on whom the 
Census work throws a great deal of extra and uncongenial work. I had to deal 
with no less than 7 Hallways. Of these the Jodlipur- Bikaner Railway, the 
1 )ho]pur-Bari Railway and the Udaipur- Chitor Railway were censused direct 
through the State authorities. It was said by some that the Census arrange- 
ments on some of the railways in 1901 left much to be desired. The same 
cannot be said of 1 9 1 1 . The arrangements made were excellent, thorough, and 
well up to time, and the schedules received by me from the Railways, especially 
those for travellers, were exceedingly’^ well filled in. The two biggest systems 
in Rajputana are the Rajputana-Malwa Railway (Metre-gauge) and the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India (Broad-gauge), and I am especially indebted to the 
Traffic Superintendents of these two for their readiness to comply with all 
requests, and to listen to and fall in with all my’^ suggestions where possible. 
Dealing, as some of the Railways do, with the Census >Superintendents of 
several Provinces, each of whom has his own ideas on the best way to run a 
Census, it is not always easy for them to oblige every one ! Among the 
various Railway Charge Superintendents I must mention Mr. W. L. Latouche 
of Bandikui, who was exceedingly prompt and thorough in his work in an excep- 
tionally large number of charges. 

I am likewise indebted to Mr. Inglis, the Manager of the Rajputana 
Scottish Mission Industries Company Press at Ajmer, which printed this Report 
and the tabular statements in the Administrative Report and the bulk of the 
forms used in the various stages of the Census, for the careful and prompt manner 
in which he dealt with the work, and also to the Superintendent Government 
of India Press, Calcutta, where the Tables Volume was printed. 
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Distribution of the Population. 

1. Introductory. — The history and physical aspects of Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara will be found fully set forth in the latest edition of the Rajput- 
ana Volume of the Imperial Gazetteer. It is not intended to describe these at 
any greater length here than is necessary for the clearer understanding of the 
mass of statistics, compiled as the result of the Census taken on March 10th, 
1911, which it is proposed to discuss in this Volume. 

Geographically the term Rajputana is applied to the tract of country lying 
between 23° 3' and 30° 12' North and 69° 30' and 78° 17' East, having according 
to the Imperial Survey of India a total area of about 131,698 square miles. 
It is surrounded by the Punjab, the United Provinces, the CentraL India 
Agency, and the Bombay Presidency. About three-fifths of the Province is in 
the North-West dry area. The remainder is included in the Central India 
Plateau, with the exception of the States of Alwar, Bharatpur and Dholpur 
which form part of the Indo-Gaugetic Plain. 

Admimstratively, this area embraces (a) the group of Native States com- 
prised in the Rajputana Agency, (6) the British Province of Ajmer-Merwara. 
The Rajputana Agency consists of eighteen States, the two Chiefships of 
Shahpura and Kushalgarh, and the Thakurate or Estate of Lawa, each of which 
has been treated as a separate unit for Census purposes. These units are 
grouped into various Political Agencies or charges, under the general control of 
the Agent to the Goveruor-General in Rajputana, but as these charges have 
been reconstituted, and are liable to further alterations from time to time, no 
attempt has been made to adopt an administrative system of grouping of States 
in the Tables, nor is there any advantage in describing here the constitution of 
the existing Political Agencies. Ajmer-Merwara consists of two British 
Districts, Ajmer and Merwara, whose head-quarters are Ajmer and Beawar res- 
pectively, and the Province is governed by the Chief Commissioner of Ajmer- 
Merwai’a, who is also the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana. 
Merwara includes certain villages, originally numbering 21 and 76 respectively, 
belonging to the Marwar and !Mewnr Darbars. By treaties with the States 
the Government of India retains full and permanent administrative control over 
them on certain conditions. Eor the first time, however, these tracts have been 
treated at this Census as a part of the two States in the Provincial Tables, 
though in the Imperial and Subsidiary Tables they are still included in 
Merwara. 

EihnographicaUy Rajputana includes not only the majority of the most 
important Rajput States in India, but also the two Jat States of Bharatpur 
and Dholpur; a Muhammadan State, Tonk, the ruling family of which are 
descended from Pathans from the Buner Tribe near the far away Swab 
country on the North-West Frontier; and a forest or hill tribe population 
of Bhils, Grassias, !Minas, and (in Ajmer-!Merwara) Mers. The Minus and 
Flers, however, to some extent claim descent from the Rajputs. 
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CHAPTER 1 . DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


2. History. — Historically there are perhaps no more interesting annals in 
the story of India than those of Rajasthan. Rock inscriptions of Asoka which 
have been found in the Jaipur State, take one back to the third century B.O., 
and there is reliable evidence of the Bactrian Greeks having invaded part of the 
country in the second century B. C. It was between the seventh and eleventh 
centuries A.D. that three of the Rajput dynasties, still represented by ruling _ 
chiefs, namely the Sesodias (or Gahlots) the Bhatis, and the Chauhans, appear 
to have established themselves in the country. The dynasties of the Jadons, 
the Kachwahas and the Rathors are said to date from the eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries respectively. To these elans, or branches thereof, belong the 
following ruling families. — Bhati, Jaisalmer; Chauhctn, Bundi, Kotah, Sirohi ; 
,Jadon, Karauli; Kaclnvaha, A1 war and Jaipur ,• Bikaner, Kishangarh, 

Marwar ; Sesodia, Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar, Shahpura. Constant warfare with 
the Muhammadan invaders and dynasties mark the succeeding centuries, during 
which the boundaries of their kingdoms were, though with intervals of expansion, 
gradually driven back, till they reached more or less their present line at about 
the end of the fifteenth century. In the centuries which follow the Rajput 
Chiefs are found either carrying on spasmodic or guerilla warfare with Akbar 
and his successors, or in alliance with them and distinguishing themselves in their 
service as governors, generals, and soldiers, but gradually becoming feudatories 
or tributaries of the Mughal Empire. When the Marathas rose to power they 
obtained a footing in Rajputana about 1756 and by the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Rajputana, except for the North and North-Western poi’tions of 
it, was on the verge of complete dismemberment, when the British appeared on 
the scenes in Northern India. One by one treaties were made between the 
Rajput States and the British Goveimment, commencing with Alwar in 1803, 
and followed by ones with Karauli and Kotah in 1817. By the end of 1818 all 
the States were in treaty relationship with the British. Froih then onwards the 
political history of Rajputana is bound up with that of the British occupation. 

The history of Ajmer-Merivo/ra is, to a very great extent, that of Rajputana, 
though ever since its cession in 1818 by the Marathas it has remained a British 
Province. It has been well said that the power who would bold India must hold 
Ajmer, owing to its central and commanding strategic position. The fact seems 
to have been recognised by all the great ruling dynasties. The soil of the Ajmer 
district has been soaked throughout the centuries in the blood of those contend- 
ing for the possession of the fort of Taragarh and the city of Ajmer (founded at 
the beginning of the twelfth century). In the Mughal times Ajmer was one of 
the recognized residences of the great Emperors and it was here that the first 
English .ambassador to India from the Court of King James I, Sir Thomas Roe, 
had his first audience of the Emperor Jahangir. The city now forms the winter 
capital of the Rajputana Local Administration. Two other facts may be men- 
tioned which make Ajmer famous. It contains two of the most holy objects of 
pilgrimage in the whole of India. In the heart of the city is the shrine of the 
great Muhammadan Saint, Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti, who died in Ajmer 
about 1235 A.D. Seven miles to the West of the city lies the Pushkar lake, 
whose waters are so sacred that a dip therein washes away all sin, and, in Raj- 
-putana at any rate, it shares with the river Ganges the honour of being the 
desired resting place of a Hindu’s ashes. Its great sanctity is due to the belief 
.that Brahma here performed the Yajna. It contains one of the very few temples 
in India dedicated to Brahma. Coins found near by dating back to the 
fourth century B. C. prove its great antiquity and it is mentioned as a sacred 
bathing place in the ancient epic, the Ramayana. To both these places there is 
a constant stream of pilgrims throughout the year. 

3. Physical aspects. — Physically, Rajputana is interesting as containing 
the watershed of the continent of India, the Aravalli mountains, which, com- 
mencing roughly at the famous ridge of Delhi, run, 

, (a) Hills and Deserts. though not in an unbroken chain, through the heart of 

. . "the country from North-East to South-West, euhninat- 

mg m the gi’oup of hills among which Mount Abu, the summer political capital, 
is situated. A few miles from Mount Abu is the peak of Guru Sikar (5,650 feet), 
the highest mountain between the Nilgiris and the Himalayas. Rajputana also 

^ j portion of the famous ‘great desert’ of India on its Northern 

and North-Western sides. ' ’ 
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^ Its river.s are few, tlio only ones of any importance being the Luni ; tlio 
Clminbal and its tributaries the Kali Sind, the Parbati, the !Masbi, and the Banas ; 

and the Banganga. Bajputana contains no natui-al 
(h) Rivers and Lakes. fresh water lakes, but tlio well-known salt lake of 

Sambhar is on the bordei-s of Marwar and Jaipur. 
In Ajiner-Merwara there is the Puslilcar lake, distinguished fbr its .sacredness 
rather than its size. 

In the summer the heat, except in the high hills, is great everywhere, and 
in the West and ISTorth-West very great. Hot winds and dust storms are 

experienced moi-e or less throughout the countr 3 ^ In 
’(c) CLimaie. the winter the climate of the North, especially' on the 

Bikaner boi-der, •where there is sometimes hard frost 
at night, is much colder than in the Southern States. 

The rainfall is very unequally distributed throughout Bajputana. The 
W estern portion comes very near the limits of that part of Asia which belongs 

to the rainless districts of the world, though even on 
*(d) Rainfall. this side the South-West winds bring annually a little 

rain from the Indian Ocean. In J aisalmer and parts of 
Jodhpur and Bikaner the annual fall averages scarcely more than G or 7 inches; 
in the South-West the fall is much more copious and at Mount Abu has on more 
than one occasion exceeded 100 inches. But, except in these South-West high- 
lands of the Aravallis, the rain is most abundant in the South-East of Bajputana. 
Along the Southern States, from Banswara to Jhalawar and Kotah, 'the land 
gets not only^ the rains from the Indian Ocean, but also the remains of the mois- 
tiire which comes up from the Bay of Bengal in the South-East ; and this supply 
occasionally reaches all Mewar. In this pai’t of the countiy, if the South-West 
I’ains fail early, those from the South-East usually come to the rescue later in 
the season. On the other hand, the Northern part of Bajputana gets a scanty 
share of the wdnter rains of Northern India, V’hile the Southern part usually gets 
none at all, beyond a few gentle showers about Christmas. In 'tho central tract, 
about Ajmer and towards Jaipur, the periodical supply of rain is very variable. 
If the Eastern winds are strong, they bring good rains from the Bay of 
Bengal; whereas, if the South-West monsoon prevails, the rain is comparatively 
late and light. It may be said shortly that from Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the 
North-West to Banswara in the South and Kotah and Jhalawar in the South- 
East there is a very gradually increasing rainfall from about 6 to 37 inches, the 
quantity increasing very raj^idly after the Aravallis have been crossed. This 
peculiar character of the rainfall should be remembered when considering such 
questions as the distribution of pojnilation, density, and material condition, in 
the various States. 

4. Irrigation. — Except in Jaipur, Bikaner, Kotah, Jodhpur and 
BharatjJur, canals are practically non-existent. The total estimated area 
"irrigated by canals is only about 130 miles. Wells and tanks are the chief means 
of irrigation. 

6. Agriculture and Pasture. — Bajputana is chiefly an agricultural and 
pastural country, nearly two-tliirds of the population being supported primarily 
thereby. The most important crops are hajra (spiked millet) jotvar (great- 
millet), Indian corn, "wheat, barley, and gram. Beans, cotton, sugar-cane, poppy, 
tobacco, mustard, castor, rape, linseed and til are also grown. Large lioras of 
camels, cattle and sheep form the main wealth of the Western and Northern 
parts. 

6. Manufactures, Trade and Commerce. — Except in a few of the cities 
there is not very much trade or commerce. Onlj' a little more than one-fifth of 
the population are supported by it in any form at all. Weaving, dyeing, the 
manufacture of carpets, rugs and other woollen fabrics, lace, enamelling, potteiy, 
and work in brass, steel, stone, ivory, lac etc., are the most important industries. 
The dyeing and stamping of cotton clotlis is a wide spread industry, Bajputana 
being noted for the brilliant colours woim by the women folk. Tho enamel, 
brass, and jiottory work of Jaipur is likewise famous throughout India, There 
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are ,28 cotton mills and presses. In Ajmer there are extensive railway- 
shops, belonging to the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, employing about 8,00(} 
hands. In both Jaipur and Ajmer there is a considerable amount of banking 
and exchange business. Ajmer has always been an especially important trade 
centre, being a distributing place and mart of exchange for Rajputana and Nor- 
thern India. So far back as 1614 A.D. the Bast India Company opened a 
factory there. But it is said that the railway has to some extent reduced its 
commercial impoi’tance. 

7. Mines and Minerals.— The only mineral industries of any importance 
are the Palana Colliery in Bikaner State, and the salt works at Sambhar. 
In Ajmer- Merwara mica mines are worked on a small scale. Rajputana pro- 
duces, and to some extent exports, excellent limestone, marble and sandstone. 
In the Kishangarh State are found what are said to be the best garnets in 
India, and in the Ajmer District, also, garnet mining employs a few people. 
But the eftect of these industries on the economical condition of Rajputana is 
practically nil, as the total number of persons supported principally by the 
extraction of minerals of all kinds is only about 14,000, half of whom are 
employed on salt works. Traces of old lead, silver, zinc, copper and iron mines 
are found in various parts of Rajputana but very few of them are now- 
worked. 


8. Railways. — The total length of railways in Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara was 652 miles in 1881, 943 in 1891, 1359 in 1901, and 1986 in 1911, 
The oldest line is the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, running right through the 
heart of the Province from South-West to North-East, which was constructed 
between 1874 and 1881. Since the Census of 1901 the following lines have 
been opened; (1) on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway, {a) in 
1907-08, from Garotu to Kotah, 75 miles in length, passing through Jhalawar 
and Kotah, (6) in 1909, from Kotah to Bharatpur, 181 miles in length, passing 
through Kotah, Bundi, Jaipur, Karauli and Bharatpur; (2) on the Rajputana- 
Malwa Railway, in 1904-05, from Phulera to Rewari, of which 93 miles only lie 
in Rajputana (Jaipur); (3) the Jaipur State Railway, in 1905-07, from 
Sanganer to Sawai Madhopur, 73 miles in length, passing through Jaipur ; (4) on 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, (a) in 1902, from Suratgarh to Bhatinda, of 
which 55^ miles only are in Rajputana (Bikaner), (&) in 1905 the Merta City 
Branch, 9 miles in length, in Marwar, (c) in 1909, the Surpura-Palana 
Diversion, 4 miles in length, and the Degana-Sujangarh Section, 63 miles in 
length, passing through Bikaner, and Marwar and Bikaner respectively, (d) in 
1910, from Sujangarh to Churu, 55 miles in length, in Bikaner; (5) the 
Dholpur-Bari Railway, in 1908, 19 miles in length, from Dholpur to Bari, lying 
in Dholpur, 

9. Ronds. — The total length of metalled roads, according to the last 
Gazetteer of India, was about 1,440 miles, of which nearly one-fifth was in Ajmer- 
Merwara, and of unmetalled roads 2,634 miles, and there has probably been very 
little increase in mileage since then. 

10. Genoral. — Rajputana has often been called one of the backwaters of 
India, and to some extent this description still holds good. Consisting, as it 
does, entirely of Native States, except for the small island of Ajmer-Merwara, it 
retains that innate conser-vatism of administration, customs, and ideas which are 
inherent in so many Native States all over India. The Rajputs still exhibit 
many interesting and chivalrous characteristics of the feudal ages, the inheritance 
froni past centuries of constant warfare, and are distinguished still in many parts by 
their disdain of manual labour or commercial undertakings. Partly owing to the 
nature of the country its road system is not well developed ; it has not been welt 
ser-ped, considering its vast extent, by railways, though the last decade has witnessed 
an improvement by the^ opening of another 627 miles of line ; and except for 
a very OTiall i^ortion of its frontier the inhabitants of Rajputana are completely 
shut off on all sides from personal proximity to the more stimulating life of 
British India by an unbroken belt of Native States of other Provinces. It is 
necessary to bear in mind these facts when the time comes to discuss in this 
Report the urban and rural characteristics of the Province, the statistics of 
occupation, the extent of education, 'and other kindred subjects. 
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11. Grouping of Statistics 

EASTIsBN DIVISION 

Blinrntpur.'- 

liunUi. 

Diiolpur. 

Jm’pur. 

■ ■ ■ illmliiwnr. 

Knrnuli.- 
. Ki'linngarh. . 

K-.Uli. 

Lawn. 

Blinlipurn. 

T'lnt. 

BOm HKBN DIVISION 

IJall^WBIn. 

lluitgnrpiir. 

KfRlinlgarh. 

lilcwnr. 

Piirtnligarli. 

Sittilii. 

WESTERN DIVISION:— 

Uiknner. 

' Jaisalmer. 
il nrwar. 


by Natural Divisions.— The unit for tho 
Imperial Table.'f is, ol course, the Statu 
or District, but for the purpose of the 
discussion and anal5’sis of tiie statistics for 
the Province as a whole it has been tho 
custom since to fjroup the States 

into three Natural Divisions as noted on 
the margin. This grouping is based mainly 
on the physical aspects and natural features 
of the countiy, which often help to throw 
light bn some of the causes afl'ecling tho 
distribution of the people and on some of 
the characteristics which a study of the 
mass of figures collected in tlie volume of 
Tables may disclose. The map at the be- 
ginning of this Report shows the boundaries 
of the Divisions. 


The Eastern Division* is mainly flat, with a .sprinkling of rocky hills. It 
enjoys, as a rule, a sufficient rainfall, has good soil, and most of the largest 
(a) Eastern Division, of Eajputana run through it. It is also better 

served by railways and roads than the other Divisions. 

The Southern Division is, for the most part, a more or less close net- work 
of forest-clad hills enclosing fertile and well- watered valleys and table lands. 

(bj Sovihern Division. the centre of 

Mew^ and-on the North-West of Sirohi. 

The Western -DiviSiou, by far the largest of the three in area, embraces 
•f owv. “Little” deserts of India. On the West it is sandy, ill- 

watered. and barren, but towards the East these unfavour- 
(c) Western Division, able conditions improve. It is the Division with tho 
^ scantiest and most uncertain rainfall, and, as a result, tho 
one most liable to famine. As the ancient couplet says of the dread monster — 

“ Pag Pungal, sir Merta, udrej Bikaner, 

Bhulo chuko Jodhpur, thavo Jaisalmer.” 

His feet are in Pungal, 

His head is in Merta, 

His belly’s in Bikaner, 

In forgetful moments, 

He’ll visit Jodhpur; 

But he’s always in Jaisalmer. 

or as another ^version has it 


“ Pag Pungal, dbar Kotre, bahan Bayarmer, 

Joyo ladhe Jodhpur, thawo .Jaisalmer.” 

“ His feet are in Pungal (Bikanerl, his body in Eotra (Marwar), his arms in- 
Baimer iMaiwar). \'ou will find him in .Todhpur if you search for him. In 
Jaisalmer you will find him for a cerhiinty.” 

Another Marwari proverb says “Expect one lean year in three, one famine 
year in eight. ” 

At previous Censuses a separate report has been compiled for Ajiner- 
Merwara. At this Census, however, the Province is dealt with in this Report, 

and in most of the Subsidiary Tables the Ajmer district 
(d) Ajmer-Nenvara, has been included in the Eastern Division and Merwara 
in the Southern Division. But for some purposes it has 
been more convenient to treat the Province as a separate Division, where, for 
instance, the efiects ol British administration for nearly a century may have had 
more influence, than physical features, on the statistics. 


r 


• AJeer, Hiitoricftl acd Descriptive. HArbiUi &4rd&. 
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CHAPTIB I. — DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


AREA, POPULATION, AND DENSITY. 


12. Dats. foP Discussion. — Statistics allowing the area, number of towns, 
villages and houses, and the rural and urban population of each State and 

District, will be found in Imperial 
Table I. Provincial Table I gives 
similar statistics for the various 
administrative units {'pxrqanas, 
tahsils etc.) within the State or 
District. Subsidiary Table ! at 
the end of this Chapter shows the 
density of population, and rainfall 
in the States or Districts. 

13. Area. — ^The area of R>ijputana and Ajmer-Merwara combined is about 
131,698 square miles. Comparisons with other provinces and countries help 
perhaps to convey a more vivid idea of size, than mere figures do ; and the 
diagram below shows at a glance how each of the two Provinces, and each of 
the three Divisions compare in this respect. 


Province and Natural 
DiTlKiOD. 

Area 

(square znllce) 

Population. 

M^an Denatty 
' per aq, mile. 

Bajputana ... 

128,937 

10,530,432 

82 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Eastern (excluding 

2,711 

sol, 335 

185 

Ajmer) 

Bouthern (excluding 

33,648 

5,791,318 

162 

Merwara) 

18,998 

74,340 

1,892,267 

ini) 

Western ... 

2,846,847 

33 


Area In SauARt Mues (ooos Of Rajpuiana, Aimer-Mebvwa, & Natural Dwisous, Coapared Wm CtRlAia Otrer Provinces AHoCounBife. " 
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nea: 

rFwce 
BOMBA'f 
JftPAN 
MADRAS 
PUH3A& 

BALUCHISTAN 
CWTRALPROYNCES] 

RMPUTANA 

UWTEO PROSlKCtS 
BEHAR S> OW=&A 
BENCAV. 

CEUTRAL INDIA 
wcstotn ovjSow 
ASSAM 

England h wales 

KJ.W f PflOWCt 
BKbTEHW OtASlON 
IRUANO 
Scotland 

SOUTHUDI 
SWlT^tRLAW) 

UV.£R-{.^RV/ARA _ 

Count V 0^ MORPOU® 

ttm- FORTHE PURPOSE OF this OlWBAM MMER&tVtBWARABISlFntKWYE BEEN EXCUJDED FROMTHE EASTERN SSOUINERHOMSIONS- 


Rajputana and Ajmer- Merwara combined contain a larger area than seven 
out of the other twelve provinces of India, and the Western Division alone is 
larger than Assam or the North-West Frontier Province. Comparing the • 
figures with some of the countries outside India which are nearest in size, Baj-. 
putana and Ajmer-Merwara combined are larged than Hungary, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, the Transvaal. Austria, or Italy, while Victoria is only about 
two-thirds of their size. The Western Division is more than a quarter aS large 
again as England and Wales. The Eastern Division is larger than either 
Scotland, Ireland, Greece, Portugal, Natal, or Tasmania. The Southern 
Division (the smallest of the three) is larger than Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, 
Servia, or Egypt. These comparisons give some idea of the immense tracts 
which the Indian Census deals with even in One Province aloiie. 

The largest State in area is Matwar, 34,963 sqUaTe miles, which , itself is 
lafger than Scotland or iTeland, and a little Smaller than Natal. Marwar is 
followed by Bikaner, 23,315, and Jaisalrner, 16,06-b both of which are largSi* 
than Switzerland, Holland, Egypt, or Belgium. These are all in the Western-" 
Division. After these come Jaipur (1 5,579 1 in the Eastern Division, and then 
Mewar (12.756) in the Southern All the rest are below 6,000 square miles. 
The smallest of the States proper is Jhalawar, whose area is only 8 1 0 square 
miles . The two Districts of Ajmer and Merwara stand tenth and twentieth 
respectively on the list. Twentyeight out of the fortyeight Districts in the 
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AKEA, POPULATION, AND UENSITT. ^ 

United Provinces, by which Government Ajmer-Merwara was administrated at 

— — one time, are smaller in area than tho 

District or eutc*. Ar«. , Ajmer district. On the niar^jin are 

^ compared with the four largest Statos 

KaniimirSla^ ... 84 43, in Rajputaua the areas of the largest 

Baiiiohisten Kaut 73 273 pistrict or State in any province in 

Ba/pii/an-t . ... Maruar ... S 4 ,ass India where the maximum even approa- 

::: G«-ai,-ar::: ... i;?33 clies Jaipur’s area. It will be seen that 

najputata ... BH^ntr ... ." is'.sis Marwar is larger than any other State 

3 :S“ f,z .D^Wet in Indk except Hydem- 

Bhawntpur ... 16,000 bad, Kashmir, and Kalat. And with 

— the exception of these same three 

, , States Bikaner, Jaisalmer and Jaipur 

are larger than any other except Mysore or Gwalior. ^ 

.. 14. Population.— The population of Rajputana is 10 ,. 5 ! 50 , 432 , and of 
Ajnmr-Merwava 501 , 395 . The diagram below compares the population 
ol Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara and the three Divisions with that of 

M(ooosoMmtD) Or Rajputan*, Ajwen-McRWARA, Ano Natural DiviticNS,Co*d’ATO.t) With Certain Other FhoviNCix. And Ccwrrnits. 
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other provinces and of countries outside India approximating to jt in 
population. Compared with the rest of India the figures are eloquent of 
Kajputana’s scanty population, a striking contrast to the high position it holds 
in area, for it has the smallest population of any province except Central 
India, Assam, the North-West Frontier, and Baluchistan. On the other hand, 
the number of well-known countries which have a far .smaller population once 
more illu.strates the vast numbers with which the Indian Census authorities 
have to deal. Even the smallest Division of all, the Southern, has a larger 
population than any of the Australian or African colonies, except Capo of 
Good Hope. Among tho States proper Partabgarh contains the smallest popu- 

RtLAT«„ cr Area a Popvaat.^ In 0.v.s.on^ 

0 UMM 9 c Mnct««of •»*« TctM. q ^ Q ^ \Tnrti7nt- 

c* murwur 

T follows closely with 

WUCR-«R«»A ^ 2.0.57.553, and then 

t»sttro.o>i«« SSSS?SSSS^SSSSc(X>oc<:c>c>ooco> AJl^the 

It! rest have less than 

800,000 inhabitants. 

Wtt^CRH OtVlSKW S^SaS$SS^T ***y*** T ** S'H Hyderabad, Mysore, 

-* Kashmir, Bengal, the 

United Provinces. Central India. Madras, and Behar and Oris.sa all have more 
populous States or Districts than Raj putana’s largest. Ajmer and Merwara take 
eighth and sixteenth places respectively .among the units. Onlj' two Districts in 
the United Provinces, Debra Dun and Nriini Tal, have a smaller population than 
the Ajmer District. The diagram on the margin shows the relation, as regards 


I wwen* 
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area ard pcpulatioD, boine by each ratural Division to the total pf Kajputana 
.and Ajmei-Mtivara ccmbmed. ^ibe Eastern and Western Divisions, it will be 
seen, stand in almost inverse relation in this respect. 

15. Density. — The mean density' for Kajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 
combined is 84 peisons per square mile. Comparative figures for the last four 

Censuses will he found in Chapter II Subsidiary- Table 
(a) Density of Divisicns. I. I be last decade showslan increase of 'fi persons pet 

square mile. In the Divisions the greatest increase is 
in the Scuthern which has risen from 80 to 1 00. The Eastern Division, where 
density is greatest, remains stationary at 102 ; and that of the Western Division, 
where it is lowest, has increased from 35 to 38 only. Taken by itself, Ajmer- 
Merwara has increased from 176 to 185. None of the Divisions have regained 
their mean density of 1891. 


DiftGRAM Showing The DENSrrf or PopulatvnIh RAOPUTAwi Aomes- Merwara Ccaiipared With CEBTAm Other CowrmiES, 
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From the diagram given above it will be seen that Kajputana (excluding 
Ajmer-Merwara) has a lower density than any province in India except 
Burma and Baluchistan. Ajmer- Meiw'ara, however, has the fifth greatest 
density of the provinces, while the Eastern Division is higher tl an any., 
except Bengal, the United Provinces, Behar and Orissa, Madras and the Punjab. 
The very low mean density of 38 in the Western Division is only surpassed 
by that of Baluchistan which is as low as 6 ! Comparing the figures with 
countries outside India the only European ones with a lower density than 
Kajputana are Kussia (67), Sweden (32), Finland (24), Norway (19). 

The map given on the next page illustrates the density of each State or . 
District. Compared with 1901 the following units shoAV a decrease in density, 

namely. Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Jaipur, Karauli, ■ 
(b) Density of States or Kishangarh, Lawa, all of which are in the Eastern. 

Districts. Division. Jaisalmer in the W.estern remains stationary. 

With the exception of Alwar and the Merwara Dis- 
trict, not a single unit has regained the position it held in 1 891 and lost in 1 901. 
JM erwara now has a higher density than at any previous Census, while Alwar 
though having a lower density than in 1901 is still higher than it was in 1891. 
As. is to be expected, the density of these smaljer units coincides very closely 
with that of the Divisions, the most densely populated one, Bharatpur, being 
in the Eastern Division and the most thinly populated one, Jaisalmer, in the 
Western Division. The variation is enormous, rising as high as 282 in 
Bharatpur and sinking to 5 in Jaisalmer! No county in the United Kingdom 
has such a low density as this, the nearest to it being Sutherland with a 
density of 10. It is, however, (to compare small with great), equalled by New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Brazil, and beaten by Western Australia 
(3)' and Queensland (1) and Canada (1). -- Comparing territories of a similar 
size to Jaisalmer, the density of Servia is 144, Denmark 183, and Switzerland.' 
236. These figures, give some idea of its scanty population. . .Comparing 
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Bharnfpur with units of similar area in the United Kingdom, we find it more 
densely populated than Kerrj^ with a density of 86, Donegal 90, Yorkshire 



(North Biding) 148, Aberdeen 158, Norfolk 158, Northumberland 186. The 
figures on the margin show how Kajputana compares in its e.xtrenies of density 

with those of its four neigh- 
• bouiing Provinces. Its mini- 

ProTinco. mum is about one- fifth of the 

winiraum. Maximum. lowcst (Baslialir State in tlic 

Punjab). Bharatpur’s density 

Rajputnna C (Jaianlmer). 282 (Bliaratpur). is Considerably IcSS than itS 

Punjab 24 (Hashahr). 612 (.Tnllundur), tliroo noi'rrlilinm-c in 

Bombay 25 (Kbandesh 433 (Kairo). tiiree immediate neigiiDouis in 

Agency). adjoining Provinces, Gurgaon 

United PrnvinecB... 72 (Tehri Garhwal). 890 (Benares). oo.j Mn+fro A rrm ISl 

Central India ... 78 (Baraiiidlia). 180 (Maihar). -I'lUttra 400 , iVgra 001 . 

On the other hand Jaisalmer 

easily holds its own for a low 
maximum against its neighbours, Thar and Parkar 33, Khairpur 37, Bliawulpur 
52, Sukkur lu3. 


To meet one of the criticisms passed on previous Censmes in India, au 
attempt has been made this time to calculate the density of areas smaller than 

States or Districts. Unfortunately the figures for 
(c) Density of Tahsils, etc. such areas in most States are too unre'.iable to permit 

sound conclusions to be drawn. Appioximate figures 
have been worked out, however, in Provincial Table I, and the statement on the 
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margin shows the greatest and smallest density 
I I ; ; T” in rural tracts in each State, So far as they 

Tahsiiscto. go, or course, they show that some States 

stata or District. with a low mean density contain thickly 

populated rural tracts and vice versa. Kotah, 

jgg Jig for instance, with a mean density of only 112 

Aiw.vr 349 104 has the most thickly populated unit of all, 515 

Bikaner”'^ 94 ^^9 Square mile. This unit, Pipalda 

Buniii ”! !!! 177 si Mustarka, is however, a very small one contain- 

sw is? ing only a.OlU persons. But the secopd 

jiiisuimer ... _io 2 deiiscst Unit, .S?!! to the square mile, is likewise 

Karluiir;;! !!! 172 35 in Kotali, Iiidcrgarli Kotri, with a population 

Kishftngarii ... 110 40 of 22,589. Marwar, again, with a mean density 

Kusimigarh ... 80 48 01 .o9 riscs to a maximum or 12.o, which is 

liigher than the mean of the Southern Division. 

Partab^mrii ... 7fl 2 > Jiarauli, on the other hand, with a mean density 

il’roin'’™.. ;;; lu l.s of 118 drops as low as 35 in Utglr Tahsil con- 

Toiik 108 74 taining 11,924 • persons, a density which is 

— ; — ; lower even than the mean of the Western 

Miw^rnota^ii'S""’ “ Division. _ Sirohi, too. drops from a mean of 

96 to a minimum of 18, which is lower than 
the mean of any State except Jaisahner and than the minimum of any but 
Jaisalmer, Bikaner and .Marwar. Dholpiir drops fz-om a mean of 228 to n 
miniinurrrof 79. On tlie ofclier hand Bikaner and .Taisalmer tliroughout maintain 
a low density, even the! |thickly populated unit being less than the 

mean density of, any I.. "i I’e ,.the^ Divisions e.^aept Kushalgarh 

and Bartabgarh. In Jaisalmer the density of no less than iOur''’i--r;9-^IRnas is 
as low as 2 ! Even its most populous pargana contains only 16 ps. ‘arsons 
to the square mile, or 14 less than the . mean density of the ne.xt most'*" 
thinly populated State, Bil<aner. The range of variation in Bharatpur, 
which has the highest mean, is comparatively small, varying from 2.35 to 301. 
The two British Districts of Ajnter and Merwara comp ire more than 
favourably with the sirrrounding States as regards mean density, standing fifth 
and fourth, respectively. In their maximum density they stand ninth and 
eighth, re.spectively. But in minimum, while Ajmer has the fourth highest 
figure of 116, Merwara has the lowest but seven, namely 43, this being in 
the hilly Todgarh 'J’aheil. 

So far as the units within the States are concerned it is impossible to 
correlate density with ralnfiill as there are no rainfall records for any smaller 

unit than the State. 'I'o do so even for the States is 


Mowar not available). 


{d) Causation of density.. somewhat misleading as one of the peculiarities of 

the Rijputana climate is the extraordinary variability 
and local character of its rainfall. To a certain extent Rajputana bears out the 
dictum that a scanty rainfall means a scanty population. In the Western 
Division the normal rainfall varies from 6-71 inches in Jaisalmer with a density 
of 5 to 12-54 inches in Marwar with a density of 59. On the other hand the 
States with the heaviest rainfall have by no means the greatest density. 
Jhalawiir, which heads the list with 3()-90 inches, is only eighth in density, while 
Banswara, Kushalgarh, and Partabgarh which have the next three places in 
rainfall are as low as fourteenth, twentieth, and nineteenth respectively on the 
density list. These figures show that rainfall taken alone is apt to be a mis- 
leading test of density. The physical features and natural characteristics of the 
country must be correlated as another factor. Banswara, Kushalgarh, Partab- 
garh and, though to a lesser extent. Jhalawar are all hilly countries, some of 
them with a good deal of forest, both of which are factors militating against 
density of^ population. ■ Correlatin,' physical characteristics with rainfall it- is' 
not perhaps surprising to find that Bharatpur, Alwar, and Dholpur are the three 
States with the greatest density, for their normal rainfall is 25-76, -23-4.5, and 
25-42 inches respectively and it is more regularly distributed, while the soil is 
good and the plain area greater than in the four States just mentioned. On the 
other hand it is somewhat suprising to find so high up as fourth on the density 
list the Merwara District which is full <•£ jungle covered hills and has a rainfall 
which is very variable, irregularly distributed, and the lowest of all except that 
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"I Division. But in linrwnrn them 

m' for. while the three States of irrcatesb 

nonnlj^uf and Dholpur) show a deolining density and n°mtural 

SiJhtfv the Tnh '""n *’ Dholpur where the natural exceeds very 

Ef / actual), Merwara shows a constantly increasing densitv, save fora 

Sfeedin°ir„','’“l .'"'"f f” ''J’ ■»tar.nl'popnlitbn 

ta Rsinnf™ r r' "'“f ' V® P“ Drigntion is on too smill a soalo 

noSt th,l 'mportnnt fnetor in influencing density, but it is 

teetpd hv Jri- r? 'T """"I are among the States considered best pro- 

amont the S District is a net work of tanks 

nnrl T?K 1 + Ihere are no industrial developments in Alw.ir, Bharatpur 

density, nor, though they lie on ttie 
V. T Punjab and the United Provinces, is there any good reason to 

theirmo^fnn^'f markets as Delhi, Agra, Muttra, etc. makes 

with irrJ iF Nor has an excessive urban population anything to do 

w th it as they stand low on the urban list, being seventeenth, tenth, and ninth 
respectively among the units. 

From the above analysis it would seem that the main factors in producin<r 
density are good and well distributed rainfall ; fertile soil ; absence of exce.ssive°- 

r a birth-rate in considerable excess 

ot the death-rate. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


discussion. — Imperial Table I shows the general distribution 
ot the popula^n over urban and rural areas; Table III shows its distribution 

■ V' Ah/' 

f and Table V the distribution of towns by States or Districts and by religion. The 
■ ' Subsidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter illustrate the folIowing-~(II) the 
variation in rural and urban areas since 1881 ; (III) the distribution ot the popu- 
lation between towns and villages; (IV) the number per mille of each main 
religion who live in towms ; (V) the classification of towns by population, and the 
percentage of variation, and proportion of sexes, in each class; and (VI) the 
density, percentage of variation, and proportion of sexes in cities. 


17. Definition of Town.— A Town was defined in the Imperial Census 
Code as including : — 

(1) Every Municipality ; 

(2) All Civil Lines not included within Municipal limits; 

I'd) Every Cantonment ; _ . , • i , 

(4) Every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not le.s.s 
than 5,000 persons, treated by the Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent as a town for Census purposes. But in Bajputana the 
numerical limit of S.^'OO was relaxed so as to admit certain 
places having urban characteristics, which had been treated as 
towns in 190 1. 


The definition, which is the same as that of 1901, is admittedly not a very 
scientific one and includes some places which arc merely overgrown villages, but 
it would be difficult to find one better suited on the whole to the v.arymg condi- 
tions all over India. It may be taken as fairly certain that no place in Rajputana 
is styled a Municipality unless it has certain urban characteristics. It is more 
among category (4) of the definitions that villages are likely to have crept m. 
A Provincial Census Superintendent has very little data to go on to aid him m 
his decision, and as a result he is compelled generally to admit all place.s treated 
as towns before. Only one place previously treated as a town, Kuchera, has now 
dropped out, owing to the Marwar Durbar reporting that it had lost all urban 
characteristics. On the other hand, four new places have been admitted into 
the urban circle, viz. Kuslialgarli, the capital of the Ghiefship of that n.araD, 
Galiekot and Sagwara, municipalities in Dungarpur, and Deoli Cantonment in 
the Ajmer District. 
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(a) In 


Provinces 

Divisions. 


and 


18. Distribution of Population between Towns and Villages. — In 

the light of the above remarks it is necessary, therefore, to qualify to some 

extent the apparent distribution of the population 
between towns and villages as set forth in Subsidiary 
Table III. The Table shows that 866 per mille or 
about 6/7ths of the population of the two Provinces combined live in villages, 
and 134 per mille or a little under l/7th in towns. In Ajmer-Merwara the 
urban proportion is higher, being 280 to 720 rural per mille, while in the Native 
States portion it is only 128 to 872 rural. The Eastern Division contains the 
highest proportion, namely 1.39 urban to 861 rural per mille. Next comes the 
"Western Division with 136 to 864 rural per mille, and lastly, as would be expected 
from the nature of its country and people, the Southern with only 80 urban to 
920 rural. This low proportion is due to the hilly nature of the country which 
precludes the formation of towns of any size or number. The statement on the 
mpgin compares the distribution of the population of the Provinces and the 
Divisions in this respect with certain other provinces, from which it will be 
seen that Ajmer-Merwara has the highest proportion of urban population, and 

Kajputana and its Eastern and Western 
Divisions are only beaten by Bombay. 
Even in the Southern Division the pro- 
portion is higher than that in six other 
provinces. This high urban proportion 
in an essentially non-indus^ial non- 
commercial province like .'^•d^utana is 
striking. It may be <s eg to his- 

torical reasons. Its 'jCV^il^liose of 


Province or Dlvialon, 

Actual urban 
population. 

Percentngo to total 
population. 


(UOO’fl omitting ) 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 

UO 

S8'0 

■iS-O 

Bombay 

Eastern Division 

4,905 

18-0 

820 

{excluding Ajmer) 

80j 

lS-9 

SG-t 

Western Division ... 

SSS 

ISO 

86-4 

;:v 

5»r 1 V ^ 

12-8" 

1 ‘7-f J 

cc.o 


Punjab 

United Proviiioee... 

Buima 

Central India 
SmUhtni Division 
{excluding Mir- 

wara) 

Central Provinces. 
North West Fron 

tier 

Baluchistan 

Bengal 

Bahar and Orissa .. 
Assam 


2,S67 

4,900 

1,128 

"86 


iSl 

1,213 

292 

60 

2,969 

1,323 

211 


30'6 

10-2 

9-3 

8-4 


5- 0 
7-6 

7-6 

71 

6- 4 
3-4 
3-0 


89-4 

89- 8 

90- 7 

91- G 


95- 0 
92-4 

92-4 

92- 9 

93- 6 

96- 6 

97- 0 


cuBSTianu'warxaxe.' ■' 


6 cir''ei?vx-s>£,wr'’S-2d' 


ternal, which must have driven its in-^ 
habitants to live together _ in larger ' 
numbers for protection or in fortified 
towns. The feudal characteristics of its 
society, with its large number of nobles 
having semi-independent estates, each 
with its own little capital, may also be a 
contributing cause. 

In Germany all places with a popu- 
lation exceeding 2,000 are reckoned as 
towns, and were this standard to be 
adopted it is interesting to note that the number per mille living in towns in 
Ajmer-Merwara would be 434 and the average population of a town would be 
6,793, while the corresponding figures for Bajputana would be 219 and 4,896 
respectively. Unfortunately statistics enabhng a comparison with Germany in 
this respect are not available. 
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Tile map, below, illustrates the proportion of the urban and rural 
(h) In Stale. avdDiaricts. population in each State or 



Ajmer contains a far larger proportion of urban population than any other 
unit, namely 309 per mille, the next being Kishangarh with 204 per mille, and 
then the Muhammadan State, Tonk, with 201 per mille. Jhalawar comes 
fourth with 194 per mille, and then the other British District of Merwara with 
188 per mille. At the bottom of the list (excluding the petty Thakurate of 
Lawa which has no urban population) we find Banswara and Mowar States 
containing a considerable Bhil population and large tracts of hills. 

19. Causes determining proportion of urban population. — An analysis 
of the reasons for these proportions is interesting and may throw some light on the 
factors determining the urban population of a State or District. None of these 
units stand very high on the density list, Ajmer being fifth, Kishang.nrh 
fifteenth, Tonk and Jhalawar eighth, Merwara fourth. In area, too, they are 
comparatively small, Ajmer being tenth, Kishnngarh eighteenth. Tonk eighth, 
Jhalawar nineteenth, MerAvara twentieth. Nor in gross population do they 
hold a higher place; Ajmer is only eighth, Kishangarh nineteenth, Tonk ninth, 
JhalaAvar seventeenth, Merwara sixteenth. Tl.ehiph uiban proportion in Ajmer is 
due to the existence in a small ai ea of the second largest city in th.e Provinces, viz. 
Ajmer, containing 86,222 inhabitants, and two Cantonments (besides a regiment 
at Ajn'er) with a total population of 25,446. Ajmer city, besides being the dis- 
tributing and trade centre for Bnjputann, is the head quarters of the Kajputana- 
Malwa Bailway, whose large EaiJway shops, employing about 9,o00 persons, are 
Avithin the city area. The otlier toAvn, Kekri, has a cotton ginning factor}’ and 
a cotton press. We thus find the two main determining factors here are the 
military and the induslrial. On the other hand, except for a small cotton indus- 
try in tAv o towns Avhich dees not employ mote than about 790 persons, there 
seems no reason why Kishangaih should LnA'e the second highest urban proportion. 
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Two out of these towns, no doubt, are small ones, for 416 per miHe or 
nearly one-half of the urban population are in the “ under 5, 000 they 

are both urban in character and are municipalities. Kishangarh s high place on 
the list would, seem, therefore, to be a somewhat fortuitous one Next, what 
explains Tonk’s high position? The industrial factor is practically nil. Here 
again an examination of the figures shows a rather large proportion of the urban 
population are in small towns, for 145 per mille of its urban population are m 
towns of under 5,000. There is, however, another rather exceptional cause. 
The Tonk State has four large parganas lying at distances of about 130 to 180 
miles from the parent portion of the State, and completely cut off therefrom by 
other States. It is natural, therefore, that each of these isolated parganas 
should have, for administrative and business reasons, a sort of capital town in 
its midst, which would also be in by-gone days the military head-quarters of the 
forces holding it against neighbouring States. . The necessity for such was 
greater in former days when means of communication with the head-quarters of 
the State were neither so good nor safe as now, and it is curious that three out 
of the four towns show a steady decrease at each Census, spite of an increase 
in the total population of the State of 1 0-9 per cent, and a still greater increase 
of from 13 to 21 per cent in the parganas themselves. Hallways have brought 
them nearer to head-quarters and this may have reduced their importance"; and 
the piping times of peace may no longer necessitate the quartering of State 
troops. These four towns alone account for 27,095 out of the urban population 
of 60,959. It is a curious coincidence that the only Muhammadan State should 
have such a large urban proportion, for Subsidiary Table 1 V shows that, more 
than any other religion except Christianity, Muhammadans tend to congregate 
in towns. The coincidence, however, is misleading for, though Muhammadan 
in name, Tonk has a lower proportion of Muhammadans in its population than 
five other States, and Hindus are more than four times as numerous as 
Muhammadans. Jhalawar’s high urban proportion seems still more anomalous. 
Industries, in the shape of two small cotton ginning factories employing only 
about a hundred people, and trade are negligible factors. There are only two 
towns, both of them genuinely so, namely Patan, over 7,000 and Chhaoni 
Jhalrapatan, over 1 1,000. The reasons may be historical, for Patan was founded 
in 1796 near the ' remains of a very ancient city called Chandra vati, which 
* General Cunningham thinks it nearly certain must have been the capital of 
Ptolemy’s District of Sandrabatis. The town was given an artificial impetus at 
its foundation by a promise that new settlers would be excused the payment 
of customs dues and would be fined no more than Hs. 1-4- for whatever crime 
committed! Though these attractive privileges were abolished in 1850 the 
effects of this artificial impetus would have become by then more or less perma- 
nent. Perhaps the inhabitants still cling to the town in the hope of their 
restoration! Merwara’s high position in the urban list is easy of explanation. 
It is due to the presence among a small population and in a still smaller area —the 
smallest butthree of alltheunits — of the very nourishing and growing commercial 
town of Heawar. Spite of a set back through a visitation from plague in the 
last few years the population of Beawar has steadily increased since it was first 
censused in 1876, having grown from 12,308 to its present figure of 22,S00. In 
addition to a good deal of cotton cleaning by hand which gives employment to 
many, Beawar contains five cotton mills and presses, etc., which employ over 
3,000 persons and are growing concerns. It is also the chief centre of export 
of cotton from Mewar, Mar war, and the Ajmer District, to Bombay. Kotah’s 
low position of twentieth on the urban list is curious, in between the hilly 
Bhil States of Banswara, Mewar, and Dungarpur, and the great desert State of 
Jaisalmer with its nomadic population. On the other hand the high position of 
Bikaner (sixth) compared with its sister desert States of Jaisalmer (nineteenth) 
'Marwar (fourteenth) is noticeable. But most of its towns are old fortresses of 
some size (856 per mille of the urban population are in towns over lO.OOO), and 
probably stress ol constant warfare drove the people into them in ancient times 
and an inhospitable soil still tends to keep them there. Marwar, no doubt, 
likewise possesses large fortified towns for the same reasons, but portions of the 
State being moi'e fertile than Bikaner it is able to support a larger rural popular 
tion. Its mean density is nearly twice that of Bikaner. 


•Imperial Gazetteer of India, Bajpulana, page 397. 
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As mentioned above, the German Census authorities reckon every place 

with a population of over 2,000 ns a 
town. The Table on the margin 
illustrates in an interesting way how 
the adoption of such a definition 
would affect the relative position of 
the States aud Districts regarding 
the distribution of the population 
over urban and rural areas. The 
diflercnco in classification still leaves 
Ajmer toj^ of the list and Banswara 
bottom, but there is a good deal 
of shuffling of positions in between 
these two extremes. Marwar is 
most affected by it, rising from 
fourteenth to fifth. The actual 
precentages remain unchanged in 
Tonk, Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, Dun- 
garpur, Jaisalmer. The average 
population per town on the German 
definition would range from 12,192 
in Tonk, to 2,594 in Kushalgarh, 
compared with 29,398 (Ajmer) 
and 2. .5 9 4 (Kushalgarh) on the Indian 
definition. 

20. Sex Proportions. — It will be seen from Subsidiary Table V that the 
proportion of females per mille males in towns in Bajputana is 949 aud in 
Ajmer-Merwara 819. The lower proportion in Ajmer-Merwara is partly due 
to the jiresence in a comparatively small urban population of the two Canton* 
njents of Nasirabad and Deoli and a regiment in Ajmer; partly to the low pro* 
portion of married males among the urban European Christian population, (only 
305 out of 1,781) and a corre.sponding low proportion of females, who number 
just over one-third of the males ; and partly, too, to the fact that the Rail- 
way head-quarters and workshops, etc. in Ajmer city employ a large number of 
immigrants from other provinces (nearly .5,000 males) some of whom probably 
leave their womenfolk behind. Compared with the rural population, the urban 
proportion of women is higher in Hajputana and lower in Ajmer-Merwara, 
being 949 and 819 urban to 903 and 909 rural in the two Provinces respectively. 
The proportion of women to men in the total population is 909 and 883 respec- 
tively. 



21. Distribution by Religion. — Subsidiary Table IV shows that, as one 
would expect, the proportion of Christians living in towns as compared with 
villages is far higher in the two provinces combined than any other religion, 
being 764 per mille. It is 626 per mille in Hajputana and 872 per mille in 
Ajmer-Merwara,.the higher proportion in the latter behig due, of course, to the 
presence of British troops at Nasirabad and the large Railway population in 
Ajmer city. After Christians the Musalmans show the most general predilec- 
tion for urban life. The proportion in Ajraer-iMerwara which is particularly 
high, namely 523 per mille, is due greatly to the presence in Ajmer city of the 
Musalman shrine, the Dargah Khwaja Sahib, wJiich supports a large number 
of attendants, hangers-on, pilgrims, menials and the like, and partly to the num- 
ber of Musalmans employed in the Railway workshops. But the figures gene- 
rally show that the Musalmans talce more readily to trade and business of sorts 
than to agriculture. The same remark applies to the Jains who- come next on 
the list in both Provinces. The only States in which Musalmans show a low 
urban percentage are Alwar and Bharatpur in which are a large number of Meos 
or Mewatis ; Bikaner, containing Kaimkhanis and Rajputs ; and Jaisalmer con- 
taining’ Rajputs; all of which are agricultural castes converted to Muhamma- 
danism. Animists naturally are found in very small proportions in towns, only 
1 1 per mille in the two Province.s combined. Q’he very high urban proportion 
of Sikhs in Ajmer-Merwara, which is 980 per mille aud higher than among any 
other religion, is purely fortuitous, due to the presence of a Sikh regiment at 
Nasirabad. 
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22. Area and Density.— Unfortunately, owing to an absence of reliable 
statistics for tbe areas of any but the largest towns, it is impossible to form any 
real estimate i f the density of population in an ordinary Rajputana town. The 
figures in Provincial Table I are at the best a very rough guide, and they must 
be accepted with caution. But taking them for what they are worth the largest 
town in area is Eatangarh in Bil^aner which is said to cover 50 square miles I 
Its population is only 12,803 ! Next comes Ajmer city with an area of 27 square 
miles, the measurement of which is quite reliable. The smallest in area is 
Galiakot in Dungarpur, -2 square miles in extent. Urban density ranges from 
21G persons per square mile in Eajgarh town in Bikaner, having a population 
of 4,526 and an area of 21 square miles, to 45,699 in Jaipur city with a popula- 
tion of 137,098 and an area of 3 square miles. One of the few' towns for which 
reliable data are available is Beawar, the capital of the Merwara District, a 
walled town built after the settlement of the district by the British. The area 
within the walls is '265 square miles, and its density 73,709. The figures on the 
margin of para 27 (&) infra show this density to be very great compared with 
similar portions in other older walled capitals, except Ajmer. It is the more 
striking when one recollects the modernity of the town and the regular manner 
in which it was laid out by its founder. Colonel Dixon, with broad streets. 'J'he 
density of London is said to be 38,658 per square mile, which is considerably 
less than Jaipur city. But according to Provincial Table I Jaipur is the only 
town approaching the capital of England in density. Its density is also greater 
than that of Bombay city (42,585) and far more so than that of Calcutta 
(28,002) Madras {19,210j and Rangoon (10,476). 

23 Classifieation of Towns. — For convenience’s sake towns have been 
grouped into six classes. The figures on the margin, which are for Rajputana 

and Ajmer-Merwara combined, show that 
the larger part of the urban population lives 
in towns having between 5,000 and 20,000 
inhabitants. The total number of towns has 
increased from 182 in 1901 to 138 in 1911. 
Seven places, with a total population of 39,029, 
have been added to the list of towns which 
existed in 1901, while Kuchera (3,488 in 1901) 
has gone out. Three out of these, however, 
are not new towns but have been transferred 
from the Central India Agency. They are 
Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj in the Tonic State. 

24. Comparison of growth of classes of towns in each decade — 

Taking the two Provinces separately and the towns as they were classed in 

1901, and excluding the four places treated as towns 
(a) Rajputana. for the first time in J 9 1 I , the decrease in the total 

urban population in Rajputana is 6-7. The greatest 
decrease, amounting to 14-4 in each case, is in the two large classes of 100,000 
and over, and 20,000-50,000. The only class of town, in fact, which shows an 
increase is the smallest of all viz., those under 5,000, the growth of which is 1-3 
per cent. But this class represents only -11 of the total urban population. 
Comparing 1911 with 1 881 the largest increase of 14-6 is still found in this 
smallest class. But that in the “ 20,000-50,000 ” class is almost as great ( 14T), and 
the smaller clnss of “ 5,000- 1 0,000 ” has increased by 4-0 per cent. Comparing in 
another way the figures of 1911 with 1901 nine out of the twentyfour towns now 
in the “ 10.000-20,000 ” class have declined in population. Four towns which were 
in it have dropped out into the next class, against which must be set two which have 
come up into the class. Nearly half, therefore, of the towns of this class show 
a decreasing population. Jaipur city is the only one in the “ 100,00o and over” 
class and is dealt with below in paragraph 32. In 1901 and 1911 there were 
only two towms (excluding cities) in the “20,000-50,000 ” class and no detailed 
criticism of their variations is necessary. Sikar has increased, while Karauli 
has dropped out, its place being taken by .Jodhpur town, sometimes called the 
suburbs of Jodhpur city. Karauli’s decline is an interesting instance of the 
disadvantageous effects of the proximity of a railway. The opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra Railway which cuts through a corner of the State is said^to have 


CUS9. 

Number 

of 

towns. 

Population 

of 

Class. 

I. lOn.noO and over. 

1 

137,098 

11. 60,000.100.000 ... 

3 

201,310 

III. !20,000-S0.000 ... 

9 

260,921 

IV. I0.0()0-‘20,000 ... 

24 

319,860 

V. 6,000-10,000 ... 

61 

409,089 

VI, Under 6,000 ... 

40 

155,211 

Total ... 

13S 

1,483,489 
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caused a depreciation in the trade of Karauli and as a result to Imvc drawn 
away some of its population to towns not far olf in the Jaipur State on the new 
railway. Its decreaj-e is more than twice as great as the proportionate decrease 
in the liStjite’s total population. 'J’he towns showing the mo>t marked incrcasi! 
are («) Cla-ss VI-Galiakot in Dungarpur (yti'S), ih) Glass V-Sangod and Baran 
in Kotah (26‘'.) and ‘JO 5), (c) Class IV-Sujnngarh and Satdar Sliaiir in Bikaner 
(23'8 and 23'1), Sironj in Tonk-G^^'l). nnd Nawalgarh in Jaipur (14 '1 ). 

Turning to Ajmer-Merwara the urban population has increased by 4()'9 
compared with 1881, if new towns are excluded, and if Deoli Cantonment is 

included, which has been treated as a lown for the 
(h) Ajmcr-Mcrwara. first time at this Census, the inciease is as much as 

52'(). The greatest increase (lfj-8) compared with 
1901 is in the “ 50,000-100,000 ” class, the other classes showing a decrease. 
Compared w'ith 1881 both the “20,000-50,000” and “ 5,000-10,000" classes show 
large increases of 52 and 44 per cent. 

25. Variation in Urban population.— It wall be seen from Subsidiary 
Table II that compared wdth 1901 the gross urban population of Rajputana 

(i.e including in 1911 the three new towns and exclud- 
fa) Rajputana. ing from it iCnchera) has decreased by 89,009 or C‘2 per 

cent. Compared with 1891 the gross decrease is 13-G. 
The corresponding rural difierences are an increase of 9-1 and a decrease of 15*3 
respectively. These comparisons, however, are vitiated slightly by the 
varying treatment of a few' places as towns or villages at difierent Censuses. 
The figures in italics in Subsidiary Table II represent the net variations after 
classifying every place as a village or town in 1891 and 1901 accordins: to its 
classification as such in 1911. The results, however, are very slightly affected, 
for on these calculations the urban population has (a) decreased by 14*8 per cent 
since 1891 compared wdth a decrease of 15 1 per cent in the rural areas, and \b) 
decreased by 6’6 per cent since 1901 compared with an increase in the rural 
population of 9'2 per cent. 

The gross increase {12'0) in the urban population of Ajmer-Meiwvara since 
1901 is more than double that of the increase (.5 G) w’hich occured in 1901 over 

1891. Compared with 1891 the inciease in 1911 
(h) Ajmcr-Mcrwara. amounts to as much as 18*3, The increase in the gross 
rural population of 1911 over 1901 is only 2 7, and 
compared wdth 1891 there has been an actual decrease of 14-8. Even taking tho 
net difference, (that is, after treating Deoli as a town in 1891 and I9t)l as it has 
been at this Census) the increase over 1891 is 13'3 and over 19ul 8-5 compared 
with a rural decrease of 1.3-7 and an increase of 3-9 respectively. These fi<:ure3 
show' that the urban population of Ajmer-Merw'ara is increasing far more 
rapidly than the rural. 

26. Reasons for variations in Urban population.— Unfortunately 
there are no really reliable figures for births and deaths in urban and rural 

areas, nor for, emigr.ation or immigration to towns, as 
(a) Rajputana. the village or tow'ii of biith is not recorded in the 

schedules. It is. thcreftue, impossible to say wiietlier 
the decline in Rajputana is due to emigration to towns in other Provinces or to 
rural areas, or to a declining birth-rate or higher death-rates than in rural areas. 
It is certainly no longer possible to urge os a reason the J-’ax Britannica, with 
the greater protection afibrded thereby to the dw’ellers in villages ! It is po.ssiblo 
that whereas the rural populanon was hardest hit by famine in the 1891-1901 
decade, so that the decrease was nearly three times ns great as that in the urb.in 
areas, the more favourable decade of 1901-191 1 has allowed the ruml areas to 
recover their more or less normal proportions. This theory is supported by the 
very' slight diflerence in the variation of the two areas for the twenty years from 
1891-1911, the ruml decrease being hi'l and the urban decrease 14-8. One 
fact alone is clear that there is no marked tendency' to leave the land and 
congregate in towns. This is probably' greatly' due to few of the U>wns being 
manufacturing or commercial centres which is the ty’pe in which the greatest 
"rowth and vitality are to be e.xpccted. 

The marked urban increase in xVjmer-Merwara is duo, of course, to tho 
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City. 

Population. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Jaipur. 

J37.0.IS 

43,onu 

3,103 

Ajmer. ... 

>•6,222 

.lodhpitr. 

7H.7ri6 

20,.';39 

l^ikaiiPr. 

6.5.826 

13,057 

Alwar. 

4l,:lM,5 

2,9.70 

Rlmtr.tpur. 

Toiik. 

as.'tis 

4.84.6 

33,864 

2,117 

Udaipur. 

33,220 

Area HOC 
known. 

Kotnh. 

32,753 

7,708 


sudden growth of Ajmer city between 1881 and 1891 as the result of its 

becoming the head-quarters of the Rajputana- 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara. Malwa Railway; and also to the rapid expansion 

of Beawar as a result of ihe increasing cotton in- 
dustry there. The individual decreases in Kekri (16-0) and Nasirabad 
( 10 - 0 ) compared with 1901 are due chiefly to plague which attacked them 
in 1908-1910. In Nasirabad plague also broke out just about the time 
of the Census itself, resulting in a temporary exodus of some of the people. 
But for plague, too, both Ajmer city and Beawar would have' shewn probably 
a still greater increase. As it is, they have increased by 16-8 and 4-0 
per cent respectively. 

27 Cities. — There are only eight places styled cities in Rajputana and 

one in Ajmer-Merwara. Their populations (including their suburbs) are noted 

on the margin They are all capital towns but it is 

{a) Definition and ■po'pu- gg^^y understand why some of them are 

a ion. honoured by the title of (Jity while other largo capi- 

tal towns are excluded, such as Bundi, Dholpur, or Karauli, each of which has 

over 19,U00 in- 
habitants. They 
are, however, by 
a long way the 
largest towns and 
there is a wide 
gap bet.ween the 
smallest of the 
nine and the next 
largest town of 
Sikar (22,317) in 

Rajputana. and Beawar (22,800) in Ajmer-Merwara, 
Strict statistical usage confines the term to towns 
of at least 100,000 inhabitants, and, on this defini- 
tion, Jaipur alone is a city. As the figures on 
the margin show there are 1 9 cities in India 
larger than Jaipur. In the United Kingdom there 
are at least 27 larger ones. 

Owing to the unreliable nature of the figures for areas it is difficult to cal- 
culate with any accuracy the density of the Rajputana cities or to discuss 

the question of overcrowding. Taking, however, 
the figures in Subsidiary Table Vl for what they 
are worth the only two cities with any shaking 
density are Jaipur and Jodhpur which have 45,699 and 29,539 persons per 

square mile. As noted in para 22 above, 
Jaipur bus a greater density than London. 
Density figures for other cities in India for 
1911 are not available, but comparing the 
1901. figures for cities over 1 00,000 Jaipur 
has a greater density than any other in 
India. An effort has been made to obtain 
some idea of the actual density of the 
parts within the cdty walls themselves. The 
figures on the margin show the density of 
these more ancient portions, but they are not absolutely reliable, except the 
Ajmer ones. Figures for Bikaner and Jaipur are not available, while owing 
to_ plague in the city at the time of the Census itself the Alwar ones are 
misleading and valueless. Owing to the nature of the definition of a house, 
which was based more on the social than the structural unit, it is impossible 
to gather any idea of overcrowding in buildings. 

After allowing for adjustments owing to extensions or reductions of city 
boundaries only four of the nine cities, namely Ajmer, Bikaner, Jodhpur, and 

Kotah, show any increase in their population over 
(c) VariatioTu 1 90 1 , and in the case of Jodhpur and Kotah the increase 

only amounts to 8 and I 9 respectively. Alwar (-23-9) 
Udaipur (-27-5) and Bharatpur (-22-2) all show a marked decline. Compared 


Towns. 

Popu’atlon. 
(000 e omitted) 

Bombay. 

979 

Calcutta. 

806 

Madras. 

610 

■ Hyderaliad. 

6iil 

Hiingoon. 

203 

I-UCKMOW. 

260 

Delhi 

233 

Alimrdabad. ... 

217 

Lahoie. 

229 

Banates. 

204 

Bangalore 

l.sO 

Agi'u. 

185 

Cawupur 

179 

Howrah. 

179 

Allalialiad. 

172 

P ona. 

1.59 

Amritenr. 

153 

Karachi 

1.62 

Maiid-luy. 

13-f 

Jaipur. 

137 


(6) Density and 
ovcrcroivdivg. 


City. 

Area within tho city walls. 

Population. 

Density. 

Ajmer. 

Tonk. 

Jodlipur, 

K*'tah. 

Blionitpur. 

33,221 
9,612 
59,26-2 
24,844 
24,. SOS 

9i,r.i8 

.67,431 

31.IWI 

27.977 

l-2,4-29 
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with 1881, only three cities appear to be growing ones. Of these Ajmer 
J)a.s the most markerl increase of Bikaner’s being 68'4 and -lodhpur’s 25‘9. 
All the rest show a decrease, Bharatpur’s diminution of population amounting 
to as much as 487. TJie reasons for some of these variations are discussed later 
on in the paragraphs dealing with the individual cities. 

Subsidiary Table VI shows the proportii>n of the sexes in cities. Tonk city 
has the very striking proportion of 1.011 females to every 1,000 males. The 

proportion of females in the rural areas of the State is 
(d) Proportion of sexes, only 925 to 1,000 males. In all other cities males ex- 
ceed females, the proportion in Bharatpur and Ajmer 
being as low as 804 and 821 per mille respectively. This low proportion in 
Ajmer has been discussed in para 20 above. 

The only cities which shew any marked immigration from foreign States are 
Ajmer (472 per mille) Kotah (295) Bharatpur (1 91) and Tonk (117). The rest 

are below 100 per mille, Udaipur having as Iowa 
(e) Imvxifjralion. proportion as 47 per mille. These figures, however, 

are not a very true or compleie indication of real immig- 
ration as they may exclude a lai’ge proportion of immigrants into a city from 
the State itself in which the city is situated, no figures for such being available. 
Imperial Table XI, however, gives some idea of the direction from which the 
four cities mentioned above obtain most of their immigrants. The only State 
which sends over 1,000 to Tonk is Jaipur (2,480). Kotah receives 2,253 from 
Bundi, 1,4 1() from Jaipur, 1,306 from Jhalnwar and 1.096 from Central India. 
Bharatpur obtains most of its immigrants from the United Provinces (4,092) 
Ajmer is far more cosmopolitan in character for it receives 10,339 from (he 
United Provinces, 9,151 from Jaipur, 5,302 from Marwar, 2,251 from ICishan- 
garh, 2,009 from the Pun jab, 1,804 from Merwara, 1,265 from Central India, 
1,165 from Bombay, 1,127 from Bharatpur. Of the other cities Bikaner takes 
1,889 from Marwar, and Jaipur 1,998 from the United Provinces. 

28. Ajmer City. — Many of the interesting features in the characteristics 
and statistics of Ajmer city have been touched upon in paras 2, 19, 20. 21, 26 [h) 
and 27 above. As Table VI shows, it is the second largest and much the most 
flourishing of the nine cities, and it and Bikaner are the only two which have 
never shewn any decrease since the Census of 1881. Had it not been fora 
somewhat serious visitation of plague in 1909, which is said to have caused 
about 2,250 deaths out of 2,6''5 from the same disease during the whole decade, 
the increase since 1901 would have been still higher than KkS per cent. Tliis 
increasi*. is all the more noticeable when one recollects that the other towns of 
the District have decreased, and the rural population has only increased by PI 
per cent Unfortunately there are no Census statistics available to shew the 
variation in the natural population of the city li.c the actual population plus 
emigrants minus immigrants). Bui if the vital statistics were to be believed 
[vide Chapter II Subsidiary Table III), which shew that the deaths in the 
decade 1901-11 were more than double ihe births it would be obvious that the 
growing prosperity of the city is entirely due to immigration It is notorious, 
however, that even in Ajmer the system of reporting births i.s extremely 
deficient, and far more unsatisfactory than the reporting of deaths. Never- 
theless, Imperial Tables XI and XIX show that 47 per cent of tlie popula- 
tion are immigrants from other States or Districts, and .assuming that at 
least another 5 per cent are born in the Ajmer district but outside the city it 
will be seen that more than half the inhabitants are foreign born, and the figures 
point to the probabilitte.s of the death -rate bfing actually in excess of the birth- 
rate, though certainly not to such a great extent as the vital statistics would 
lead one to suppose. For emigration, wliich has been left out of consideration 
in the above discussion, causes a further depletion of the city-horn, and to 
replace these a still higlier birth-rate would be required Unfortunately no 
figures for emigration from the city are available. Owing to its very largo 
area of 27 square miles its density is low. 3,193 persons to the square mile. But 
the density of the portion within the city walls, with a population of :5.b22l, is 
91,518-. Just outside the walls lie two more wards. Kais.arg.anj and C.ivendish- 
pura, which may he considered as part of the city proper as contrasted with its 
later' adjuncts like Jonesganj etc. These two wards together have a population 
of 10,180 and a density of 59,882, and if they be combined with the portion 
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within the city walls the density of the city proper may be reckoned at 81,427. 
The projiortion of women in the city is low. being only 821 to eyeiy 1,000 males 
compared with 017 in the rural parts of the district, and 884 in the whole dis- 
trict. The reasons for this low proportion have been dealt with in para 20 above. 

■ The population of Ajmer city is extremely cosmopolitan in character and 
for this reason a sj^ecial Table, Imperial Table XIX, has been compiled to show 
from what parts and what castes most of its immigrants are drawn, their ages, 
and some of their most important occupations. The bii'th-places have been 
referred to in para 27 (c) above. But the most striking feature in^ the immi- 
gration figures is the popularity which Ajmer city seems to enjoy with persons 
born in the United Provinces. Ajmer-Mer%vara is completely encircled by the 
Kajputana States, which are again contiguous to 'far more Native States than 
British territory. And Ajmer is actually nearer to many parts of Central India 
and the Punjab than to the United Provinces. Yet more than a quarter of the 
immigrants hail from the United Provinces, and they equal almost one half 
those from the surrounding States of Rajputana. Agra District supplies more 
than half of the number. Up to 1858 the Province was administered by the 
United Provinces Local Government, which may have started a con- 
nection between the two provinces. Unfortunately Table XIX does not 
give the age pei'iods for all these immigrants but only for the selected 
castes. But, assuming the proportion to be the same as in these castes, 

at least 78 per cent '(which represents 
those under 40 years of age), have 
come from the United Provinces since all 
administrative connection therewith was 
.severed. Another rather curious feature 
is the very slight attraction Ajmer city' 
appears to have for tlie sister district of 
Merwara, which sends only 1,804 persons to 
it, out of whom about 600 are sepoys in 
the 44th Merwara Infantry, and a mere 
handful in the Police force. The figures 
on the margin show tl)e most important 
castes to which most of the immigrants 
belong. The majority are Shekhs, possibly attracted by the pre-sence in the 
city of the famous Musalman shrine, the Durgah Khwaja Saheb. Nearly one- 
third of their actual workers are in railway service. A few of them also enlist 
in the Ajmer- Merwara Police. Nearly two-fifths of them have immigrated from 
the United Provinces. Then come Brahmans, nearly half of whom are from 
the United Provinces, and more than one half of their actual workers find their 
means of support in railway employment. Pathans, who come next, follow 
some way behind the Brahmans. One-third of them were born in the United 
Provinces. 8 per cent of them take employment in the Police force. Nearly 
one-third of the actual worl;ers among them are employed by the Railway. 
Koli immigrants are almost as numerous as Pathans. and find employment in 
larger numbers on the Railway than any other immigrants. 75 per cent of their, 
workers obtaining their livelihood by this means. Two-thirds of them come 
from Jaipur. Among the total number of immigrants there are only 80 females 
to every 100 males. Marwar is the only place which sends to Ajmer city more 
females than males, according to Table XIX. In sympathy with this fact is 
the excess of women over men among the Mahajan immigrants, Marwar being 
their native land. No other of the selected ■ castes sends more females than' 
males except the Kayasthas. The proportion of women among the Kolis is 015 
per thousand males and is the third highest. The lowest proportion is among , 
•the, Rajputs whose female immigrants are only 302 per thousand males. In each : 
of the selected age periods the mates outnumber the females, the proportion of 
the two sexes approximating most closely in the 0-14 period, in which there are ,, 
84 females to every 100 males. By far the larger p'oportion of the immigrants, 

60 per cent of the total number, are of the working ages between 15 and 40 
years. But it is impossible, of course, to say what age they were at the time of 
their migration. 19 per cent are below 14 years of age, and the majiirityof- 
these must have immigrated as young children. From this it would seem 
that a veiy fair proportion of the immigrants bring their families wdth them. 


Casto. 

P. 

if. 

F. 

Shekh ... 

5.905 

3.165 

2.740 

Braliman 

4,5S‘t 

2,587 

2.001 

Pathan 

S.l'^ 

1,907 

1.277 

Koli 

3,124 

1,631 

1,493 

Mahajan 

2.475 

1,175 

1,3011 

Bajpiit 

1,263 

907 

356 

Christian (others).,. 

1,0.57 

608 

440 

Saiyad 

916 

583 

;-33 

Kayastha 

762 

344 

418 

Clifistian (Indian)... 

742 

471 

271 

Others 

16,678 

9.226 

7,452 

Total 

40,694 

22,004 

18,090 
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-vvliicli -would point to some extent to their migration being of the permanent 
hind. As may he gathered from the remarks above about the individual castes, 
railway .service of some kind is the great bait to the majority of the immigrants 
no less than 49 per cent of the actual workers in the city who returned tliis as 
their means of support being immigrants. 4 1 ])er cent of the actual workers 
among the immigrants belonging to the selected castes are in railway service. 
The next most common occupation among them is domestic service, but tin’s 
suppoids only 11 per cent of the actual workers among the selected castes, more 
than half of whom arc Brahmans and Shekhs. The castes selected for the 
Table, however, provide 39 per cent of the actual workers in domestic service 
.in the city. 

29. Alwar City. — The poiaulation of Alwar has deereased by 28-9 per cent 
since 1901 and by 18-2 per cent since 1881, the corresponding figures for the total 
population of the State itself being a decrease of 4-4 over 1901, and an increase 
of lo'O over 1881. The decrease in the recent decade is the greatest there has 
been since 1881; nor does any other city show such a marked decline in the 
1901-1911 decade. But this ajiparent marked decline is mostly artificial, due to 
an out-break of plague at the time of the Census, which drove k great number 
of the inhabitants away from the city. It is impossible, unfortunately, to give any 
estimate of the real population. The same reasons make it useless to discuss any 
further the figures for this city. Its boundaries have been extended so as to 
take in an area whoso population was 1,342 in 1901. 

30. Bharatpur City. — Bharatpur has a population of 30,918 and a density 
of 4,845 persons per square mile. Within the city walls the density rises to 

12,429. The decline in this 
city since 1881 is more 
marked than in any other 
city or capital town. It is, 
in fact, apparently so seri- 
ous that for this reason 
among others it was sug- 
gested recently to transfer 
the capital to some other 
place ; and this must be the 
excuse for dealing hero M'ith 
the statistics at what, other- 
wise, might be considered 
an unreasonable length. 
The following figm-es give some idea of the rapidity of the city’s decline. In 
1881 its population was GG,1G3, and at that time it was the second biggest city 
in the two Provinces, being even larger than Ajmer, and only surpassed by 
Japnir. In 1891 it grew to G7,555, and Avas then the fourth largest city, having 
been outstripped in the decade by Ajmer and Jodhpur (if the present suburbs i)e 
added). In 1901 it AA'as found that there had been a tremendous drop of 23,954, 
amounting to a decrease of 35-5 per cent, Avhich AA'as more than tAA'ico as great 
ns any other city’s decline in that decade. Bharatpur had then fallen to soA'enth 
place among the cities and toAvns. It AA'as lioped that this tremendous diminu- 
tion in the pojnilation might prove to liaA'e been arrested under the more favou- 
rable conditions of the recent decade. But though the decline has not been 
quite so rapid the population has again decreased by 9,GS3 and is noAv only 
33,918. As a result, though it has risen one place since 1901 OAA'ing to the great 
decrease in Udaipur, Bharatpur is noAV onty the sixth largest Ioaa'u. Its present 
population is only just OA'cr half AA'hat it AA'as in 1881 ; in other Avords its decline 
in 30 years is as much as 48-7 per cent, and (excluding Ahvar Avhose docrea-^o 
in 1911 is due to temporary emigration on account of plague at the time of the 
Census) its decrease in this period is three times greater than that of Tonk, 
AA'hich shoAA's the next most rapid decrease since 1881. During the .‘;anie period 
its decline has far surpassed Piatyof any of the other c.apital ioA-.-ns. Siiould tins 
rate of decrease continue the city aa'III be reduced to a .'^inall village of about 1,000. 
inhabitants in 150 years. It is necessyiry, too, to Inair in uAind that not only i.': 


Jllmmtiinr city. 

1011, 

1001. 

1S9I. 

3SS1.’ 

Density 

•i.sts 

C,229 

9,G51 

9,4.12 

Total population 

Actual A-ariation 
reroentage of variation. 

.9.1,918 
- 9,0S,1 
-2'2-2 

4.1,001 
-2.1,954 
- 95-5 

C7,.7.".A 
+ 1,392 
+2-1 

00,10.1 
-32, 245* 
-48 -I* 

Males 

Actual variation 
Porcentago of variation. 

1S.S0.1 

-•1,900 

-20'7 

2.1,703 
- 1.1,030 
-30 '5 

37,3.19 
+ 759 
+ 2-1 

30,080 

-17,777* 

-48-0* 

Females 

Actual variation 
Pcrccntago of variation. 

15,115 

-4,78.1 

-24-0 

19,898 
- 10,318 
-31-1 

30,210 
+ 03.1 
+ 2-1 

29,58.1 
- 14,408* 
-4S-9* 


* ISSl — 1911 variation. 
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tliis large decrease in 
tlie city population so 
greatly in excess of that 
in other cities and 
towns of importance, but 
it is out of all propor- 
tion to the variations in the 
State itself, or the rural 
parts, or the 'urban areas 
excluding the city, as the figures on the margin clcarl}'- show. Another serious 
feature is that the proportion of females to males is lower than in any otlicr city, ' 
being not more than 804 per thousand males. In the whole State the propor- 
tion is 849 and in rural areas 850 per mille. It will be seen from the marginal 
figures above that comparing^ 1911 with 1881 the sexes appear to have dechned 
practically pari passu. It is, however, a generally accepted criticism on the 
Indian Census that the original tendency to omit females at the earlier enumera- 
tions decreases every decade, and this increasing accuracy would tend to main- 
tain an appai.’ent balance between the sexes, even though the females were really 
declining more rapidly. When wo come to the present decade, however, we 
find the females have decreased actually more rapidly than the males, namelj’- at 
the rate of 24 per cent compared with 20-7 }ier cent. The probabilities are, 
therefore, that the female population has been declining throughout more rapidly 
than the male. Turning again to Subsidiary Table VI it will be observed that 
were it not for a considerable amount of immigration the condition of the city 
would be still more serious. 191 per mille of its present inhabitants were born 
outside the State. How many were born in the State but outside the city it is, 
unfortunately, impossible to say. Though surpassed by Ajmer and Kotah'in this- 
respect, its percentage of foreign born is far higher than that in the remaining 
six cities. _ It is less, however, than in 1901 when the foreign born numbered 
507 per mille. The above details help to give some idea of the sci-ious condition 
in which Bharatpur city appears to stand at present. It remains to consider 
the posssible causes thereof. A special committee in Bharatpur has been 
enquiring into the matter, and among the reasons for the decline suggested to 
them are the following ; increased poverty, heavy customs duties, the s°ippression 
of salt manufacture in 1879, the tendency to move outside walled cities ns the 
conditions of life and property grow more secure, a deliberate exaggeration of 
the real population in the Census of 1881 and 1891, excessive emigration, increa- 
sing defects in sanitary arrangements during the last 20 years, a reduction in 
the State army, the exclusion of the Imperial Service Troojis and their 
followers owing to the removal of their lines outside the city between 1891 and 
1901, the famine of 1877 and subsequent famines, exclusion from 1901 and 1911 
of a place called Sewar which was included in the city in 1881 and 1891 ; the 
increasing unhealthiness of the city. Of these causes it is not within the 
province of a Census rejiort to consider the questions of increased jjoverty, 
heavy customs duties, or growing defects in sanitation. The remaining suggested 
causes may, however, be touched on here. Even the champions of the salt 
trade extinction theory admit that the trade was sujjpressed in 1879 and that 
its effects would be felt in the decade of 1881-1891, but not afterwards. Yet 
the 1891 population was larger than that of 1881. The loss from this cause, 
however, may have been counterbalanced to some extent by an increase previous 
to 1881 of 2,700 in the State army which, along with dependants at the rate 
of two to a sepoy, would mean a total increase of about 8,000. So far 
as the 1891-1901 decade is concerned, therefore, these two causes may be 
held to extinguish each other, and consequently the salt theory may be dis- 
regarded. Between 1891 and 1901 the State forces were reduced by 5,300 
which, with dependants, might mean a reduction in the population of about 16,000, 
as the majority of the troops would be recruited from outside the city. This 
would reduce the decrease of 23,954 in the population of 1901 over 1891 to one 
of about 8,000 or only 11 ‘8 per cent. But if we grant this full allowance to 
the reduction in the army as explanatory of much of the decrease in 1891-1901 
it can not in any way explain the 1901-1911 decrease. The removal of the 
Imperial Service Troops lines outside the city between 1891 and 1901. might 
nccount for the reduction of another 1,000. But this again does not affect the 


Unit. 

rcrcontngo of rarliiUon In city coxnixired with 
other nreus. 

100M91I. 

180M001. 

ISSl-ISPl. 

ISSMOll. 

City 

-22 ’2 

- 35 ‘5 

+2-1 

-■IS -7 

Whole State 

-JO-8 

- 2-1 

- -8 

- 1.7-4 

Rural area 

- 9-2 

+ 2-0 

- -7 

- 7 - 1 } 

Urban area (e.xclucling 
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- 5--1 

--1-G 
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1901*1911 decrease. Again, the e.\clusion of Sewar would onlyaiVeot the figures 
for the 1891-1901 and the 1S81-1911 periods, but not the i901-1911 decade. 
Ill 1901 its population was 3,112 and in 1911, 3,097. TJie jiopulations of 1S91 
and 1881 are not known but they were probably greater, for the Cliief used 
constantly to reside there and, as a result, troops and retainers and others lived 
there permanently. This ceased to be tbe case in 1893 when the State came 
under British management, and most of the.se people left Bharatpur altogether. 
But if the Sewar population be added to the 1901 population the decrease over 
1891 would Jie reduced from 3 5 '5 to 30*8 per cent, and the net decrease for the 
30 years from 1881 would be 44T per cent instead of 48-7 per cent, both of which 
figures still are formidable. The tendency to abandon the protection aflbrdcd 
by walled cities is not peculiar to Bharatpur, and may be disregarded as a cause 
when comparing its decline with the other cities and towns of Bajputana which 
arc similarly walled. Bamiiies, likewise, may be disregarded, for the effect of 
famine is felt naturall}’- in rural areas far more than in a city ; yet, as the figures 
on the margin above show, the decrease in the rural population in 1901-1911 
has been only 9-2 compared with 22‘2 in the city, and in 1891-1901 there was an 
actual increase of 2‘6 compared with the decrease of 35 ‘5 in the city. Other 
cities, too, with whose variation Bharatpur compares so unfavourably, likewise 
suffered from cquallj’-, if not more, severe famines. There is little to support 
the theory that the 1881 and 1891 Cen-sus figures were exaggerated. What was 
the object? To begin with, there was no previous Census taken under the 
direction of the Goverment of India, with the results of which the State 

authorities would have feared unfavourable comparisons in 1881. And it is 

generall}’’ recognized that at each successive Census in India, at any rate from 
1881-1901, there has been a gradual tendenc}'^ towards greater accuracy — 7iot, 
however, in the direction of c-rcluding numbers wrongly estimated at previous 
Censuses but in including those wi’ongly omitted. From this point of view, 
therefore, one would e.xpect a rising rather than a falling population 

at each Census. The increase in the 1881-1891 decade of 2*1 per cent was 

actually lower than that in any other city excei^t Kotah. Yet no other State 
in Eajputana has suggested any such explanation for the decline in its towns 
since 1891 and it is far more probable that the Bharatjiur figures are the cause 
of the explanation rather than the reverse. To sum up ; — the actual 
recorded decrease of 23,954 or 35’5 per cent in 1891-1901 can be reduced to one 
of *3,812, or only 7'5 per cent, by adjusting the pojmlation on account of (a) the 
reduction of the State array (&) the removal of the Imperial Service Troojis 
lines outside the city'(c) the exclusion of Sewar. Though this adjusted decrease 
would still be higher than that in any other city for the same decade, except 
Tonk (15*6 per cent) and Kotah ( 12'9 per cent), and greater than that in the other 
towns of the State and the rural area, it presents a far less alarming picture 
than the actual recorded decrease of 35’5 per cent. In the same way, byadju-st- 
inr>- the figures for 1881 and 1911 on account of (o) the reduction of the State 
army since 1881 and {h) the exclusion of Sewar from 1911, the net decrease in 
these 30 years can be reduced from 32,245 or 48’7 per cent to 13,148 f or 2G'2 
per cent. There were no Imperial Service Troops in 1881. This figure, again, 
though so much reduced, is still much higher than the variation of — IG'S in Tonk, 
which (excluding AJwar, whose decrease of 18'2 is due to a temporary exodus at 
the time of the Census of 1911), is the city with the next most marked decline 
during the 30 years, much of which is due to very severe outbreaks of cholera 
and plague in recent years. The reduced figure is likewise higher than the 
decreased (25‘8) in other urban areas and that (7’G) in the rural areas of the 
State. But in no possible way can the 1901-1 1 decrease be adjusted in accordance 
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with any of the above suggested explanations. The figures must he accepted' 
as they stand. And the decline of 22-2 per cent in the decade is all the more 
marked in comparison, if the adjusted figures of 7 '5 per cent are going to he 
accepted as approximately correct for the 1891-1901 decade. The diminution in 
the proportion of women, referred to above, is a contributing _ factor^ in the 
decline, but itself requires explanation. The explanation must lie (n) either in 
excessive emigration or (&) a very high death-rate, or a very low birth-rate. 
Even though the unhealthiness of the city maj’’ not actually increase the death 
rate to a marked degree it may reduce the birth-rate by the debilitating effect of 
constant fever and disease on the constitutions of its inhabitants. Unfortunately, 
the data for determining the effects of both the above causes are not very reliable. 
As only the name of the State or District in which persons are born is recorded in 
the Census Schedules we have no means of gauging the amount of emigration 
from the city itself. We only know that 89,140 persons born in the State had 
emigrated and were alive on March 10th, 1911. How many of these came from 
Eharatpur City, or emigrated during the decade in questions it is impossible to 
say. We know that the number is less than the corresponding number of 1901 
by 19,344 and that this decrease of 17‘8 per cent is out of proportion to the 
decrease in the total State population which is only 10-8. From this it may be 
argued that the tendency to emigrate from the State itself is certainly on the 
decrease, unless it can be proved that there was an exceptionally high death-rate 
among the emigrants during the decade. There is no reason, prima facie, to 
suppose this to be so, as the ^"districts in the Punjab and United Provinces to 
which most of the emigrants go show a much smaller decrease in their population. 
But it is not quite safe to ai'gue from this that emigration from the city itself has 
declined likewise, though the probabilities are that at any rate it has not increased 
since 1901 and, therefore, excessive emigration cannot account for any of the drop 
in population. Emigrants from the State exceeded the immigrants by 1 1 '7 per 
cent in 1911, compared with an excess of 22’9 in 1901. But, once more, it is 
dangerous to argue that emigration from the city was, therefore, in excess of 
immigration. It can only be asserted that immigrants into the city from 
outside the State have decreased by 2,538, or 28T per cent, since 1901, compar- 
ed with a decrease in the total city population of only 22‘2 per cent. The drop 
in immigration from outside the State, therefore, is proiiortionally greater than 
the drop in the city population. But there is still the uncertain factor of 
immigration into the city from the State itself, for which no statistics are 
available. The most one can say is that, on the analogy of the figures for 
immigrants from other States, the probabilities are that a drop in the number of 
immigrants has had something to do with the decline in population. The data 
for discussing the second probable explanation are also unsatisfactoiy, for the 
vital statistics are not very reliable. According to Subsidiary Table III 
Chapter II the total number of deaths for the decade amounts to as much as 
52'8 per cent calculated on the 1901 population compared with 35'9 per cent in- 
the 1891-1901 decade, calculated on the 1891 population. And yet the city has 
been singularly free from out-breaks of cholera or plague. The system of 
recording deaths is much the same in each city and is admittedly more 
reliable than the record of births, and, therefore, though the absolute 
figures may not be of much worth, comparison with other cities is valuable. 
Such a comparison brings out the excessiveness of the death-rate in Bharatpur, 
for this percentage of 52-8 is higher than in any other city, the next 
highest being 50-3 in Ajnier, 48 -2 in Kotah, and 46-9 in Jaipur. Ajmer 
manages to expand by its immigrants, the proportion of whom to its popula- 
tion is about 2^ times as great as the corresponding proportion in Bharatpur. 
The same Subsidiary Table shows the reported birth-rate of Bharatpur to 
be fairly high (33’3). Jaipur (27'0) Bikaner (26'0) and Tonk (14-1) all report 
lower rates. In both sexes the decrease is most pronounced among the 
generation born since last Census. Among children aged 5 — 9 the decrease is as 
much as 41 '3 per cent, and among those aged 0 '^ 4 it is 19'0 per cent. The 
aggregate decrease among those under 10 years is 31 '7 per cent. These figures 
might point either to a very high rate of mortality among infants, or to a very 
low birth-rate especially in the first five years of the decade. But the actual 
births reported in these years were greater than in the latter half of the decade, 

* Gurgaon ...-13’S percent, Muttra ... — 14‘0 percent. 


Agra ... - 3 '6 per cent. 
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being 7,469 compared with 7,0.50. The recent decade, therefore, appears to have 
been exceptionally fatal to young children. The total annual excess of deaths over 
births varied from 53 or 3-3 per cent in 1901 to 2,074 or 142-2 per cent in 1908. 
In the latter year there was a very Jieavy rainfall and in consequence malaria 
was widespread. In 1903 the percentage of excess of deaths over births was 129-7. 
These are the two heaviest excesses on record since vital statistics have been 
recorded. It is curious to note that since 1891 births have exceeded deaths in 
five years only and that the lowest number of births ever recorded was 975 in 
1909, which followed on a year having- the highest death-rate on record. For 
the recorded deaths in 1908, when there' was a severe outbreak of malaria, were 
3,533 and the death-rate was 97 per mille. These figures illustrate the reflex 
action of debilitating diseases on the birth-rate, I^Pough the total number of 
births in 1901-10 has declined by 34-8 per cent, compared with a decline of only 
22-2 per cent in the total population, yet their ratio to the population at the 
beginning of the decade shows a slight increase, spite of a falling population. 
For the total number of births in the 1901-10 decade amounted to 33-3 per cent 
of the 1901 population, compared with 32-9 per cent in the 1891-1901 decade 
calculated on the 18.91 population. But this slight increase in the birth-rate has 
been more than wiped out by the increasing death-rate ; for the excess of total 
d.eaths over total births has risen from 9 per cent in 1891-1901 to 59 per cent 
in 1901-11. 

It is difficult to explain the disproportionate decrease in the female popula- 
tion referred to above. It is serious, for up to a certain point a city must be 
more dependant on its female than its male population for its growth. The 
decrease is most marked among children under 10 years of age, the decline being 
as much as 32-6 per cent, compared with the decline of 24-0 per cent among all 
ages. In the 5 — 9 age period it is even as great as 43-1, and this does not forbode 
well for the next decade for it will mean a considerable drop in females of the 
childbearing ages from 1917 to 1921. On the other hand this unfavourable con- 
dition may be counteracted by the much slighter drop in those between the ages 
of 10 and 20 which is onty 12-8 per cent and is much less than in any other age 
period. The proportion which women of the childbearing ages (15-40 years) in 
1911 bore to the total female population was 459-6 per mille compared with 
442-1 per mille in 1901, This too augurs more favourably for the current 
decade. Unfortunately the figures for 1891 are not available. It is to be re- 
gretted that vital statistics for deaths according to separate sexes are not maintained 
in the city. But 7,042 female births were reported in the decade compared with 
11,341 in the previous decade. These amount to 48-6 per cent of the total 
births compared with 51-0 per cent in 1901. The decline amounts to 37-9 per 
cent, compared with a decrease of only 24-0 per cent in the total female popula- 
tion of the city. On the other hand there has been a relative increase in the 
number of female immigrants into the city from outside the State, for they were 
in the proportion of 23-6 per cent to the city female population in 1911 
compared with 22-9 per cent in 1901. Their actual decrease is only 21-8 per 
cent compared with a decrease of 28-1 per cent among all immigrants, and a 
decrease of 24-0 per cent in the total female population of the city. It is clear 
then that the drop in females is not due to any disproportionate decline in 
immigration, unless there has been a very excessive drop in the number of 
immigrants into the city from the State itself, for which no figures are forth- 
coming. -Little can be proved from the figures about female emigration. 
The decrease in the number of female emigrants from the State is 23-2 jier cent 
compared with a drop in total emigration of only 17-83 per cent and in the total 
State female population of only 12-0 per cent. The decline in the State female 
population, therefore, can be in- no way due to increasing emigration among- 
women. But it is not safe to argue that the same proportions apply to the city. 
One can only say that the strong probabilities are that there has been no 
increase in emigration which could account for the decrease in the female 
population. W e are left, therefore, with the conclusion that it is due mainly 
to a dechning birth-rate. 

W e may now attempt to sum up this somewhat long disquisition. Taking 
the figures for what they are worth, the 1901-11 decade has witnessed a slightly 
rising birth-rate (due possibly to increasing accuracy of reporting), and an 
almost certain drop in immigration, and a probable decline in emigration. The 
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city’s decline, therefore, (which' is the more marked by comparison if the decrease 
in the 1891-1901 decade be explained away by adjustment) must be due to a 
very heavy and rapidly rising death-rate, which is not the result of any abnormal 
epidemic like plague or cholera, but of the' apparently increasing unhealthiness 
of the city. According to the health returns, however, this growing unheal- 
thiness has not shown itself, as might be expected, in an increase of deaths 
from fevers or dysentery and diarrhoea, but from the diseases classified as 
“others” vdiich exclude cholera, small-pox, plague, fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
respiratory diseases, injuries and snake-bites. The deaths shewn under this 
head have risen from 10,511 to 16,088 and are 53-2 per cent higher than in the 
previous decade. 437 deaths from plague and 106 from respiratory diseases 
have been registered compared with mZ from either cause in 1891-1901. The 
other specifically recorded diseases shew a decline out of all proportion to the 
small decline of 5T per cent in the total deaths. 

31. Bikaner City. — Next to Ajmer Bikaner appears to be the most 
thriving of the nine cities. Its population has never shown an actual decline in 
any decade, and has increased by 5'2 per cent since 1901 and bj' as much as 68'4 
per cent since 1881. The growth in the 1901-1911 decade, however, is not as 
large as that in the general population of the State which is as much as 19'fl, 
The reason for this is probably that the State suffered considerably from famine 
in the previous decade so that its population was reduced by 29-7 per cent, 
while the city even then increased b}’' 5‘1 per cent. In the 1901 Census Report 
Captain Bannerman noted that the munificent charity of the wealthy bankers 
in the city prevented the famine from afiecting its natural growth. Its density 
is the third highest among the cities. Its proportion of females is the second 
largest, being 974 to every 1,000 males, which is very high compared with 887 in 
the whole State, and 861 in rural ai'eas. It has a very low proportion, not 
more than 9 per cent, of immigrants from outside the State. It has also the 
lowest death-rate of any of the cities, so far as the vital statistics figures in 
Subsidiary Table III of Chapter II may be believed. But as its birth-rate is 
also very low (the total births in the decade amounting to only 26 per cent of 
the 1901 population), lower, in fact, than any other city but Tonk, and as 
immigration is on a small scale, it is difficult to accept as correct the vital statistics,- 
and the birth-rate is probably very much higher than the reported one. 

32. Jaipur City. — Jaipur still holds easily the proud position of the 
premier city of Rajputana. Its poimlation is 137,098, compared with 86,222 
in the next largest city, Ajmer. Nevertheless, compared with an increase 
of ‘6 per cent in the rural population and a decrease of onlj'' 4’2 per cent in the ur- 
ban areas (excluding the city), it shows a very mark decline of 14’4 per cent since 
1901, though it has maintained its position of 1881 more nearly than any other 
city, its decrease since that year amounting to only 3-8 per cent. The 
remaining towns in the State have increased by 2-8 per cent in the 30 jmars. The 
decrease in the 1901-11 decade is greatty due to the ravages of plague which, 
according to the vital statistics, carried oft’ over 11,500 persons from 1904 to the 
end of 1910. According to the vital statistics in Subsidiary Table III Chapter 
II, the deaths have exceeded the births by more than two-thirds in the decade. 
Immigration from other States is low, only 51 per mille. The density of Jatyur 
45,699 per square mile, is very great and exceeds that of London. Details for 
the portion within the city walls are not available. The proportion of females 
to 1,000 males is 935, which is high when compared with 903 and 894 in the 
Avhole State and rural areas respectively. 

33. Jodhpur City. — Jodhpur is the third largest of the nine cities, having 
a population of 79.756. This includes the suburbs, often called Jodhpur town, 
which has been treated as a separate town in Imperial Tables IV and V. Its 
density is the second highest, being 29,539 to the square mile. Within the city 
walls the density swells to 31,191. There has been a veiy slight increase in its 
population since 1901, only '8 percent, which is low compared with the increase 
of 6'3 in the whole State. Since 1881 it has grown by 25‘9 percent comjpared 
with an increase of 17'1 per cent in the population of the State. The growth of 
the Suburbs, alias Jodhpur town, since 1881 has been considerable, the 
population thereof having more than trebled itself. The increase since 1901 
amounts to 9 '8 percent. Jodhpur is the only city whose vital statistics shew 
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au excess of births over deaths, the percentage of total births in the decade to 
the 1901 population beiug_ 547 compared with 457 deaths. These fio-ures 
exclude the suburbs, for which no vital statistics are maintained. The fact that 
S23ite of this the city jirojier shows a slight decrease of T9 per cent since 1901 is 
due, no doubt, to very little imniigratiou, for its jDrojiortion of inhabitants born 
outside the State is less than in any other city, being as low as 45 per inille. 
Ihe jiroiiortion of females in Jodhpur is the .same as that in rural areas, namely 
906 to 1000 males. In the whole State the projiortion is as high as 914. 

34. Kotall City. — Kotah is the smallest of the nine cities. Its area has 
decreased slightly since 1911 owing to the severance from the city of the .portion 
called Chbaoni. Its population is now 32,753 and its density 7,798. Within the 
city walls its poiiulation is 24,844 and its density 27,977. The proportion of 
females to males is 932 per mille, compared with 935 and 934 in the whole State 
and rural areas_ respectively. Kotah city has a higher proportion of inhabitants 
who have immigrated from other States than any city except A.jmer, being as 
much as 295 jier mille. According to the vital statistics the total number of 
deaths during the decade has been 48 ‘2 per cent of the 1901 population, and its 
birth-rate 40-3 per cent. The population has only slightly increased by 1-9 per 
cent since 1901, whereas the increase in the rural jiojnilation is as much as 18’S 
per cent and in the urban area (excluding the city) it is 13-9 per cent. The city 
has declined since 1881 by as much as 14-8 per cent, compared witlnan increase 
of G‘5 in the remaining towns, and a decrease Ip ihe, ^--^■•''=^^'pop®^tion of the brace 
of not more than 97 per cent. Tbie icparcljl due to a disbanding of the troops 
-and- the 'discharge of the llevenue Settlement establishment at the cajiital 
between 1881 and 1891. 

35. Tonk City. — The decline in Tonk city, which is as much as 13 per 
cent since 1901 and 17 per cent since 1881, is due greatly to a serious outbreak 
of cholera in 1905 and 1900 which is said to have carried off about 2,000 jDersons 
in the two years, and to severe fdague in 1910 from which 4,000 deaths are 
reported to have occurred. In the remaining urban areas the decrease in the 
recent decade was only 1 per cent, and in the last .SO years only 13-6 per cent. 
Plague at the time of the Census, also, led to a temporary emigration of the 
people from the city. According to the vital statistics, deaths during the decade 
were more than double the births ; yet the death-rate appears lower than any 
city’s except Bikaner’s. The reported birth-rate is phenomenally low, the total 
number of births in the decade being only 14 per cent on the 1901 population.- 
The proportion of the city’s inhabitants born outside the State is as much as 117 
per mille, which is higher than in any city except three. But for this, no doubt, 
the decline would have been still greater. The j^roportion of females, 1,011 to 
1 ,000 males, is excejitionaily high, and Tonk is the only city where they exceed the 
males. The corresponding pi’oportioii in the whole State and in rural areas is 
939 and 925 per thousand males I'espectively. It may be more than a mere 
coincidence that this high proportion is found in a city the major portion of 
whose inhabitants are Musahnan.s. For, while the Hindu males exceed the 
females, being 451 per mille of the male po^iulation compared with 429 per mille 
among the females, the Musalman women form 541 per mille of the females 
pojiulation and the men 518 per mille. No other city has such a high propor- 
tion of Musalmaus, the next highest being Ajmer where not more than 361 per 
mille of the females and 351 per mille of the males are Musalmans. In five 
out of the nine cities the Musalman females exceed the males, and in the remain- 
ino- four their numbers are practically equal. In the total population of 
Rajputana the proportion of Musalman females to males is higher than among 
Hindus, though by only 2 per mille. The density of the city is lower than any 
other, being only 2,117 to the square mile, but in the portion within the city 
walls it amounts to 57,431. 

36. Udaipur City. — Udaipur, which has 33,229 inhabitants, shows the 
largest decrease in population since 1901 of any city except Alwar, whose 
decrease as noted in para 29 above is a temporary one. From being the fifth 
largest city in 1901 it is now smaller than all except Kotah (32,753). In no 
decade has Udaipur shewn such a rajiid decline, its decrease being as much as 
27 per cent. This is the more extraordinary when one sees from Subsidiary 
Table II that the rural population has made a rapid recovery, with an increase 
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of 31 per cent, since tlie set back of 1891-1901 caused by famine. The decrease 
in the urban population, excluding the city, is much slighter too than in 
Udaipur itself, amounting to only 7 "9 per cent. Since 1881 Udaipur has 
declined by 13 per cent, compared with a decrease of 11 ‘7 per cent, in the 
remaining towns. The causes of tliis great decline during the 30 years are not 
clear. Plague is, no doubt, one of them, as there have been several visitations 
both in the citj^ and in the State since 1904. But the Resident considers that the 
total mortality resulting therefrom has not been so great as that which occurs in 
a single year of really severe malaria. Plague, however, had broken out in the 
city shortly before the Census, which led to a temporary exodus of some of the 
inhabitants, so that a certain amount — though it is impossible to estimate how- 
mueh — of this decrease is accidental. No Autal statistics of any sort are maintain- 
ed in the city. The proportion of immigrants from other States is very low, 
namely 47 per cent. There is nothing m the way of industries or anything 
else to attract outsiders ; education and administration are both very backward ; 
and it seems improbable under present conditions that the eity will e^mr recover 
its position of 1881. The Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway which was opened in 
1898, though it has brought the beauties of this picturesque spot within easy 
reach of all, has assisted possibly in attracting its inhabitants to other places. 
The number of females to 1,000 males is 903, compared with 929 in rural areas 
and the whole State. No figures for density are available as the area of the 
city is not known. 


37. Capital — In addition to the remarks above on the nine cities 

a few details about some of the' remaining capital towns may be of interest. 
Their populations are as follows. Beawar (22,800) Karauli (19,80'3) Bandi 
( 19 , 598 ) Dholpur (19,922) Chhaoni Jhalrapatan (11,474) Kishangarh (10,418) 
Partabgarh (8,329) Slaahinira (7,929) Banswara (7,665) Jaisalmer (7,420) Sirohi 
(6,615) Duugarpur (6,470) Kushalgarh (2,594), Seven out of the thirteen have 
grown since 1901, uamety Banswara, Beawar, Bundi, Dholpur, Duugarpur, 
Jaisalmer and Sirohi, the greatest increase (17'1 per cent) being in Sirohi. 
The greatest decline (19'8) is in Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, the capital of Jhalawar. . 
Only four have increased since 1881, Beawar (44'0 per cent), Dholpur (25 ’8 
per cent), Sirohi (L6'l percent). Duugarpur (’3 per cent). During this period, 
also, Chhaoni Jhalrapatan shows the greatest decrease, amounting to 43’5 per 
cent. The proportion of females per thousand males among them ranges from 
848 in Dholpur to 1,076 in Dungarpur. There is a higher percentage of females 
in all of them than in either the rural areas of their States or the Avhole 
State, The following details about those over 1 0,000 in iiojiulation may be given. 

Beawar, the capital of the Merwara District, has been referred to in paras 
3 9, 22, 26 above. It has shewn a steady increase ever since the Census of 1881, 

having groAvn by 6,971 or 44 per cent since then. 

(a ) Beawar. The rate of increase in the recent decade, however, is 

not as rapid as in former ones, being only 4'0 per cent. 
This is partly due to outbreaks of plague between 1901 and. 1911. Its 

e 'oportion of females to a thousand males is 849 compared with 882 in the Avhole 
istriet and 890 in rural areas. Its density is 8,143 per .square mile. Within 
the walls of the toAvn it rises to 73,709. Beawar owes its constant prosperity to 
the cotton industry. 


Karauli has been referred to in para 24 aboAm as an instance of the deleteri- 
ous effect of the proximity of araihvay. Its decline since 1901 (15'7) is greater 

than any of the other thirteen capitals except Kishan- 
(h) Karauli. garh and Chhaoni Jhalrapatan. It has decreased by 

22'7 per cent since 1881. It also has a low propor- 
tion of females, only 877 iier thousand males, and is surpassed in this respect by 


Dholpur alone, 

Bundi, though it has increased by 1'5 per cent since 1901, has not yet 
, . ^undi regained its position of 1881, its decrease in the 30 

^ ■ years being 5 ’5 per cent. Its females are in the 

proportion of 999 to 1,000 males. 

Dholpur has ncA'cr sheAA'ii a decrease in any decade and has groAim by 2 5 '8 
.y. , per cent since 1881 and 3'2 per cent since 1901. 

[c j wpir. It has, ncA'ertheless, the loAvest proportion of females 

of any of the thirteen toAvns, namely 848 per thousand males. 
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Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, the capital of JhalaAvar, has declined more than any 
of the others since both 1881 and 1901. Its population has decreased by 19’8 jaer 

cent in the last ten years and by 43’5 per cent in the last 
(e) Chhaoni Jhalrapatan. thirty. This is much greater than either the variation 

in rural areas, which is + 14’3 since 1901 and — 34’6 
since 1881, or the decrease in the remaining urban areas, which is 9-6 since 1901 and 
37'3 since 1881. The great decrease since 1881 is partly explained by the transfer 
of a number of State employes with their families to Kobah when the Jhalawar 
State was remodelled. Its females exceed the males, and the proportion is as 
high as 1050 per thousand males compared with only 897 in rural areas and 924 
in the whole State. 

Like Chhaoni Jhalrapatan, Kishangarh shows a steady decline. Its 1911 
population is 17'7 per centlower than that of 1901 and 29-7 per cent lower than 

that of 1881. The decrease since 1901 is out of all 
(f) J^isJiangarli. proportion to that in the rural areas and other towns 

which is 1-1 and 9 '6 respectively. There appears no 
obvious reason for it and it is the more remarkable as the town contains indus- 
tries in the way of cotton pressing spinning and weaving. Nor is its propor- 
tion of females excessively low, being 91 4 per thousand males compared with 898 
in rural areas and 907 in the whole State. 

38. Style of Villages- — The style of village varies much with the nature of 
the country and often with the caste and the State. On the extreme east of the 
province, in the Northern parts of Bharatpur among the Meos the average 
village lies closelj^ packed together ; a high wall with one common entrance 
encloses in its comjround the dwellings of several different families. In the 
Central Tahsils, inhabited chiefl 5 ^ by Jats, Ahirs, and Brahmans, the houses 
are not so closely packed together and most of them have their own separate 
compounds. In the Gujar villages in the South, on the other hand, the 
houses lie scattered about at considerable distances. In this one State again 
the type of house varies from mud one-storeyed huts with flat or thatched 
roof, to two-storeyed stone houses with roofs of large slabs of red stone, found 
nearer the hills. In Dholpur, on the other hand, which is very like Bharatpur 
in other ways, there is said to He little difference between the villages of the 
different castes. The houses are built of mud, or stone, and have flat roofs in 
some parts and sloping in others. Taking next the extreme opposite western 
side of Rajputana, namely Sirolii, the houses are generally closely packed 
together, except those of the Rebaris (the great shepherd caste) aud the hill 
tribe of Grassias, who live in widely scattered hamlets. Again in the South 
in the Bhil States the Bhils in most parts live in more or less isolated huts 
at some distances from their neighbours, each having its own separate en- 
closure. In Banswara the Rebaris’ and Banjaras’ villages can be recognized 
generally by their thatched huts which are circular in shape. Houses of mud, 
brick, bamboo, and grass are all found. In the desert States, again, the style 
of village and house varies more with the locality than the caste. In the sandy 
tracts the houses are more isolated and often built of reeds. In the more fertile 
parts and where material is available the houses are found closer together and 
more substantially built. It may thus be said that nearly every style of village 
and of house, single-storeyed, two-storeyed, flat roofed, sloping roofed, tiled, 
thatched, stone slab roofed, with or without comjDounds, standing alone or wedged 
closely to its neighbour, with walls of brick, reeds, mud, clay, stone, bamboo, 
may be found in these Provinces. But, in nearly all, the lower or depressed 
castes are compelled to live in either a separate quai'ter or outside the village 
altogether. 

39. Definition of a Village. — With very few exceptions the Mauzawar 
definition of a village was taken, as in 1901, for Census purposes, hamlets being 
included in the parent village. But in Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, and Shah- 
pura hamlets were counted this time as separate villages. Partly due to this, 
and partly to the transfer to the Rajputana Agency of the Chhabra, Pirawa, 
and Sironj Parganas, there is an increase of about 7 per cent in the number of 
villages. A portion of this increase, however, is the result of villages being 
reinhabited which were abandoned in the famine years preceding the Census 
of 1901. 
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40. . Average population of Villages.— Tlio average population of a 
village in Rajputana, as Subsidiary Table III shows, is 285 and in Ajmer- 
Merwara 486. The average is smallest in the hilly Bhil Chiefship of 
Kushalgarh. But if we omit the Bhil States, the definition of a Bhil 
village being rather vague, it will be seen that the smallest average village, 
namely 171 persons, is in Jaisalmcr. The ma-Kimuin average in Rajputana 
is 444, in ]\'Iarwar. The contrast in this respect with the other two desert 
States of Jaisalmer (171) and Bikaner (263) is very marked, and the possible 
reasons for it are discussed in para 41 infra. But Marwar’s average is far 
surpassed by the Ajincr Di.strict with one of 618. The great differenee 
between Ajmer and Sicrwara (309) is probably due to historical reasons. 
“The comparatively open country of Ajmer was swept by the march of 
ai’inics struggling to win the commanding position of Ajmer city and the fort of 
Taragarh, and the people were driven to congregate in large villages, while the 
tide of battle left the hills of !Merwara undisturbed.” * On the other hand it 
must be remembered that few of the iMerwnra villages are situated on the sites 
where they were in the strenuous times thus described. The district is covered 
with small deserted villages perched up the sides of the hills, which the inhabi- 
tants abandoned for the more open and unprotected plains below, wdien the 
district was settled by the British. But for this we should e.tpect to find the 
relative position of Merwara more like that of the hilly Bhil States, instead of 
being as high up as ninth on the list of averages. The three States of greatest 
density, Bharatpur, xVlwar, and Dholpur stand seventh, fourth, and third on the 
list witli an average population per village of 374,406, and 434 re.spcctiveljL 

41. Proportion living In large villages.— The figures on the margin 
show that the proportion of the rural population living in villages having over 

2,000 inhabitants is small. In 
Rajj)utana the larger proportion 
live in villages of under 500, in 
x\jmer-!Mcrwara in villages of 
between 500 and 2,000 inhabitants. 
Of the Divisions the Southern 
• (the Bhil country) has by far the 
largest proportion living in small 
villages, namely 631 compared 
with 459 in the Eastern and 419 
in the Western. It is noticeable 
that the Western Division still 
contains the highest proportion of persons in the larger villages, there being 7 
per raille in villages of over 5000 inhabitants, compared with 2 per mille in the 
Eastern Division and none in the Southern. This has been said to be due to “a 
scanty rainfall, limited facilities for getting water, and the insecurity of the country 
in former days which forced people to band together for mutual protection.”! 
This explanation is rather doubtful. Scanty rainfall and limited facility for 
obtaining water would seem more likely to limit than to increase the size of 
villages. Where Avater is difficult to get in large concentrated quantities and is 
obtainable solely from wells, it would be easier pnma facie to find enough to 
support a small number of people on any one spot than a larger number. Nor 
are the facts quite what they appear superficially or have been assumed to be. 
There is only one village Avith a population of over 5,000 in Bikaner, and it is 
perhaps a mere accident that this has not come within the somewhat elastic 
definition of a town. In Marwar, too, there are only tAvo villages of over 5,000. 
In Jaisalmcr there are nom, The border line, too, betAA^een a village of just 
over 5,000 and just under is very thin, so far as causes go. (Germany, as 
remarked above in pax’a 18 (a), goes so far as to classify every place Avith a 
population of over 2,000 as a toAvn, regardless of its characteristics.) And if we 
take into consideration all the Adllasfes of over 2,000 the W^estern DiAusion has a 

Page 21, India Census Report of 1901. 

t Page 12, Rajputana Census Report 1901. Compare, too, page 27, India Census Report of 
1901. “The average size of a village varies from (the maximum of) 335 in the Western Division, 
where aearcity of water and insecurity of life have compelled people to gather together in certain 
localities." 
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smaller proportion of its population living in such than the Eastern with its. 
ample water supply and rainfall. Further if the figures for Jaisalmer he examin- 
ed, where the first two, at any rate, of these suggested causes are at work most 
strongly, it will he seen that none of the population in that State are contained 
in villages over 2,000 ; in fact its proportion of small villages is one of the highest 
in the Province. Possibly scanty rainfall and limited facilities for getting water 
are so extremely pronounced here that it would be impossible to support more 
than 500 persons in one' place ! As to the third -suggested cause, namely 
insecurity of the country in the old days, it may be that the extreme inhospi- 
tahleness of this great desert State kept it freer than her sisters in the Division 
from invading armies and marauders. But, as a matter of fact, the figures for 
this Division on this point are swamped by Marwar ; for Bikaner likewise has a 
very small proportion of its population in villages of over 2,000 inhabitants. Out 
of the sixteen States which have any villages at all of this size Bikaner stands so 
low as thirteenth. Marwar on the other hand is as high as fifth. More than 
half Bikaner’s rural population, in fact, live in the smallest type of village of all, 
the “under 500” class. If, therefore, the physical explanations offered above be 
true they can only apply to Marwar and they endeavour to explain facts in 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer which require no explanation, as having no existence. It 
is difficult, indeed, to assign any reason why in some States people should collect 
in the larger type of villages of over 2,000 more than in others though it is easy 
to understand that in hilly or jungly States, like those in the Southern Division, 
they can not do so. Why, for instance, should Marwar with its scanty rainfall, 
vast area, extremeljr low density, desert soil, and large population, be so nearly 
alike in this respect to Jaipur, Sirohi, Alwar, Jhalawar, Bharatpur, (to name them 
in the order of their proportion of large villages) 1 Their conditions are 
absolutely different. Jaipur has a large area, high density, good soil and rainfall, 
and large population. Bharatpur and Alwar have the highest density of all, 
fairly large populations, small areas, good rainfall, and fertile soil. Can it be 
that in Marwar the explanation lies in the very large number of semi-indepen- 
dent estates belonging to petty Chieftains, Jagh^ars, Bhumias, etc., which 
undoubtedly exist in this State (only 690 out of 4,030 villages being Khalsa 
according to the last Gazetteer) ? Most or many of these would tend to have, as 
it were, little capitals of their own which would more likely attain larger dimen- 
sions than the ordinary village. This historical cause may, perhaps, have 
counteracted the natural tendencies of scanty rainfall and limited water supply 
which have really militated against, and not in favour of, the formation of lai’ge 
villages in these other two desert States. It is very probable, no doubt, that in- 
security of life and property helped towards the concentration in large villages 
or small walled towns. For it is noticeable that it is just that portion of Bikaner 
which was most likely to attract marauders and invading armies, namely the 
more fertile portion adjoining the Punjab on the East and Shekhawati and 
Marwar on the South-East, which contains 12 out of the 16 largest towns and 
villages. This same reason, and possibly, once more, the existence of a number 
of Thakurs’ and Jagirdars’ estates, having capital villages, may account for 
Sirohi’s high proportion of large villages, spite of so much of its territory being 
forest-clad hills. It was constantly at 'war with Jodhpur and harried by the 
Minas, a' wild robber tribe. Jaipur, too, has seen its plains often swept by 
warring hosts, and also has a large number of Thakurs and Jagirdars. But 
Jhalawar’s high proportion of large villages is difficult to. explain. 

It will be remembered that the ordioary minimum limit of population for 
towns is laid down in the Census Code as 5,000. It is interesting to observe 
that, had this limit been strictly adhered to and if the towns under that size be 
transferred to the rural population, the relative position of the units (excluding 
the petty Chiefships) remains almost unaltered as regards the proportion of 
their population living in really large villages (that is in those having over 2,000 
inhabitants), except that ICishangarh rises ten places, from sixteenth to sixth or, 
excluding the British districts where the pressure of population is greater, to 
fourth. If the explanation of Ajmer heading the list be, as suggested in para 
40 above, that the inhabitants were driven to herd in large villages owing to 
the country being swept by the armies of those trying to capture the city, the 
same would apply to Kishangarh which is undistinguishable in phj^'sical features 
from the plain of Ajmer and lies along the whole of the North-Eastern and 
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Eastern frontier of the Ajmer District and across the route from Ajmer to 
Jaipur, Agra, or Delhi, .from -which direction the majority of the armies 
invading Ajmer would conic, 

42. Conclusion, — From the above discussion it may be possible to deduce 
some of the causes which lead people to collect in large villages. Scanty 
rainfall, difficulties of water supply, unproductive soil, hilly and forest country, 
all appear to militate against the lormation of large villages ; while insecurity of 
property and life, a feudal basis of soeiet}’’, a water supply easj’’ to obtain, fertile 
soil, and pressure of jjojmlation tend towards concentration of the people, 

HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 

43. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table I contains the actual figures 
for houses in urban and rural areas. Subsidiary Table VII, at the end of this 
Chapter, shows the average number of persons per house, and houses per square 
mile. 


44. Definition of a House. — For Census purposes a house was defined in 
the Rajputana Code as being, in rural areas, “ the building, or buildings, or pai’t 

of a building, or hut, occupied as a dwelling place bj’- 
(a) Rural areas. one commensal famil}’’.” A commensal famil}’- was 
defined as a group of persons (including their resident 
dependants and servants) who live together and use the same cooking-place 
(eh hi clniUie kd pahd hhdte hain). This definition was modified by a few excep- 
tions, so slight, however, as not to affect the general application of it. In .1901 
the definition adopted in villages and small towns was “ the dwelling place of 
one or more families and their resident servants and dependants, having a 
separate principal entrance from the common w.ay, space or compound.” It 
will thus be seen that in either case the definition in rural areas v’as based more 
on the social unit than the structural, and that in this Census the common cook- 
ing place or chulha displaced “the separate principal entrance from the common 
way.” 

In towns the definition adopted ofiered two alternatives. The Rajputana 
Code laid down that “ in Municipalities a house may be defined as an}’ building ’ 

separately asse.ssed to Municipal taxation." But 
(h) Urban areas. where this definition was found impracticable, and in 

towns which were not Municipalities, the old definition 
of 1901 in villages and small towns (see stqv’a) was allowed. This latter one was 
universally followed. Sub-numbers, however, were affixed to the room or set of 
rooms occupied by a commensal family, and, as the Census staff and the abstrac- 
tion offices -u’ere instructed to treat these sub-numbers in the enumeration hooks 
as separate houses, the definition of a house in urban areas approximated very 
nearly to that in villages and v’as practically equivalent to the commensal 
family. 

45. Variation in Houses and Families.— The change in definition in 
both areas, but especially in towns, probably accounts to some extent for 

the apparent increase in 
both Provinces in the 
number of houses per 
square mile, coupled with 
the decrease in the average 
number of joersons per 
house, which are larger 
and ■ smaller respectively 
than in any previous year. 
The figures on the margin 
show the difference. Both 
Provinces show an increase 
in the number of houses per square mile, and a decrease in the average number 
of persons per house. The comparative figures for the Southern Division are 
not worth analysing, as they are vitiated by the Bhil population, whose houses 
in most cases were not actually numbered in 1901, and were not numbered in 
some cases at this Census. The Western Division shows a slight increase in 


Province nnd 

Average of persons per house. 

Average houses per square Toilo. 

Division. 

1911. 

1901. 

1591. 

18S1. 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Persons per house per square mile. 


Province ; Natural Division; and 

A VERAOE OF PERSOKS PET. 

IIODSE.’ 

Average nember of houses pee 

SQUARE MILE. 

State or District. 

1011. 

1901. 

1891. 

188t. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


■El 

8 

9 

Bajputana and AJmer-Merwara. 

4-31 

6-05 

6-47 

4-89 

19-4 

15-6 

' 17-7 

16-4 

Bajputana 

432 

6-09 

5-47 

4-82 

18-9 

15-0 

17-2 

16-3 

Eastern Divition 

4 -ss 

S-9B 

6-11 

B-tS 

S7-B 

sri 

S9-4 

8S-e 

A1w.ar 

4-40 

C-41 

5G3 

c-74 

GC-2 

41-1 

43-4 

32-3 

Bliaratpnr 

4-10 

G-64 

7-32 

7-33 

G7-7 

47-6 

44-1 

44-5 

Band! ... 

4-30 

4-77 

6-67 

4*21 

22-9 

16-2 

23-5 

27-3 

Dhoipnr 

4-C4 

4-72 

4 -04 

c-io 

40-1 

49-7 

62-2 

41-9 

Jaipur 

4-41 

0-71 

7-28 

4-99 

38-4 

25-4 

24-9 

32-6 

Jhalarrar 

4-05 

6-10 

eo3 

G-40 

29-3 

21-6 

33-1 

84-4 

Karauli 

4-07 

4-85 

4-49 

5-73 

29-0 

2G0 

28-1 

20-9 

Kishangarh 

4-09 

4-07 

C-.’iS 

4-&2 

24-9 

20-0 

22-2 

29-1 

Kotah 

4'()7 

4-07 

4-93 

3-99 

27-6 

20-5 

25-7 

31-4 

Lawa 

3'OG 

r.-ci 

G-82 

4-54 

34-1 

23-4 

25-9 

31-1 

Shalipura 

4-20 

3 98 

4-CO 

4-77 

27-9 

26-5 

33-7 

26-8 

Xonk 

4-24 

5-25 

4*52 

4-00 

28-0 

20-4 

33-0 

28-8 

Eotilhtm Divtiion 

.^•07 

S-85 

4-48 

4SS 

S4‘B 

ZO-B 

se-8 

SS-7 

Banswara ... 

4-39 

G-GG 

3-91 

2-90 

23-4 

16-4 

24-0 

22-3 

Dungarpur 

4- IS 

3-S8 

4-34 

4-44 

2G'3 

193 

15-7 

13-6 

Kuslialgarh ... ... 

4'7C 

4-41 

... 

... 

13C 

10-8 


... 

Mo war 

4-02 

.3-71 

4-01 

4-45 

2.5-3 

21-8 

29-4 

25-7 

Parlabgarh 

3-30 

3-62 

4-16 

4-2G 

18-2 

16-7 

23-9 

21-0 

Birohi 

4-OS 

3-90 

4 -36 

4-C8 

23-6 

20-2 

22-0 

15-6 

JFetient Divition 

4-48 

' 4-48 

C'SS 

4-5S 

s-s 

7-8 

8-9 

7-0 

Bikaner 

4-.’)9 

6-02 

C-13 

4-73 

6-6 

6-0 

6-8 

4-6 

Jaisalmcr 

4-22 

4-13 

4-C8 

4-12 

1-3 

1-1 

1-6 

1-6 

Marwar 

4-46 

4-33 

5-02 

4-G3 

13-2 

12-8 

14-4 

11-1 

Ajmer-Merwara 

4-08 

4-44 

6-34 

7-19 

45-3 

89-6 

37-5 

23-7 

• ‘^jincr «t. ••• ••• ... 

4-07 

4-B5 

6-30 

7-11 

45-2 

39-0 

38-5 

24-4 

Morwara 

4-13 

4-11 

5-45 

7-47 

46-7 

41-5 

34-3 

21-2 
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Variation in popuSationm 

1. Introductory. — This Chapter deals generally with the variations in 
the population of the two Provinces and the Natural Divisions, States, and 
Districts. The variation in cities and towns has been discussed already in 
Chapter I. The variation in population is, from the adraini-strative point of 
view, perhaps the most important subject with which this Report deals, and for 
this reason it and its possible causes require to be examined very carefully. 

2. Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table II gives the populations of each 
Province, Natural Division, and State or District, in 1911, 1901, 1891, and 1881, 
Subsidiary Table II, Chapter I, shows the urban and rural populations separate- 
ly, and their variations, in 1911, 1901, 1891, and 1881. Of the Subsidiary 
Tables at the end of this Chapter, Table I gives the percentage of variation in 
relation to density since 1881. Table II contains figures for migration, and the 
variation in the natural po]iulation. Table III gives a few vital statistics. 

3. Causes of Variation in Population. — An apparent variation in popu- 
lation may be due to any or all of the following causes : — 

(a) Variations in the areas included in the Province. 

(b) Impi’oved or varying methods of enumeration. 

(c) Variations in birth and death-rates. 

(d) Variations in n)igration. 

To enable one to obtain a correct estimate of the true variation in popula- 
tion, which is the resultant of the last two factors alone, it is essential first of all 
to eliminate or adjust the figures for the first two disturbing factors. It will be 
necessary, therefore, and at the same time interesting to summarize briefly in 
respect of these two factors, the main features of the various Censuses which 
have taken place previously to 1911. 

RAJPUT AN A. 

4. Previous Enumerations. — The 1911 Census was supposed to cover 
exactly the same area as previous ones except that (1) two villages have been 

transferred to Bikaner fro.m- the. Punjab, since 1901 
(a) Inclusion of new (2) the outlying parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and 

areas. Sironj, in the Tonk State, formerly reckoned in the 

population of the Central India Agency, have been 
transferred to the Rajputana Agency since 1901. . 

The Census of 1881, taken on February 1 7th, was the fii’st general enumera- 
tion which ever took place in Hajputana .since it came into touch with the 
British. There appears to be no record of any enumeration of the whole 

Province at any time previous td this, though in indi- 
(6) iTnprovecl or varying vidual States the Chiels,‘'’Gu uiieir own account, may 

methods of enmae- have held a Census of some sort of their subjects. 

ration. Such a count took place, for instance, in Bharatpur 

State in 1867. Anotlier took place in Jaipur city 
previous to 1881. The 1881 population of Rajputana was recorded as 9,984,199 
(excluding the three parganas of Tonk State, then in the Central India Agency, 
and the Bikaner-Punjab villages); but this figure excluded altogether (1) the 
parganas of Gangapur and Nandwas, belonging to the Central India States of 
Gwalior and Indore, w'hich lie in the Mew'ar Agency and escaped enumeration, 
and (2) the Bhil tracts in Banswara, Dungarpur, Kushalgar^f^ Mewar, and Par- 
tabgarh, where owing to the pronounced repugnance of the- people, leading in 
some instances to a disturbance of the peace, no regular Census could be taken. 
A vague guess of the population of these Bhil tracts, however, was made by 
roughly estimating the number of houses and allowing an atfergge of four per- 
sons to each house. On this basis 166,343 persons would have to be added to 
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.to the figures mentioned above, making the total population 10,100,542. But 
the estimate of the houses themselves was a very rough one, no attempt being’ 
made actually to number them or count them. In iSirohi, too, the Bhils and 
Grassias in the Bhakhar pargana were not enumerated directly, but their 
numbers were ascertained indirectly through . people of the adjoining villages. 
Their numbers, however, are included in the published total of 9,934,199. With, 
the exception of the Bhil and Grassia tracts mentioned above, the houses appear 
to have been actually numbered everywhere. But further inaccuracies must be 
allowed for, owing to the final enumeration in Bikaner, Jaisalmer, Marwar, and 
Sirohi being non-synchronous and effected chiefly by day. In Mewar, too, the 
enumeration was by day. 

In the Census of 1891, taken on February 27th, only slight progress was 
made in eliminating the factor of irregular enumeration. The Bhil tracts of 
BansM'ara and Par^bgarh appear to have been enumerated in a more orthodox 
fashion. But those of ■ Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, and Mewar, and the Bhds and 
Grassias of the Bhakhar pargana of Sirohi, were only approximately estimated, 
on the same system as before, namely at the rate of 4 persons per house, the 
houses again being only very roughly counted. In Dungarpur, in fact, exactly 
the same number was taken as in 1881 ! Excluding these Bhils and Grassias the 
population was 11,990,504 and including them 12,220,.843. Both these figures 
include the Gangapur and Nandwas parganas but exclude the Bikauer-Punjab 
villages and the tliree Central India Tonk parganas, A further advance, too, was 
made in the synchronous nature of the Census, for througlioufc Bajputaria, except 
in the Bhil tracts of Banswara and, of course, the irregularly enumerated portions 
referred to above, the final enumeration took place on the night of February 27th. 

In 1901 greater progress was made in obtaining a genuine and synchronous 
enumeration througout the Province. An attempt was made to enumerate the 
Bhil and Grassia tracts instead of merely guessing at their population, as hither- 
to, The people were mustered by -the headmen of the villages at certain centres 
and counted, while the headmen supplied details about the absentees. This 
procedure, though still leaving a considerable loophole for omissions, must have 
produced more accurate results than those of 1881 and 1891. But the enume- 
ration was still not synchronous in these tracts. The total p^ulation amounted 
to 9,723,301 .excluding the Bikaner-Punjab villages and the Central India Tofik 
parganas. 

At the present Census, when the population, including the Bikaner-Punjab 
villages and the three Tonk parganas, was 10,-530,432 a still further step wa* 
taken. Houses were actually numbered in the Bhil tracts in Banswara, Dun- 
garpur, Kushalgarh, and Partabgarh, and the enumeration done in the ordinary 
way, though it was not possible to take any final check on the 10th March, 1911 
in any of these four units except Kushalgarh, where it was done on the morning 
of that day. In Mewar and Sirohi, however, it was still considered impossible 
to number the houses or count the people in the ordinary way. But a list of 
houses was prepared from information given by the headmen, which was check- 
ed with the record of houses kept by the Darbars for revenue purposes. The 
Census was taken by summoning the headmen of every house to convenient spots 
shortly before the day of the Census and making them give all the necessary 
information about the members of their households, The information was given 
in the presence of the headmen of the villages and was thus checked by reference 
to them as far as possible. It will thus l>e seen that the Census of 1911 was 
more regular than that of 190 1, but that in the Southern Division the ideal has 
not yet been attained of a completely synchronous enumeration taken in the 
regular prescribed method. 

5. Attempted Elimination of Disturbing Factors.— It is easy to 
adjust the figures on account of factor (a) (newly included areas). The original 
figures for the Tonk Parganas and the ex-Punjab villages are known and have 
been included in Imperial Table II of 1911, and the populations for 1881, 1891, 
and 1901, adjusted on this account, amount to 10,102,105, 12,171,749, and 
9,853,360. 

But Imperial Table II excludes all the accidentally omitted or merely estimat- 
ed portions mentioned in paragraph 3 supra under factor (6). A true estimate of 
the variation, therefore, cannot be obtained from the figures in that Table, except as 
regards the Eastern and Western Divisions. But iuBubsidiary Table I at the end 
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of this Chapter an attempt has been made to adjust the figures for these tracts. 
It js easy to do so for the Gangapur and Nandvvaa parganas in 1881 by calcu- 
lating. their population at the rate of variation in the surrounding parts of 
Mewar, where the conditions of life, climate, soil, etc. are similar. The 1881 
population of Eajputana. after adjusting it for these two parganas, was 1 0, U (? 778 
(including the three Tonk parganas and the Bikaner-Pimjab villages). It is 
more difficult, however, to adjust the figures for the Bhil and Grassia tracts. 
There are four alternative n\ethods. (1) To exclude the tracts in question from 
each Census. But this is impossible, as there is now considerable doubt in many 
cases which areas exactly were not enumerated, and their population in 1 90 1 and 
1911, therefore, can not be calculated accurately. (2) To substitute for the 
estimate made a fresh one, baaed on the proportion which the population of 
these tracts bears to that of the remainder of each of the States in years when 
they were regularly enumerated. This is impossible for the same reason as 
alternative (1). (3) To exclude altogether the Southern Division, in which all 

these six States lie. (4) To exclude from the Southern Division at each Census 
all the Bhils and the Sirohi Grassias shewn in the caste Tables, and to calculate 
the decennial variations on the remaining population. Brom the figures on 
the margin it will be seen that the exclusion of the whole Southern Division, 

which is alter- 
native (3), 
makes a very 
considerable 
difference t o 
the variation in 
the Province in 
some decades; 
nor is it in any 
way a satisfac- 
tory method of 
adjustment for 
it cuts out of 

Eajputana an area amounting to 18,999 square miles and a population of 
1,8. '2, 207 — a part of the Province, too, which has very distinctive features 
of its own. For the Bhil population presents characteristics likely to affect 
the statistics in a peculiar manner. They probably suffered far more severely 
than any others in the famines during the decade of 1891-1901, not so 
much from lack of resistive power but through their refusing from timidity 
to. avail themselves of famine relief. On the otlier hand, they are a hardy 
virile tribe with powers of speedy recuperation, as is evidenced by the 
high percentage of increase among those living in this Division which is 
as much as 29'6 in the recent decade. Nor is alternative (4) quite satisfactory, 
for not only, of course, do the Bhil caste figures include a good many of the 
more civilized ones who were living among the ordinary population where a 
regular enumeration took place, but, also, the variations from ISSl cannot be 
calculated, as Mewar and Sirohi compiled no caste Tables at that Census. An 
examination, however, of the alternative sets of figures on the margin above will 
show that the inclusion or exclusion, whether of all Bhils or only the estimated 
ones, makes but very little difference to the variation in the whole Province, and 
it seems probable that the estimate of the Bhils and Grassias in 1881 and 1891 
was neither exaggerated nor minimized to any appreciable extent. Throughout 
the rest of this Chapter, therefore, it .must be assumed, unless stated to the 
contrary, that the Southern Division, with its’ estimated figures, is included in 
the statistics for the Provinp^. Since 1881, then, the population of Eajputana 

^ has increased by 
only 2 -4 per cent, 
spite of a big 
apparent increase 
in the 1881-1891 
decade amount- 
ing to 20'G per 
cent. Even ex- 
cluding* t he 

Southern Division altogether there was a big jump of 19 ’8 per cent in that decade. 


Rajputana. 

Total Population. 

Percentage of variation. 

mi. 

1901. 

ISOl-Wll. 

l69M9tn. 

isai-iou. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population.. 
Imniigraiita 

Km 'grants 

Kntural population. 

lO.iiSO.lSS 

302,48!) 

855,625 

11,083,568 

9,853,366 

237,60s 

915,41.3 

10,531,101 

+ 6-9 
-8 27*3 
- 6-6 
-8 5-2 

-20-5 
— 62-8 
+ -2 
— 16-9 

— 15-1 
— 152-B 
— 6-3 
-12-6 

+ 2-4 

I Nut 
>■ avail- 
1 able. 


Rajputana. 


Percontago of variation. 


lonj.ion. 

1891-1901. 

1631-1891. 

ISSMDll. 

1891-1911. 

Including Southern Biviaion and 
estimated Bhils and Grassias 

+ 6-9 

-20-5 

+ 200 

-82-4 

-15-1 

Including Souihem Division but 
excluding estimated Bliila and 
Grassias 

-f-G’D 

-190 

+ 20’5 

-84-1 

-13-5 

Including Southern Division but 
excluding ail Bhils in it and Sirohi 
Grassias 

-86-2 

-18-7 

Not 

available. 

-13-e 

Excluding the whole Southern 
Division 

+ 3'4 

-16-5 

+ 19-8 

■+ 4*8 

-12’C 
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in the ten years in question, compared with only 13‘3 per cent and \3‘7 per cent 
respectively in the urban areas, tends to support this assertion, for with a less 
well-organized system and agency of enumeration the scattered rural tracts in a 
sparsely populated country like Rajputana would be more lilcely to be imperfect- 
ly eensused than the towns. Following on the prosperous decade of 1881-1891 
came a serious drop of 20 '5 per cent, as a result mainly of the severe famines 
and even more terrible fever epidemics which attacked the Province between 
1891-1901. As one would expect, these proved far more disastrous to the rural 
than the urban areas, for while the latter declined by only 8*8 per cent the 
village population fell by as much as 22-0 per cent. 

6. Brief Review of the Conditions in 1901-1911, — Compared, then, 
with an increase of 20 6 per cent in 188 1-1891 and a decrease of 20'5 per cent in 
1891-1901. the recent decade shows an increase of G'9 per cent, and this must 
be the resultant (except for an infinitesimal margin) of one or both of the two 
remaining factors, referred to in paragraph 3, — viz. (c) excess of births over 
deaths and [d) excess of immigrants over emigrants. As both these factors are 
influenced by the conditions of tlie Province darino; the decade it is neees.sary 
to review these veiy briefly here. The 1891-151 decaiic^" ’v,y,tnne of disastrous 
famines and yea’’Tjr''s>cTnwc'j'^'riiru:'l.m'.cepsivmortality from disea-^aes, and Paj- 
putana,^’ still 15'! per cent below its 1891 population of 12,401, .588, WirAv’ch 
isude highest it has ever reached. Compared witli this the recent decade 
has been, relatively, far more favourable to an increase in the population. But 
absolutely it has not been as favourable as it might have been. Banswara. 
Bharatpur, Jaipur, Kishangarh, Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura, and 
Tonk were all more or less severely visited by plague. In Dholpur there was 
a high infant mortality in l90.")-06 from small-pox, cholera, and fever. Bharat- 
pur, Kishangarh, Shahpura, and Tonk all sullered from fevers. In Tonk there 
was likewise a bad outbreak of cholera in 1905-06. Statistics, however, are 
not available to a sufficient extent to calculate the degree of extra mortality 
due to these abnormal outbreaks. Nor was the Province totally free from 
famine nor from agricultural conditions unfavourable to a high birth-rate, 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, Kishangarh, and Tonk suftered from 
famine in 1905-06 and Kishangarh in 1901-02. There was considerable scarcity, 
too, in Jaipur and Shahpura in 190.5-06 and in Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli 
and Shahpura in 1907-08, while in 1905-06 the crops in 33haratpur, Karauli, 
Kotah, Jhalawar, and Shahpura all .suffered heavily from the severe winter. 
None of these agricultural disasters resulted directly in increased mortalitj’’, 
but indirectly they would tend to do so by weakening the population’s power of 
resistance to disease. They would also tend to reduce, the birth-rate. So far, 
too, as bad seasons and high prices (1) affect the birth-rate by reducing the 
number of marriages through necessitating increased prudence among parents, 
and by undermining their constitutions through insufficient nourishment, and 
(2) increase the death-rate by the temptation to underfeed the children and 
old people when food is expensive, the conditions of the decade have been 
against a rising population. Practically throughout Rajputana, except perhaps 
in Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaipur, and Jaisalmer, both the prices of food 
and the rate of wages have risen and remained high. Nor has there been 
any striking extension or improvement of irrigation, means of communication, 
or industries which might be a stimulus to the growth of the population. 

7. Examination of Vital Statistics. — The field should now be clear 
for an examination of the vital statistics for the Province, from which it would 
be possible to demonstrate how far the comparative slight rise in the population 
is due to a high death-rate, a low birth-rate, or excessive emigration. Unfor- 
tunately, though a few States have improved their methods of registration of 
such statistics, at least four make no attempt to do so at all except perhaps in 
urban areas, wffiile in many of the others the authorities either admit the figures 
to be totally unreliable or can only produce them for a few j^ears. Only 
height B.tates have reported figures .for the whole decade. No actuarial figures 


* Alwar, Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jaisalmer, Jhalawar, Karauli, Shahpura. 
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foi’ the estimated birth and death-rates in Kajpufana have ever been worked 

out by Mr. Hardy, but it will 
be seen from the figures on the 
margin how the actual reported 
combined death-rate in the eight 
States referred to above eoin- 
pares with Mr. Hardy’s estimate 
for three out of the four adjoining 
Provinces. These figures show 
that the supposed death-rate in 
the recentdecadeis less than half- 
Mr. Hardy’s lowest estimated 
death-rate of 18B1-1891, namely 
36-4 per cent in Borabaj'', and 
eoiisiderably less than half 
the lowest in tlie decade of 1 891- 
1901, namely 40‘3 per cent in the Punjab. With such a remarkable low death- 
rate, and assuming a quite ordinary birth-rate, one wouldexpect a x’apid increase in 
the population unless there has been, to counteract the low death-rate, a very high 
increase in emigration over immigration. But -what do we find? (l) A.n actual 
decline of 2 ‘2 per cent in the population of these States ; (2) only a very slight 
relative inci'ease in emigrants compared with immigrants, they having declined by 
only 8 G per cent compared with a decrease of 10 ‘4 per cent among immigrants ; 
and as emigrants in any ease are equal to only 13 (3 per cent of the population 
this veiy slight diftcrence in their favour can do little to minimize the eflfects 
of a low death-rate. And yet Bombay’s population increased by 15-1 per 
cent in 1881-1891 and the Punjab’s by 6’4 per cent in 1891-1901, spite of 
such a very much higher death-rate, according to Mr. Hardy, in both 
Provinces. 

The accuracy of the vital statistics may be tested to some extent also in the 
following manner. The population of 1911, which has decreased in these States 
by 2-2 per cent, should equal roughly the 1901 population, minus the excess of 
deaths over births during the decade, minus the excess of emigrants in 1911 
over those of 1901 (after deducting in each of these years the immigrants). On 
this calculation the population of these eight States should have been 2,223,394 
instead of 2,210,957 as actually recorded at the Census. In other words the 
Census figures would be '55 per cent less than the poj^ulation estimated in this 
manner. It must be remembered, however, that in order to maintain the num- 
ber of emigrants at even their 1911 figure of 301,309 there must have been at 
the very least another 100,000 emigrants more than those actually recorded, in 
order to replace wastage by death at an annual death-rate, say, of 40 per mille. 
This would reduce the estimated population by 100,000 and make it 2,123,394 
compared with the actual of 2,210,957 {vide the statement on the margin). The 

Census figures would in 
this case be at least 
4‘12 per cent more than 
the estimated popula- 
tion, showing that births 
must have been very 
much under-reported 
spite of the very low 
alleged death-rate. Fur- 
ther probable proof that 
the birth-rate is much under estimated is to be found in the following facts. The 
birth-rate depends, to a very great extent, on the proportion of married women of 
the child bearing ages, which in India are considered to be between 15 and 40. 

years. The figures on the margin show the propor-' 
tion women of these ages bore to the total female 
population in 1891, 1901 and 1911. They exclude 
the Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj, pax’ganas of Tonk 
for which the figures for 1891 and 1901 are not avail- 
able. They shew that women of these ages were in 
greater proportion to the rest of the population at the beginning of the recent 
decade than they were in 189 1 , and a high birth-rate would, therefore, be expected. 


proportion per millo of fomaies 
aged 15—40 to total female po- 
pulation at tho Census of 

1911 

1901 

1891 

421-6 

4-2.S-4 

39-2 -9 


Population of 
the* eight States 
in 1001. 

Excess of 
de.'iths over 
hlrths JOOMl. 

Excess of omig- 
rants (after 
deducting 
iromlgi antsl in 
19J1 OTCr 190i. 

Estimated jwpula* 
tion 101 1 (col 1 — 
col. 2— col S) after 
allowing 100 , *100 for 
replacing deaths 
among emigrants 
1001*11. 

Actual 

population 

lOll, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2,260,359 

33,112 

1,8.53 

2,123,394 

2,210,957 


Province. 

Heath nito por millo 
estimated by Mr. 
Hardy. 

Actual percentage of 
v.ariatlon in Xiopulation. 

1891-1901 

18SM891. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1S91, 

Bombay 

45-9 

36-4 

—5-5 

•H5-1 

Punjab 

40-3 

37-0 

-t6-4 

-f-lO-l 

United Provinces ... 

43-4 

38- 6 

-H-7 

+ 6-.3 




Actual pcrcentagVi 


Actual 

reported 

of variation in 


clealh-rate PJOl-U. 

populatinii m 




laoi-ii. 

Rajputana (eight 





Stales.) 

17'0 

““ 
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8. Migration. — We must now turn to factor (d) — variations in migration. 
On the margin are compared the emigration and immigration figures for 1911 

and 1901. It appears (a) 
that immigrants form but 
a very small proportion 
(only 2-9 per cent) of the 
total population ; (6) that 
their number has increas- 
ed by 27*3 per cent since 
1901, but (c) that this 
increase only represents 
9'6 per cent of the total 
increase in the population; (d) that emigrants are in the proportion of 8’1 per 
cent of the total population of 1 911 ; (e) that their numbers have decreased by 
6 5 per cent since 1901 (/) but that they still exceed the immigrants by 182-9 
per cent. We are unfortunately quite in the dark as to how much of this mi- 
gration has taken place during the decade, as the ages of immigrants and 
emigrants are not known ; we only know that at least the numbers in excess 
among the immigrants have migrated between 1901 and 1911. It might even 
possible that the emigrants during the decade actually bore a still greater pro- 
portion to the immigrants than the figures appear to show,’if the death-rate among 
them has been higher than among the Rajputana population. This is possibly 
the case as the Districts and States in the United Provinces and the Punjab, to 
which a large proportion go, show a decline in their population. On the other 
hand the parts in Bombay and Central India, to which an almost equally large 
number go, show a greater increase than Rajputana. The probabilities, there- 
fore, are that the rate of mortality among them has been much the same as in 
Rajputana, and— as a corollary to the figures— that migration has been in 
favour of an increase to the population of the Province. 

9. Summary. — From the above discussion there can be no doubt that 
the vital Statistics as at present recorded in Bajputana, more especially those 
for births, are quite valueless for the purpose of calculating the variation 
an the population. We are driven, therefore, to base our conclusions entirely 
on the Census Statistics. These show that there have occurred a very small 
proportional increase in immigrants, who now form 2-9 per cent of the popu- 
lation compared with 2-4 per cent in 1901, and a slightly more pronounced 
proportional decrease in emigrants, who amount to 8-1 percent of the 1911 
population compared with 9-3 per cent in 1901. With this exception, the in- 
crease of 6-9 per cent in the population is due to a more or less proportionate 
excess of births over deaths which, under less unfavourable conditions than 
those of the past decade, would have been still greater. 

10. Variation in Rural and Urban Areas. — From Subsidiary Table II. 
Chapter I, it will be seen that the recent decade has been far more favourable 
to the rural than the urban areas, for the rural population has increased by 
over 9 per cent while the urban has decreased by over 6 per cent. A nd this 
has been the case in a more or less varying degree in each State except Dhol- 
pur. One of the reasons for this is that the rural population sufl[ered far more 
severely than the urban in the famines of 1891-1901, and has now rebounded 
again, to a certain extent, to its more normal position. Compared with 1891 there 
is little to choose between the two areas, the rural having decreased by 15-1 per 
cent and the urban by 14-8 per cent. In the last 30 years the rural variation 
is + 3-3 per cent and the urban — 3*2 per cent. The diagram on the next page 
illustrates graphically the very great difference between the rural and urban 
variations, the latter being represented by the red lines. It also brings out the 
marked difference between the rural variation in the Natural Divisions. 



1911. 

1901. 

Pcrccntn^' 
of Tarintlon 

Pcrccntflgc to total 
population. 




lOOMl. 

1911, 

1901, 

ImmiRranfa 

302,489 

237,668 

+ 27-3 

2-9 

2-4 

Emigrants 

Percentage of varia- 
tion of emigrants 

865,625 

915,403 

— 6-5 

81 

9*3 
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Eastern Division. 

Total, 

Pcrcontdgo of variation. 

1011. 

1001. 

1901-1011. 

1891-1001. 

1881.1911, 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population. 

6,791,318 
•203,803 
478,757 
6, 006, -272 

6,767,442 

244,842 

438,370 

6,930,976 

•t -6 
+7-7 
+ 9-2 
+ -9 

-10-1 

-66-8 

} Not 

■-1-4 

Not available 
available. 


11-. Variations in Divisions. — The Eastern Division has the larffest 
population of the three Divisions and the greatest density, but not the biggest 

area. Its condition is less satisfactory than that of 
(a) Eastern. any other, as was only to be expected, for it will be 

seen from para. 6 supra that many of the States in it 
suttered more severely than any others from famines, plague, and other epide- 
mics. It has increased 
by only -6 per cent 
in the past decade. 
Since 18 in it has dec- 
reased by 9-6 per cent, 
which is considerably 
less than the other Di- 
visions, which, however, 
suffered far more heavi- 

, ^ ly in the 1891-1901 de- 

cade than did the Eastern. If the four States of Alwar, Jlharatpur, Dholpur 
and Karauli be excluded, which suffered from the famine of 190.5-06 and all lie 
along the extreme Eastern border, forming the present Eastern Rajputana 
States Agency, the variation in the remainder would be -}- 4'0 per cent. In the 
Division as a whole the increase in the natural population (that is, the actual 
population -{- emigrants— immigrants) is likewise very slight ( *9 per cent) and 
lower than any other Division for the past decade. The rural areas have done 
better than the urban, the variation being -|- 2-5 per cent compared with— lO-O 
]^_r cent, but it is much less than in other rural areas. Immigration into the 
Division has increased by 7'7 per cent, but this is more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in emigration amounting to 9-2 per cent, and immigrants are still 
less than the emigrants by 44‘9 per cent. The increase in immigrants amounts 
to 56-0 per cent of the increase in the total population, but it has to be remem- 
bered that both immigrants and emigrants form only 4 "6 and 8 '3 per cent of 
the 1911 population. In 1901 they were 4'3 and 7*6 per cent respectively. 

The Southern Division i.s tliA tiiroA liniiL i 




, . , , the sraalJf-st. <i,^;^\,' 2 ,j.hree both in population and 

‘'^’’■‘’‘’ ■plppVshWs the recent '"^(jecade its^op^ation 

has grown by 26*0 per cent, a smai^-iiaowOiTomy ’ui " 


Southern Division. 

Total, 

Percentage of variation. 

1011. 

1901. 

1901*1011. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population ... 
Immigrants ... ... 

Emigrants 

Natural population. 

1,892,267 

76,713 

91,471 

1,908,025 

1,602,234 

50,905 

85,397 

1,536,726 

+-26-0 
+48-7 
+ 7-1 
+ 24-2 

-40-4 

-6-2-7 

Not 

-7-1 

Not available 

available. 


(h) Southern. which increase may be due to a more acem-ate enumer- 

ation of the Bhil tracts. The neighbouring States and 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency seem to have prospered likewise, as 

the following variation 
figures show : — Pancli 
Mahals 4-23-6 per cent, 
Rewa Kantha -(-38-8 
per cent, Mahi Kantha 
-fl4-l percent. The 
Division suffered more 
severely than the pther 
two in the 1891-1901 
decade owing partly to 
the Bhils failing to avail themselves of famine relief, and the results are still shewn 
in the fact that the present population is even now 24-9 per^ cent less than that 
of 1891. The rapid recovery which the Division has made in the last ten years 
is, no doubt, proof of the Bhils’ hardy nature, but the recovery is not confined to 
them, for all the Bhils together in the Division form only 19-1 per cent of the 
population, and their proportion to the total of the Division has increased 
by 2-9 per cent in the last decade. In the thirty years, from 1881 to 1911, the 
Division shows a decrease of 7-1 per cent which is more pronounced than in the 
other Divisions. A very little of this apparent decrease may be due to the Bhils 
being overestimated in 1881, but in most of the regularly censused portions, on 
the other hand, there was probably an underestimate of the people to counter- 
balance this. The increase in the recent decade is confined to the rural parts 
which have risen by as much as -p 30-4 per cent, while the urban areas have 
actually decreased by 9-3 per cent. The increase in the natural population 
much as 24-2 per cent. Immigration has increased by 48-7 per cent, while 
emigration has only done so by 7-1 per cent, but the immigrants are less 
than the emigrants by 17-2 per cent. The immigrants and emigrants, however. 





STATES 


5[ 

only form 4-0 and 4-8 percent respectively of the 1911 population compared 
with 3'4 and 5-7 in 1901, and the increase in immigration amounts to only 6’4 
per cent of the total increase in the population. These figures shew clearly that 
the Division owes its rapid recovery to a birth-rate considerably in excess of the 
death-rate. 

Though the Western Division has not done so well as the Southern Division 
the increase of 9'8 per cent in 1901-1911, is quite satisfactory, compared with 

a drop of 25‘4 per cent in the previous decade. It is 
(c) Western. the only one of the three Divisions which has managed 

to regain its position of 1881, for it has increased by 
19’9 per cent in thirty years, both the other two showing decreases. Yet its 

decline in 1891-1901 was * 
as much as 2 5 ‘4 per cent. 

It is still, however, as 
much as 18T per cent 
below its figure of 1891. 
Owing to its vast area, 
which is more than 
twice as large as either 
of the others, it has, of 
course, greater room for 
expansion, for its pojjulation is only about one half that of the Eastern Division 
and its density by far the lowest of all. As in the other Divisions, the 
rural areas have recovered more rapidly than the urban ones, the increases 
being ll'O per cent and 2‘7 per cent respectively. It is, however, the only 
Division in which the urban population has shewn any increase at all. 
I’he increase in the natural population is only 6 ’2 per cent while immigrants 
have increased by as much as 79 ‘8 per cent. It is the only Division where 
there has been any drop in emigration, the decrease being as much as 8T percent. 
This Division, more than any other, is subject to marked fluctuations in 
migration, owing to its scanty rainfall and the nature of its soil. Much of the 
population is of the nomadic type, ready to move backwards and forwards with 
its cattle at the first signs of failure of rain oj crops or fodder. Large numbers 
emigrated at the time of the famines in the previous decade. The return of a 
large proportion of these people during the recent decade would reduce the 
number of emigrants. To many of them children would have been born during 
their absence, and these coming back with their parents would swell the ranks 
of the immigrants. The increase in immigration, however, is only IG’5 per 
cent of the total increase in population, and the immigrants in 1911 and- 1901 
formed only 3'3 and 2-0 per cent of the population, so that, here again, 
most of the increase in the population is due to a birth-rate in excess of 
the death-rate. 

12. Variations in States. — Alwar’s decrease of 4 ’4 per cent since 
1901 is greater than that in any other State except two (Bharatpur and 

Karauli). This is the first decade in which the State 
Alwar. has ever suffered a set-back in its population, and 

Alwar is the only State which, till now, has never 
declined during any decade. The urban part of the population has suffered more 

severely than the rural 
part, for, while the de- 
crease in the urban popu- 
lation has been as much 
as 14'4 per cent since 1881 
and 2r7 per cent since 
1901, the rural population 
has actually increased by 
20‘4 per cent since 1881 
and decreased by only 
2’2 per cent since 1901. A good deal of the present drop seems due to 
emigration, for while the number of immigrants in the State has de- 
clined by — 23-2 per cent, or more than five times the rate of decrease in the total 
population, the emigrants have increased by 8'G per cent. The vital statistics, 
taken for what they are worth, tend to support this view, for the total nuinber 


Alwar. 

Total. 

Percenter of Tarlation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population ••• 
Immigrants ... ... 
Emigrants ... 

Natural population ... 

791,688 

73,982 

99,127 

816,833 

828,487 

96,33.5 

91,304 

823,456 

- 4-4 
-23-2 
+ 8-6 

- -8 

+ 7-9 

1 No 

J aval 

+ 15-9 

t 

lable. 


■Western Division. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

lSSl-1911. 

Actual population ... 
Immigrants ... 

Emigrants 

Natural population. 

2,846,847 

94,358 

353,406 

3,105,895 

2,593,690 

52,492 

384,364 

2,925,562 

+ 9-8 
-f79-8 
- 8-1 
+ 6-2 

-25-4 

-610 

1 • -Not 

-i-19-9 

Notavailable 

available. 
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of 1 irtlis recorded during the decade (135,546) exceed the deaths (127,056) by 
8,490. The decline in the population is probably to a great extent temporary, 
due to outbreahs of plague between September 1910 and March 1911 in many 
parts of the State, but especially in Ahvar city and Rajgarh town, which drove 
many people out of the State. But the scarcities of 1903-05 and 1906-07 
and famine of 1905-06, no doubt, have left their effects on the population. The 
decade seems to have been more disastrous to children under 10 years than to 
others, for, while in 1901 and 1891 they formed 26-3 and 26-8 per cent of the 
population, they have now dropped to 25'4 percent; and while they actually 
increased by 5-7 per cent in 1891-1901 they have declined by 77 per cent in 
the recent decade. 1 he decrease in the population is considerably less than 
that in the contiguous States and Districts of Bharatpur, Gurgaon, Nabha, and 
Patiala, and on the whole there is little need for anxiety as to the State’s 
future on this point. 

The increase of ll’O per cent since 1901 in the population of Banswara is 
less than that in any of the other Southern Division States. This is partly 

because it sufiered less than the rest of the Division 
Banswara, in the previous decade. Comparison with 1881 is 

valueless, as the Kushalgarh figures were mixed up with 
the Banswara ones at that Census. But since 1891 the State has declined by 

8'2 per cent. The migration 
figures, which show such a 
marked increase, are not 
very valuable as it is im- 
possible to separate the 
Kushalgarh figures from 
them ; and, in any case, 
spite of the great increase 
in immigrants, the natural 
population has increased al- 
most as much as the actual. 

The condition of Bharatpur is more unsatisfactory than that of any State 
in Bajputana, whether the populfftion of the whole State or the rural areas 

only be considered. The same would have to be said 
Bharatpur, of the urban areas, were it not that those of the 

Alwar State have suffered more severely from a 
purely temporary exodus owing to an outbreak of plague just before the 

Census. The 
decline in the 
population of 
Bharatpur 
city has been 
dealt .with at 
great length 
in para. 30 of 
Chapter I, but 
the figures on 
the margin 
show that its 
inclusion or 
exclusion, as 

the case may be, considerably affects the variation figures throughout. The 
discussion in this paragraph, therefore, will leave out of consideration for the 
most part the city figures. Bharatpur appears to be the only State of whi 9 h 
there is any record of any fairly complete Census being taken before 1881. The 
population was enumerated in 1867 and was reported to be 743,710, or 33-09 per 
cent more than its present population. Hdwfar these figures-were correct it-is, 
impossible to say, but the probabilities would be rather in favour of an underesti- 
mate than an overestimate. However, at each successive Census Bharatpur has 
declined, and it is the only State of which such an unfortunate statement can be 
predicated. In the rural areas the population did manage to increase by 2-6 per 
cent in the decade of 1891-1901, but this was the only time it has done so since 
■1881. The recent decade has been more disastrous to the whole State than any 


Bharatpur. 

Total, 

Percentage of variation. 

ion. 

1901. 

1001-1911. 

1801-1901. 

2831.1011. 

18GM011. 

Actual population 

658,78.5 

626,665 

—10-8 

— 2-1 

—13-4 

—24-9 

Immigrants 

79,812 

88,286 

— 9-6 




Emigrants 

89,140 

108,484 

—17-8 

)■ Not 

avail 

able. 

Natural population ... 

568,113 

616,863 

—12-2 

) 



Rural population 

481,265 

530,064 

— 9-2 

-f- 2-6 

— .7-6 
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> avail. 

Urban population 

77,520 

96,601 

—19-8 

—21-8 

-38-0 

J able. 

Total population (ex- 







eluding city) 

624,867 

683,064 

—100 

+ 1-8 

— 9-4 

-23-1 
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Totiil. 

Percentage of variatJon. 

1911. 

1901. 

1001-1011. 

180M001. 

188M911. 
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10.5,163 

149,128 

+ U-0 

- 17-3 

■f23-3t 

Immigrants 


*1,953 

-8662 0* 
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•4,352 

-t- 119-3* 
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Natural population 
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'167,749 

+ 10-6* 

J avail 

able. 
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since 1881. Every unit in the State (except Bianatown which has increased hy 
2 '4 percent) shows a decrease, ranging from - 2'5 percentinNagarTahsilto - 35 6 
per cent in Bhusawar Town, or (excluding urban areas) to — 1 5'.0 per cent in Nand- 
bai Tahsil. As one would expect, the Tahsils which suffered most severely from 
famine and plague are those in which the population has declined most rapidly. 
The figures on tlie margin above show that the decline in the natur al population 
of the State (12-2 percent) is even greater than that (10 '8 percent) in the 
actual population. There has, no doubt, been a decline of 9 '6 per cent in 
immigration hut this is more than counterbalanced by a drop of 17 8 per cent in 
emigration. And, while the emigi'ants formed only 1 G'O per cent of the 1911 
population compared with 1 Z'.T percent in 1901, immigrants amounted to 143 per 
cent in 1911 compared with 14M per cent in 1901, so that the variations in migration 
liave had nothing to do with the recent decline. I’lie vital statistics, which are 
probably more accurate than these in most States, show that the birth-rate has 
been a very low one (14‘47 per cent) whether absolutely or comparatively; for 
the death-rate is 22'74 per cent. Excluding the city, 30 5 per cent more male 
bii’ths (43,1 47) have been reported than female ones (33,056). This is partly 
due, no doubt, to the tendency to omit to report female births, but the actual 
decrease in the female populations e.vcluding the city, is IIT per cent compared 
with 9‘0 per cent among males. Since 1881, however, the decrease has been 
jjracticallj’^ the same in both sexes, males having decreased very slightly more 
rapidlj’^ than females. A somewhat serious feature in the outlook is the decrease 
among childi en under 10 3 'cars of age, for it is upon these to a great extent that 
any hope of recovery in the next generation depends. Excluding the city, they 
form only 23'3 per cent of the population compared with 26 •) per cent in I9i)l, 
and they have declined bj*^ ns much as 19*7 per cent compared with a drop of 
only 10 0 per cent in all ages. Comparing the variation in the last two decades, 
inclusive of the city (age figures for 1891 for the city not being available), they 
liave declined by ns much as 2(i‘4 per cent since 1 90 1 instead of an actual increase 
of 7’7 per cent between 1891 and 1901. On the other hand, the females of the 
child-hearing ages now foi in a. greater proportion (42'0 jjer cent) of the total 
females, oxduding the city, than the}^ did in 1901 (4()-4 per cent), and the rate 
of decrease amongst them during the decade has been only 7-.'i per cent compared 
with a diop of 1 1 •! per cent among females of all ages. Ibis is a hopeful feature. 

Leaving out ol consideration the city, the causes at work to produce the 
unsati.'ifactoiy condition in which Bhaiatpur State now finds itself ai-e (a) severe 
famine in lOO.'i-OO ajid scarcity in 1907-08 and (6) plague from 1904-10, out- 
breaks of virulent malaria in 1902, 1905, 1906, and cholera. In the famine 
of 1907-08 over 50.100 persons are said to haA'e emigrated, but most of^ these 
must have returned before the Census of 1911 foi’, as pointed out abov^, the 
number of emigrants in 1 91 1 was actually 17 ’8 percent le.ss than in 1901 (ind 
the proiJortion they bore to the total population of 1911 was less than that 
of 1901. Nor is it at all likely, especially in Bharatpur, that famine caused, 
any direct reduction of the population by starvation. But bad harvests anci 
high price.s inevitably reduce the resistive power of the people against diseases 
and it is not, therefore, surprising that they should fall such ready victims to 
malarial fever and plague. Excluding the city, there were reported 19,463 
deaths from plague, 83,122 from fevers; and 1,537 from cholera. It is from 
virulent malaria that the children especially suffered so severely. Compared 
with 1867 the decline in the total population is 24’9 per cent or, excluding 
the city, 23‘] per cent. Much of the drop of 15T per cent between 1867 and 
1881 was said to be due to extensive emigration as a result of the famine of 
1877-78, and to the extinction of the salt trade in 1879. Bharatpur, however, 
may console itself with the reflection that it is still, as it always has been, 
much the most densely populated of the Kajputana States, and that, though it 
has fared worse than some of its neighbours, yet the decline in the adjoining 
districts of Muttia (14 0 per cent) and Gurgaon (13-8 per cent), whose natural 
conditions it closely resembles, has been more serious than its own. 

The increase in the population of Bikaner amounts to 19‘9 per cent in the 
recent decade, and to as much as 37-7 per cent in the last thirty years, so 

that the State has more than recovered its position 
JBilcaner. of 1881, though it is still 15-8 per cent below its' 

high water mark of 1891. The rural areas have in- 
creased by 22'7 per cent during 1901-11 and by as much as 35‘9 per cent 
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since 1881. No vital 
statistics are available for 
the State, but the figures 
on the margin show that 
some of this rise is due to 
a large increase in immi- 
gration amounting to !)0‘5 
per cent, and a drop of 
25’3 per cent in emigra- 
tion, the increase in the natural population being only 6’1 percent. Immigrants 
form 9'7 per cent of the total population, compared with 6'1 per cent in 
1901, while the percentage of emigrants has dropped from 27'4 to 17*1 
per cent. These variations are, no doubt, due to the return of a large number 
of persons who emigrated, as usual, during the famines of the previous decade. 
Their children, born while away from Bikaner, would add to the number of 
immigrants, while their parents’ return would reduce the percentage of emigrants. 

The recent decade has been a very favourable one in Bundi, as it has 
been free from famine, plague, and other pestilences. The results thereof 

are very evident, for it shows a greater increase 
Biindi. (27 '7 per cent) than any other State in the Eastern 

Division and is only surpassed by two others in the 
whole Province, namely Dungarpur and Kushalgarh. The increase in rural 

areas is as much as 3 1 '7 
per cent while in urban 
areas it is only 3’1 per 
cent. But Bundi is very 
far from recovering its 
position of 1881, for the 
population has declined 
by 14T per cent in the 
last thirty years. This 
isowing to the State having suffered more severely than any except Kushalgarh 
and Mewar in the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, when its population declined by 
42’ I per cent. "Children under 10 years of age suffered especially severely 
then, for whereas in 1891 they were in the proportion of 39‘7 per cent of the 
able-bodied people (lO-.o 9 years of age) the percentage dropped to 21-7 per 
cent in 19Q^. It is now far higher than in 1891 even, the percentage being as 
much asy’43'G per cent. They have actually increased since 1901 by llo'O per 
cent, whereas in the previous decade they had dropped by 63’0 per cent. Bundi 
can also congratulate itself on the increase in its population being in no way due 
to excessive immigration, for the figures on the margin shew that the natural 
p^dpulation has increased by 27'0 per cent and that the emigrants from the 
Slate still exceed the immigrants. The vital statistics give only a slight indica- 
tion of the increase, for the births recorded in the decade (14,739) only exceed 
the deaths (18,782) by 6‘9 per cent. 

Dholpur, like the neighbouring States of Jaipur and Bharatpur, has declined 
during the decade. About one half of this decrease would seem to be due to 

a large drop in the number of immigrants, which 
Dholpur. have declined by 20*4 per cent, compared with a 

decrease in the State population of only 2'9 per cent. 
The conditions of the decade have not been calculated to attract immigrants, 

for the State suffered front' 
famine in 19n5-06 and 
scarcity in 1 907-08 arid 
from small pox. cholera and 
fever. The fact tliat the 
vital statistics show an 
excess of 8,678 births over 
deaths, while emigrants 
show an actual decrease 
of 5 "5 per cent, point to the unreliability of the vital statistics. The rural 
areas have suffered more than the urban ones for the populatioh of the latter' 
has actually increased by '5 per cent compared with a decrease of 3'4 per cent 


Dholpur^ 

Total. 

Pcrcentago of variation. 

1911. 

1901 

190M911. 

1891-X901. 

ISSMOll. 

Actual population ... 

203,188 

270,973 

- 2-9 

-3-2 

+5-i 

Immigrants ... 

28,471 

35,771 

-20-4 

) 


^migrants ... 

37,191 

39,360 

- 5-5 

I not »v 

ailable. 

Natural population, 

27l,9U8 

274,562 

- 1-0 

1 



Bundi. 

Total. 

Percentage of v.arialion. 

ion. 

1001. 

1001-1911. 

1S91-1901 

iRvSi-ion. 

Actual population ... 

218.730 

171,227 

+27-7 

-42-1 

-14-1 

Immigrants 

18,014 

12,984 

+ 43-4 

) 


Emigrants 

IS,8<i6 

14,203 

4-330 

1 not as 

ailaUc. 

Kataral population... 

219,012 

172,448 

4- 27-0 

1 



Blkaucr, 
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Percentago of variation. 

inn. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1B91-190I. 

i8si-ion. 
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Immigrants ... 

Enugiants 

Natural pnpulation... 

700,983 
68, '0' 
11 9, .'■,67 
752,288 

581,755 

33,841 

l.Vl.n.'iG 

708,870 

4-109 
4-m)-.i 
-23 3 
4- G 1 

-29-7 
jnot av 
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in the villages. On the whole, however, Dholpur has not done badly compared 
with its neighbours whose percentage of variation has been as follows ; Agra 
— S-G, Bharatpur— lO’S, and Karauli — 6-5. The State throughout has increased 
by 5’4 per cent since 1881 but it is still 6‘0 per cent below its zenith of 1891. 
An unsatisfactory feature in the figures is that the proportion of children under 
10 years to the total population is still declining. In 1891 it was 26'2 per cent, 
in 1901 25 '3 per cent and in 1911 24‘2 per cent, and while in the previous 
decade they had declined by 6’8 per cent the deci’ease in the recent decade is 
7''0 per cent. 

Dungarpur holds the record for the recent decade, its population having 
increased by 59'0 per cent. It suftered severely in 1891-1901, though its dec- 
line of 3 9 '5 per cent was not so bad as that in some other 
Duvgarpiir, States. The increase in the rural areas has been even 

more rapid, being as much as 64'0 per cent compared 
with 22 ‘8 per cent in towns. The figures on the margin appear to show a very 

large increase in 
immigration, but as 
a matter of fact this 
has not had much to 
do w ith the growth 
of the population, 
for even now immi- 
grants form only 6 '6 
per cent of the po- 
pulation, and emigrants form 5-6 per cent. The growth in the natural popula- 
tion is as much as 5 5 ‘6 per cent. Children under 5 years of age have increased 
by 446'8 per cent, and those between 5 and 9 years by 56‘3 per cent. It is 
possible, of course, that some of the former period may have been returned 
under the latter, but in any case the increase in all children under 10 years is as 
much as 178T per cent. This is proof of the prolific nature of the Bhils, who 
now form nearly half of the population. 87 of their villages have been repopu- 
lated since 1901. There has been a regular land settlement in the State during 
the decade and this, no doubt, has helped the Bhils to become more civilized and 
incidentally to make the Census of them more accurate, fcr-the authorities were 
able actually to number the houses and enumerate them in the ordinary way. 
The Darbar itself is inclined to attribute a very, great deal of this growth in popu- 
lation to the land settlement, as the greater ' certainty of land tenure and re-, 
venue demand and collection, resulting therefrom, has increased the material 
prosperity of the people. Compai-isons with 1891 and 1881 are vitiated by the 
fact that the Bhil tracts were not then enumerated. But if one excludes from 
both years all Bhils, the increase in the remaining population of the State since 
1881 is '7 per cent. If the Bhils be not excluded, the increase is 3‘8 per cent, 
including the estimated ones of 1881. 

Jaipur’s population has remained practically stationary since 1901, the vari- 
ation being only — "8 per cent. But it still easily maintains its position of the 

most populous State in Bajputana. In the last 30 
Jaipur. years there has been an increase of 4 '3 per cent, but 

the population of the State is still — 6 6 per cent below 
that of 1891. The rural areas have fared better than the urban ones, as they 

have increased by 
•6 per cent while 
the; latter have 
decreased by 7 ‘9 
per cent in the last 
ten year’s. The 
conditions of the 
decade have been 
unfavourable, as 

the State has suffered from three outbreaks of plague and one of cholera, though 
it has been free from famine. There has been a rise of 24 0 per cent in emigra- 
tion and the emigrants in 1911 formed 12’9 per cent of the population compared 
with 1 0 3 per cerrt in 1901. Immigrants have likewise increased by 32-1 per 
cent, but they form only 3 ‘5 per cent of the population. It is satisfactory to 
note that the children under 10 years of age have increased by 9 ’2 per cent com- 


Jaipur. 

Total. 

/ Pcrcoiitago of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

18SM9I1. 

Actual population 

2,630,647 

2,658,666 

- -8 

-5-9 

-t-4-3 

'Immigrants 

91,772 

69,483 

+ 321 ) 



.Emigrants 

33“, 521 

273,806 

+ 24-0 } 

Not avai 

lable. 
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2,8S4,398 

2,862,989 

+ -7) 
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1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

18Sl-I9n. 
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Immigrants 

1.59,192 

10,441 

106,103 
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+ .59-0 
-I- 778-11 

- 39-5* 

+ 3-8* 
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8,843 
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2,S39 
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101,253 
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pared with a big drop of 18*2 per cent in 1891-1901, and they now form 24'3 
per cent of the total population compared with 22'0 per cent in 1901 and 25‘3 
per cent in 1891. 

The increase of 20-4 per cent in the Jaisalmer population is the greatest 
in the Western Division, hut the State has not yet regained its position of 1881, 

the present population being 18 ‘3 per cent less than 
Jaisalmer, it was 30 years ago. As the figures on the margin 

show, Jaisalmer is a State peculiarly subject to fluctu- 
ations due to migration which varies to a marked degree with the rainfall and 

the hai'vests. 
The proverb 
common in 
Marwar — “ If 
on the 5th of 
Sawan (Au- 
gust) thunder, 
is not heard 
even in the dis- 
tance, wife, go to your father’s house and I -will go to my maternal uncle’s ” ~ applies 
with even greater effect to Jaisalmer. In- the recent decade, the last 5 years of 
■which have been favourable in these respects, immigrants have increased by 
57 '5 per cent while emigrants have decreased by 447 per cent. Immigrants 
form 10 '3 per cent of the population compared with 7‘9 per cent in 1901 and 
emigrants only 23-7 per cent compared with as much as 51 '5 per cent in 1901. 
The ranks of the immigrants are swollen by the return of the children 
horn during the period of their parents’ emigration which took place in the 
famines of the previous decade. The return of the parents after 1901 to their 
native country reduces the tale of emigrants. 

Jhalawar is one of the States which suffered most severely in the 1891-01 
decade, when its population declined by 40'3 per cent. It has recovered to 

some extent during the recent decade, having increas- 
Jhalaivar. ed by 6'8 per cent spite of a decrease of *5 per cent 

among immigrants. But its present population is still 
36'0 percent loss than -what it was 30 years ago and as the last 10 years have 

been favourable ones 
a more rapid recovery 
might have been ex- 
pected. In both peri- 
ods urban areas have 
fared worse than the 
villages, for whereas 
the variation in the 
latter has been + 1 4‘3 
per cent in 1901-11 and — 34'6 per cent in 1881-11, the urban population has 
declined by as much as 16'2 per cent and 41-3 per cent respectively in the two 
periods. According to the vital statistics deaths 1 11,781) have exceeded births 
(11,1411 by 640, but their unreliability is proved by the fact that spite of this 
the natural population has gone up by 4’7 per cent. 

The recent decade, which has seen a decrease of 6'5 per cent in the popula-. 
tion, has been more disastrous to Karauli thau to any other State except- 

Bharatpur. But whereas Bharatpur has declined cons- 
Karauli. tantly since 1881, Karauli’s variation in 1891 and 1901 

was on the right side, and its net variation since 1881 is 
only — 1'4. In no decade has the State fared so badly as in the recent one, not 

even in that of 1891- 
1901, and it is not easy 
to see why this should 
be so. The decade has 
certainly not been a 
favourable one, but one 
would not have expected 
it to be more unfavour- 
able than the previous- 
one with its famine of 1899-1900. Considerable damage was done to the crops 


KaraulL 

Totau 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 1S91-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 

146,587 

156,786 

— 6-5 +-1 

-1-4 

Icnmijiraiits 

18,163 

20,813 

— 12'7 I not 


Emigianls 

15,857 

17,130 

— 7'4 > avail- 


Natural population 

144,231 

153,103 

— 5'8 j able. 
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1911. 
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1901-1911. 1891-1901. 

ibsi-ion. 
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96,271 

90,176 

+ 6-8 -40-3 

-36-0 

Inmngiants 

22,112 

22,221 

- 


Ernigiaiits 

18,691 

20,650 

— lO’O V Not ava- 

able. 

Katuial population ... 

92,750 

88,604 

+ 4-7 J 
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1901-1911. 1S9I-1901. 1SS1-1S9!. 

1681-1911, 
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88,311 

73,370 

-620-4 -36-0 -f 7-0 

-18-3 

Immigrants 

9,102 

5,780 

-657-5] 


Emigrants 

20,910 

37,794 

-44-7f Not aval lable. 


Natural population ... 

100,119 

105,384 

- 6-0 J 
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Ijy frost in 1904-05, and there was scarcity in 1907-08. In 1905-06 there Tras a 
famine in which 20 per cent of the popnlation are said to have emigrated. A 
great many of these must have returned again before the Census of 1911, for the 
figures on the margin above show that emigrants have actually declined by 7’4 per 
cent in the decade. It is,- of course, possible that this apparent drop in emigra- 
tion is partly due to an excessive mortality among those who emigrated in the 
famine of 1905-06 in not too good a physical condition. But the same possibility 
would have existed at the 1901 Census after the famine of 1899-1900. There has 
been a drop of 12'7 per cent (or nearly twice the rate of decrease in the total 
population) among immigrants, but there is not much difference in the propor- 
tion they bore to the total population at the last two Censuses, the figures being 
12'4 per cent in 1911 and 13*3 per cent, in 1901. The corresponding figures for 
emigrants are 10’8 and 10‘9. The urban areas have declined at the rapid rate 
of 15*6 per cent and the rural at only 4*9 per cent. This difference is still more 
marked in the last 30 years, for while the rural areas have increased by 3’0 per 
cent the towns have declined by 22'7. per cent. The vital statistics show an 
excess of 1995 deaths (21,886) over births (19,891). The State has been 
comparatively free from any serious epidemics and it would seem that there is 
no explanation of the decrease except unfavourable agricultural conditions. 
The cmldren under 10 years of age bear a higher proportion (24*6 per cent) to 
the total population than they did in 1901 (23'7 per cent) but they are still 
below the 1891 figure (27 ‘2 per cent). The decade has been much less fatal to 
them than the previous one for they have decreased by only 3'0 per cent, 
compared with 12'7 per cent, in 1891-1901. It has, also, been less fatal to 
them than to the population generally. Another favourable factor in the 
situation is the higher proportion of females of the child bearing ages. They 
now form 42 '4 per cent of the female population compared with 41 ‘6 per cent 
in 1901 and 40-1 per cent in 1891 and their rate of decline (5’0 per cent) in the 
decade is less rapid than that of the total population (6*5 per cent). 

Oiily three States (Alwar, Bharatpur, Karauli) have fared worse during the 
last ten years than Kishangarh, whose population has declined by 4‘2 per cent. 

In the previous decade it suffered a loss of 27*5 per 
Kwhangarh. cent and its decline since 1881 is as much as 22*6 

per cent, which is worse than any State except 
Jhalawar. Fluctuations in migration seem to have affected the figures very 

slightly for there is little 
difference between the 
decrease in the natural 
population (4*9 per cent) 
and the actual (4*2 per 
cent). The vital statis- 
tics, if calculated at the 
rate of the figures for 
6 years for which alone 
they are available, show an excess of deaths (18,040) over births (16,030) 
amounting to 2,010, while the Census figures show a drop in population of 
3,779. There is little doubt, then, that the decrease is due to an excessive 
death-rate, and much of this is explained by outbreaks of plague and other 
epidemics, and famines in 1901-02 and 1905-06. Towns, in which the effects of 
famines would be felt less than in the rural areas, have suffered more severely 
since 1901 than villages, the decline in the two areas being 14*6 and 1*1 per 
cent respectively. From this it would seem that disease was more responsible * 
than famine. The figures are not quite what one would expect, if they 
are compared with the adjoining district of Ajmer where the physical, climatic 
and metereological conditions are very similar to Kishangarh’s. Ajmer, in 
its rural areas, has increased by 1*1 per cent since 1911, and decreased 
by only 5*5 per cent since 1881 compared with a corresponding decrease 
in the Kishangarh rural areas of 1*1 per cent and 20*0 per cent respectively. 
A hopeful factor in the outlook for the future, however, lies in the great 
increase among children under 10; in 1901 they formed only 17*5 per cent of 
the population, whereas in 1911 they were as much as 25*1 per cent thereof; 
and they had increased by 37*5 per cent since 1901 compared with a decline of 
as much as 55*0 per cent in 1891-1901. The females among them will help to 
.swell the ranks of the child bearing ones during the last 5 years of the 1911- 


Sishangarh« 

Total. 

Percentage of •variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1851-1911. 

Actual popnlation ... 
Iramigrants ... ... 

Emigrants ... ... 
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87,191 

20,848 

14,084 

80,427 

90,970 

19,633 

13,208 

84,545 

— 4-2 
-l-G-2 
+6-6 
—4-9 

— 27-5 
j-Not UT 

—22-6 
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1921 decade, and this will to some extent replace the existing deficiency among' 
females of this age who, at present, form only 44‘6 per cent of the famale- 
population compared with 47‘6 per cent in 1901, and have declined by 10-6 per 
cent since 1901 compared with a drop in the total female population of only 
4*6 per cent. 

The increase of 17 '3 per cent in the population of Kotah State is unex- 
pectedly high, and is the largest but one in the Eastern Division. It has 

occurred to a much greater degree in rural than in 
Kotah. urban areas, the figures, being +18*8 and +3'0 . 

per cent respectively. The State, however, has' not 
yet recovered its position of 1881, the present population being 9’7 per cent 

less than then, and the 
difference between the two 
areas in this respect, is only 
about 1 per cent. The 
decade has not been a 
markedly favourable one, 
for the harvests were poor 
in four years, and in a fifth 
year there was scarcity. - 
Epidemics, however, have been few and slight, and the bad effects of unfavourable 
agricultural conditions are said to have been counteracted by suitable adminis- 
trative action, an extension of irrigation, railway communications, and roads, 
improvement of the public health through an increase of dispensaries, the revi- 
sion of the land settlement, and other causes, all of which have tended to improye 
the material condition of the people and to help them in the natural rebound 
from the unfavourable decade of 1891-1901. There has been a marked increase 
in immigration amounting to 8 5 '3 per cent, comjDared with an increase in emigra- 
tion of only 29‘1 per cent, and whereas the immigrants formed only 6‘9 per cent 
of the 1901 population, the percentage was 10’8 per cent in 1911, Emigrants, 
on the other hand, represented only 5T and 5 ’6 per cent of the populations of 
these two years. Immigration, therefore, (which may be the result of better 
railway communications since the opening of the Nagda-Muttra line) has had a 
good deal to do with the increase in Kotah, but, as the figures on the margin 
above show, the natural population has increased by 13 '2 per cent. Vital statis- 
tics are not available. 

The small Chiefship of Kushalgarh, which has a population of only 22,005, 
has increased by as much as 35‘6 per cent during the recent decade. 17,100 

of its population are Bhils. They suffered severely in 
Kushalgarh. the famines of the recent decade, and their increase 

of 48'2 per cent, from 11,538 to •17,100, is strik- 
ing evidence of the great recuperative powers this tribe possesses. A small 

margin of error must, of 
course, be allowed for a 
more accurate enumeration 
of their tracts compared 
with 1901, as their houses 
were actually numbered 
and a ‘final cheek was held 
on the morning of March 
10th, 1911. Comparison 
with Censuses previous to 1901 are not of much value owing to the 1881 statistics 
being incorporated with Banswara’s, and to the non-enumeration of the Bhil 
tracts in 1881 and 1891. 

Lawa. The Thakurate of Lawa, which only has a population of 2, 564 and is en- 
tirely ru- 
ral, has de- 
creased by 
4 ‘0 per cent 
since 1901 
and by 4 '4 
per cent 
since 188 1* 


Lawa. 

Total. 

Percentage o£ variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

.1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population ... 


2,564 

2,671 

— 4-0 

—20-5 

—4-4 

Immigrants 

... 

1,092 

1,147 

— 4-8 

I 


Emigrants ... ... 


152 

74 

+105-4 

V Not ava 

liable. 

Natural population ... 


1,624 

1,598 

+ 1-6 

J 

, 


Kushalgarh, 

Total. 

Percentage o! variation. 

1911. 

1901, 

1901-1911. 

1691-1901. 

1831-1911. 

Actual population. 

22,005 

16,222 

+35-6 

—48-3* 

* 

1 

Immigrants 
Emigrants... ... 

Natural population. 

2,605 

1,-2S7 

20,687 

1 Inol 

f Bans 

"Includes 

uded in 
warn. 

estimated 

^ Not av 
Blnis. 

ailable. 


Kotah. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1001.1911. 

1891-1901. 

1S3M911. 

Actual population. 

639,089 

544,879 

•bW-S 

-24-2 

-9-7 

Immigrants ... 

69,263 

37,376 

-485-3 

I 


Emigrants 

35,979 

27,862 

-429-1 

V Not av 

ailablo. 

Natural population. 

605,805 

535,365 

-413-2 

J 
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Mai’war has the largest population in the Western Division and the second 
largest in Rajpntana. Since 1881 it has increased at a more rapid rate than its 

rival Jaipur, though the population of the latter is still 
Marivar, 28 '1 per cent larger, -l^e variation in migration has 

had little effect on tins (population, for the increase is. 
6‘7 per cent in the natural and 6 ’3 per ceqJopj’^he actual population. The in- 
crease is confined 
to the ruralareas, 
the urban popu- 
lation having de- 
clined by •! per 
cent. One might 
have expected a 
greater rise in 
this State, for 
the recent de- 
cade, spite of a famine in 1905-06 and a year of scarcity- and another of 
destructive frosts, has been a fairly favourable one for Marwar. A large return 
of those -who were forced to emigrate through famine at the end of the previous 
decade was, likewise, anticipated, for a great deal of the diminitioh of 23 ’4 per 
cent in 1891-1901 was explained by this temporary emigration. But the State 
is still IS'6 per cent below its 1891 population and emigrants are in even greater 
proportion than in 1901, being 11 '6 per cent of the whole population, compared 
with 10'4 per cent. No vital statistics for the State are maintained, but there 
is no doubt that a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 1908 has checked the 
growtli of the population. In the Provincial Tables the villages belonging to 
the Marwar Darbar, which are situated in the British District of Merwara, have 
been shewn as part of Marwar. The population of these villages has increased 
by 28‘5 per cent since 1881, compared with an increase of 17‘5 per cent in the rest 
of the rural area of the State. 

Mewar, which has the largest population of the States in the Southern 
Division, viz: 1,281,284 excluding the Central India Parganas of Gangapur 

and Hand was, and the third largest in the Province, 
uVetvar. suffered more severely than any except the Chiefship 

of Kushalgai’h m the disastrous decade of 1891-1901, 
when it was hit very badly by famine. Including the Gangapur and Nandwas 

Parganas, the 
figures for which 
have practically 
no effect on the 
percentages, tho 
decline amounted 
to 44'7 per cent. 
The State has 
now made a very 
good recovery, 

amounting to an increase of 25'6 per cent. Its statistics, _ however, are still 
more uncertain than in any other State, as the authorities have not yet 
succeeded in taking a regular enumeration of the large Bhil tracts. Including 
the estimate of 134,429 unenumerated Bhils in the 1891 population the State 
-is still 30'6 per cent below what it was then, and even excluding them it is 25‘2 
per cent below that figure. It will, therefore, require at least another ten years 
equally favourable with the recent ten for Mewar to recover the position it held 
before the 1891-1901 decade. Comparisons with 1881 are not quite reliable 
owing to the uncertainty of the figures for the .Bhil tracts. But, including the 
estimate of 51,076 unenumerated Bhils, the population shows a very consider- 
able decrease of 14‘2 per cent in the last SO years. The urban areas of Mewar 
have suffered severely during the recent decade, having declined by 1 6T per,cent 
compared with an increase of 30 '7 per cent in rural areas. Since 1881 the 
difference in the decline of the two areas is very slight. The variation in mig- 
ration during 1901-1911 has had little to do with the variation in population, as 
immigrants form only 3T per cent of the population compared with 2'5 per cent 
in 1901, while the proportion borne by emigrants has declined slightly from 7‘1 
to 6’1 per cent. The Mewar villages in the British district of Merwara have 


Mewar. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population* ... 
Immigrants* ... ... 

Emigrants* 

Xntural population* 

"Including Gangapi 

1,293,770 

39,409 

78,573 

1,33-2,910 

ir and Handw 

1.0->Z,Zi2’ ' 
25,580 
73,017 
1,077,649 

as of Central 

-1-25-C 
.1-64-n 
-f 7-oy 
-i-23-7 I 
India, 

+ 

—44-7 

Kot av 

tlnoludes 

Bhi 

+ 

—14-2 

ailable. 

estimated 

s. 


Marwor. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

2,057,653 

42,005 

238,000 

2,-263,488 

1,935,565 

25,874 

201,617 

2,111,308 

-i- 6-3 
-i-64-9 
-fl8-3 
•f 6-7 

—23-4 

Not ava 
J 

H-17-1 

liable. 
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increased by 2'6 per cent since 1881, compared -witb a decrease of 14'4 per cent 

in the rural areas of the State itself. 

\ 

Partabgarh State whii fl\as it always has been, is the smallest of the 18 
States proper, has made a recovery from its serious losses of the previous 

decal, ‘•'"bich amounted to a drop in population of 
Fartabgarh, 40' 9 peiTn^^il — the worst record of any but three 

States. It has increased since 1901 by 20'5 per cent, 
but is still 21'2 per cent below its 1881 figure, and 28'7 per cent below that of 

1891. This unsatis- 
factory position 
compared with 1881 
and 1891 seems to 
be quite unaffected 
by any question of 
the Bhil population 
being over ex- 
aggerated in those 
years, for, if all 
Bhils be excluded 

from the figures throughout, the decrease is still greater, being 24'1 per cent 
since 1881 and 31'8 per cent since 1891. The recent increase in the population 
js more or less independent of any fluctuations in migration. 

Shahpura shows an increase of ll'l per cent in its actual and 107 per cent 
in its natural population. Immigrants, who form more than one sixth of the 

population, have increased by 26 ‘5 per cent. The 
Shalipura. present population is still 8 ’4 per cent less than that of 

1881, the Chiefship having sufered a severe loss of 32‘9 

per cent of its people 
in the 1891-01 
decade, 
to the 

tics births (10,162) 
have exceeded 
deaths (8,440) by 
1,722 or 20-4 per 
cent in the last 10 
years. 

The population of Sirohi has increased by 22 ’4 per cent in the recent 
decade, compared with a drop of 19*0 per cent in the previous decade. The- 

„_increa3e appears to be a natural one, for emigrants 
Sirohi, show a greater "proportional increase (36’1 per cent) 

than either immigrants (19'2 per cent) or the actual 
population (22‘4 per cent). Owing very greatly to the State including within 

its . b o u n d a r i e &' “ 
Erinpura Canton- 
ment, Mount Abu, 
and a fairly large 
Bailway population 
at Abu Boad 
(Kharari), the num- 
ber of immigrants 
in the State now 
form 1 3 ’4 percent of 

the population. The increase in the State since 1881, which amounts to 32'3 
per cent, is greater than in any State except Bikaner. A little of this increase 
is probably due to a more accurate enumeration of the Bhakhar Tahsil, which 
was not really regularly censused in 1881. But as its population in 1911 was- 
only 2,329 its figures would not really have much effect on the percentage of 
variation. The State has practically, but not quite, recovered its position of 
1891. As would be expected after the famines of the previous deca'de the rural 
areas shew a far greater increase (25*8 per cent) in the recent decade than the 
urban (3-2 per cent), while since 1881 they have increased by 33'1 per cent 
compared with 27’6 per cent in towns. 


Birolil. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1911. 

Actual population 
Immigrants ... ... 

Emigrants .... 

Natural population „ 

189,127 

25,110 

6,411 

170,428 

*Ino 

154,544 
21,065 
4,709 
138,183 
ludes ostim 
P 

+ 22-4 
-1- 19-2 
+ 36-1 
+ 23-3 
ated populi 
rrgana in 11 

•—19-0 

y Not av 
) 

tion of Bha 

i91. 

+32-3 

ailable, 

khar 


According 
vital statis- 


Slialipura. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1903. 

188M911. 

Actual population ... 

Immigrants 

Emigrants „. 

Natural population ... 

47,397 

8,967 

1,597 

40,027 

42,676 

7,090 

686 

36,172 

+ ll-l 
+ 26-5 
-H72-5 
+ 10-7 

— 32'9 

!• Not ava 

— 8-4 

ilable. 


Partabgarh. 

Total. 

Percentage of variation. 

1011. 

1901. 

1901-1911. 

189M901. 

18S1-1911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population ... 

’ 

62,704 

12,610 

11,581 

61,675 

52,025 

9,118 

8,980 

51,887 

+ 20-5 
38-3 
-h 29-0 
+ 18-9 

-40'9 

\ Not av 
J 

*-21-2 

ailnble. 

-Includes 

estimated 

Bhils. 
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Spite of distinctly unfavourable conditions in tlie shape of outbreaks 
of plague and cholera, and bad harvests due to scanty rainfall and severe winters, 

Tonk has managed to increase its population by 10 '9. 

Tonk. per cent since 1901 ; but it is still 10'3 per cent below 

its 188 1 figure. It was one of the States which suffered 
severely in the 1891-1901 decade when the population decreased by28'l-.per cent. 

The rural parts 
have shewn even a 
better rate of recov- 
ery, for the increase 
among them is 16 "9 
per cent since 1901, 
while the urban 
areas, which seem- 
to have suffered 
more severely from 

plague and cholera, have decreased by per cent. An increase of 8-8 per cent 
in immigration and a decrease of 30‘6 per cent in emigration have aided in the 
recovery, and though the proportion (18*9 per cent) which immigrants bear to 
the total population is actually smaller than in 1901 (19*2 per cent), the 
difference in the corresponding figures for emigrants for the two years is very 
much greater, they being only 11*5 per cent in 1911 compared with 18*5 per 
cent in 1901. The vital statistics, if calculated at the rate of those for the last 
6 years for which alone they are available, show an excess of births over deaths 
amounting to 4*5 per cent. 



AJMER-MERWARA. 


13. Previous Censuses, etc. — The British Province of Ajmer-Merwara 
has not recovered quite BO well from the 1891-1901 decade as has the Native 

State territory of 
Rajputana, the in- 
crease in its popu- 
lation amounting 
to only 5*1 per cent 
compared with 6 9 
per cent i 
tana. As 
ation in the two 

disti'icts, of which the Province is composed, will be discussed at some length 
further on it is not necessary to go into the variation of the province itself in 
any great detail, but a reference to the diagrams in paragraphs 5 and 10 of this 
Chapter may be found of interest. It is sufficient to remark here that the vari- 
ations in its population from the earliest Census have been aflected neither by altera- 
tions in the area of the Province nor in the area censused. Any variations there 
may be, therefore, must be the result either of variations in the birth and death- 
i-ates, or in migration, or both, except for a small margin on account of greater 
accuracy in each successive enumeration. Unlike Rajputana itself Ajmer-Mer- 
wara was cenpused, along with the rest of British India, in 1872. As the count, 
however, was considered untrustworthy the Government of India ordered another 
enumeration to be made in 1876, and the population was then ascertained to be 
396,331. Since that date the population of the Province has increased by as 
much as 26*5 per cent. As the increase since 1881, which is only five years 
later, is only 8 *8 per cent and in the 5 years from 1876 to 1881 was as much as 
16*2 per cent, there would appear at first sight to be some reason for supposing 
that the 1876 enumeration erred on the side of an underestimate of the popula- 
tion. But as the increase in the rural population from 1876-81 was only l3-9 
percent compared with 15 0 per cent in 1881-91, while the urban population 
grew by 26*0 per cent in 1876-1881 and by 82*3 per cent between 1876-1 91 1, it is 
quite probable that the 1876 Census was very fairly accurate and that the 
apparently rapid growth of the Province in the last thirty-five years is really due 
to the great expansion of Ajmer city, owing chiefly to the establishment of the 
Rajputana-Mahva Railway headquarters there between 1876 and 1881, and to that 
■of Beawar town. The growth in these two places has been 38 8 per cent and 28 6 
per cent respectively between 1876 and 1881, and 145'6 per cent and 85*2 per 


1 liajpu- 
the vari- 
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cent from 1876 to 1911. Excluding them the variation in the population of the 
Province would have been only' + 13-5 per cent and +12-5 per cent in the two 
periods in question. 

14. Brief Review of the Conditions in 1901-1911 . — The increase in the 
population during the recent decade has not been more than 5-1 per cent. The 
conditions have not been favourable to a greater increase than this. The Pro- 
vince has suffered from plague, both in the rural and urban areas, and from 
famine in Merwara in 1901-02 and 1905-06, and in Ajmer in 1905-06, and from 
two or three other unfavourable years, 

15. , Causes of Variation in 1901-1911.— However, had it not been for 
a considerable increase in emigration, the growth of population in the Province 
.would have been greater, for, as the figures on the margin of paragraph 1 3 show, 
the natural population has risen by as much as 1 9-9 per cent. While immigration 
has increased by only 2-1 per cent during the decade emigration has increased 
by as much as 232-5 per cent, and the emigrants recorded at the recent Census 
formed 16-8 per cent of the population, compared with only 5-3 per cent in 1901 ; 
and while immigrants exceeded emigrants by as much ns 268-1 per cent in 1901, 
they only exceed them now by 13-1 per ceuh So far, however, as can be ascer- 
tained very little if any of this emigration is traceable directlj’- to famine, as relief 
has always been given to the people on the first signs of any need for it, and 
they have always availed themselves very readily of it. The lai’ge proportion 
which children under 10 years now bear to the total population, namely 26-0 per 
cent compared with 17-8 per cent in 1901, is a good omen for the future. They 
have increased by as much as 53-5 per cent in the decade, contrasted with a 
decrease of 44-5 per cent in the previous ten years. There appear to be no 
signs of any overcrowding in the Province except perhaps in the hilly tracts 
of Merwara, where the area of culturable soil appears to have reached its limit 
some years ago while the population continues to increase, and it is from these 
parts, so far as can be gathered, that most of the increasing number of emigrants 
have issued, 

16. Variation in Districts. — Ajmer has not recovered so successfully 
from the very bad decade of 1891-1901 as has its sister district of Merwara. Its 

increase since 1901 amounts only to 3-5 per cent, - 
Ajmer. and though its population has grown by 5-9 per cent 

since 1881 and by 22-7 per cent since the first Census 
of 1876 it is still 9-9 percent below its highest figure of 1891. If "the xirban 

areas be excluded, 
where the increase 
in the Ajmer city 
accounts for a con- 
siderable rise in 
the population,the 
increase in the 
rural areas in the 
recent decade is 

only 1‘1 per cent compared with 12-2 per cent in Merwara, while in the last 
thirty years the rural population has decreased by as much as 5'5 per cent compared 
with an increase of 14-7 per cent in Merwara, and an increase in Ajmer of 7-2 
per cent since the first Census of 1876. The variations are, in fact, more like those 
of the neighbouring State of Kishangarh, whose conditions, as remarked in para. 12 
above, Ajmer more resembles than it does Merwara. The vital statistics, which 
are supposed to be more accurate than those in the States of Hajputana, show 
that the deaths (137,760) have exceeded the births (114,808) by 22,952. If this 
figure be deducted from the 1901 population the 1911 population would be 
344,501, instead of '380,384, or 35,883 less than the actual Census figures. This 
deficiency would have to be made up by a corresponding excess in the number 
of immigrants over emigrants. The actual excess, however, is only 29,624, and 
a certain portion of this excess would have to be debited to the previous decade. 
And the excess is probably even stiU smaller, . as a certain proportion 
of the 5,351 emigrants who returned their bh’th place under the name of 
Ajmer-Merwara, came, no doubt, from the district of Ajmer itself. 
The vital statistics, therefore, would seem to be very far from reliable. Ajmer, 


Ajmer, 

Total. 

Porcontagfo of TarJatlon, 

1911, 

1901. 

190M9I1. 

1891.1901. 

18S1-1911. 

1876-1911. 

Actual population 

Immigrants 

Emigrants 

Natural population 

330,384 
79, 753 
30,129 
350,760 

367,453 

79,514 

1 Not 

+ 3-5 
•i- '3 

a V a i 1 a 
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without doubt, depends for the maiuteuauce of its population very greatly upon 
immigration into the urban areas, more especially into the city of Ajmer. 
Immigrants into the district formed 21-0 per cent of the 1 9 1 1 population and 
2 1 '6 per cent in 1901 and they have increased in the recent decade by 3 per cent. 
Emigrants, on the other hand,, were only 13 "2 per cent of the 1911 population. 
But for this reinforcement from outside, the district as a whole would have 
fared worse than it has, for the conditions of the decade were unfavourable and 
included outbreaks of plague, and years of scarcity in 1901-02, 1905'-06 and 
1907-08. The total number of reported deaths from plague amounted to 7,889 
in the ten years. It is satisfactory to note, howmver, as regards the future 
outlook, that children under 10 years of age have increased by 42*5 per cent 
during the decade compared with a decrease of 42-3 per cent in 1891-1901, and 
now form 25-2 per cent of the total population compared with IS -3 per cent in 
1901 and 27-6 per cent in 1891. On the other ha,nd females of the child bearing 
ages (15-40 years) have declined by 1-! per cent, compared with an increase of 
2-2 per cent in the previous decade, and form only 44-5 per cent of the popula- 
tion instead of 46-1 per cent as in 1901. In 1901 statistics were compiled for 
police circles and not for Istimrari and Khalsa areas (as was done in 1881 and 
1891 and has been done this time). It is not possible, therefore, to discuss the 
variation of the last decade for any smaller portions than the whole rural area. 

But the figures on the 
margin show the varia- 
tions in the Khalsa 
and Istimrari lands 
(excluding Deoli 
Cantonment through- 
out) between 1881 and 
1911 so far as is possible, from which it will be seen that the Istimrari Estates 
have suffered throughout the thirty years more severely than the Khalsa 
areas. 

The Merwara District, whose population decreased by 8 ’8 per cent in 
1891-1901, has made a very good recovery of 10’6 per cent in the recent 

decade. This is the more satisfactory considering the 
Merivara. unfavourable agricultural conditions, for the district 

suffered from famine in 1901-02 and again in 1905-06. 
This latter fact makes the increase of 12 '2 per cent in rural areas, compared 

with only 4-0 per 
cent in the towns, 
more remarkable. 
U nfortunately 
figures for emigrants 
( and, therefore, for 
the natural popula- 
tion) for 1901 are 
not available, but 
from information 
gathered from various sources there is little doubt that emigration has increased 
tremendously. At the recent Census emigrants from the district amounted to 
27-8 per cent of the 1911 population. As a matter of fact the figure is really 
even higher than this, for probably the larger proportion of the 5,351 emigrants 
who returned their birth place as Ajmer-Merwara were really born in the district 
of Merwara. Further, taking the annual death-rate among the emigrants at 
a normal one of 40 per mille, and in order to maintain the number of emig- 
rants at even half their present number, namely at J 6,810, there must have 
been at least another 6,7 00 persons who actually left the district during the decade. 
It must be remembered, too, that though immigrants have increased by 9 ‘4 
per cent they form only 16 ‘9 per cent of the population. There is little doubt, 
then, that the increase in the population is even less than it would 
have been had there not been a considerable increase in emigration, and, there- 
fore, that the increase in the natural population has been even greater than that 
of the actual population. This conclusion is supported by the vital statistics 
which, it must be remembered, nearly always .minimize the number of births 
more than the deaths. According to the statistics births (45,245), during the 
decade have exceeded deaths (33,676) by. jasjnuch as, 11,569 or 34‘4 per cent. 
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Adding this figure (11,569) to the 1901 population the 1911 population would 
he 121,028, or only 17 more than the actual Census figures. But as emigrants 
exceed immigrants bj’’ 1.3,223, it would seem as if there must have been at least 
13,206 more births than the number recorded to have raised the population to 
its present figure. The probabilities, therefore, are that the birth-rate during 
the last decade has been a very high one and that the ]\'Iers are as prolific a 
tribe as the Bhils. Children under 10 years, for instance, have increased by as 
much as 9 4 8 per cent compared with a decrease of 51 ’6 in the previous decade, 
and now form 28’6 per cent of the population compared with 16'2 per cent 
in 1901. The density of Merwara is high (189 persons per square mile) — higher 
than any except the States of Bharatpur, Alwar and Dholpur. It is higher 
now by 2 persons to the square mile than it was even in 1891 ; and with such 
a high birth-rate the population will have to find still further outlets in emigra- 
tion, The district has more than recovered its position of 1891 and even its 
rural population is now larger than it ever has been before. The total population 
has increased by 19'3 per centsince 1881 and by 40-0 per cent since 1876, the in- 
creases in rural and urban areas in the same periods being 147 per cent and 32 '5 
per cent in ^^llages, and 44'0 per cent and 85 *2 per cent in towns, respectively. It 
is probable, however, that the current decade will not, under ordinary circum- 
stances, see quite such a high birth-rate, as the women of the child-bearing ages 
formed only 43'2 per cent of the population in 1911 instead of the 1901 figure 
of 47 ’6 per cent ; and they have actually declined by 7 per cent compared with 
an increase of 20’9 per cent in the previous decade. 

At this Census the figures for the villages belonging to the Marwar and' 
Mewar Darbars, which are administered by the Merwara District officials, have 
been shown separately in the Provincial Tables among the statistics for those 
two States ; but in the Imperial Tables and the figures given in this paragraph 
they have been treated as part of the District, Figures for them lor 1891 and 

1901 are not avai- 
able, but the state- 
ment on the margin 
gives their varia- 
tions between 1881 - 
1911 and 1876-1911, 
which shows that 
while the Marwar 

and British ones have increased almost pari passu since 1881 the rate of 
growth in the Mewar ones has been very much slower, 

17. Relation of variation to density.— It is not probable that there 
is in Rajputana or Ajiner-Merwara any direct relation between the variations in 

population of any 
State or District 
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CHAPTER #/#. 

Birth-Place. 

1. Data for Diseussion. — Imperial Table XI contains statistics showing 
what States, Districts, Provinces, or Countries h11 persons, enumerated in each 
State, District or City in Kajputana and Ajiner-Merwara on the night of the 
Census, returned as their birth-places. Subsidiary Table II, Chapter II, shows 
for each District, State, and Natural Division and for each of the two Pro- 
vinces the total number in 1901 and 1911 of immigrants to and emigrants from 
other parts of India. Of the Susbidiary Tables at the end of this Chapter, 
Table I gives the number of immigrants into each of the Provinces, Natural 
Divisions, States, or Districts from - a) contiguous parts of the Province, ih) 
other parts of the Province, (c) contiguous parts of other Provinces, (cl) non- 
contiguous parts of other Provinces and Countries in India, (e) countries outside 
India. Table II gives similar details for emigrants, except that for heads (n) 
and (cZ) are substituted “contiguous Provinces” and “ non-contiguous Pro- 
vinces and countries in India,” because separate details by States or Districts 
of other Provinces are not always available Table III illustrates the propor- 
tional migration among both sexes, and among females alone, to and from each 
of the Provinces, Natural Divisions, States and Districts from and to, (a) con- 
tiguous States and Districts, (6) all other places. Table IS^ compares the 
migration between the Natural Divisions in 1901 and 1911, and Table V that 
between each of the two Provinces and other Provinces, etc., in India. 

2. Nature and Scope of Discussion. — Migration, as regards its effect 
on the variation of the population, has been rlealt. with in Chapter II. It is 
not intended in this Chapter to do more than discuss the variation in the migra- 
tion figures themselves, and to examine the direction, character, and causes of 
the various streams of immigration and emigration, quite briefly for, at the 
most, emigrants form only 8‘1 per cent of the total population and immigrants 
2'9 per cent in Hajputana, and 16'8 per cent and i9'3 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. But it must be premised here that the figures on which the discussion 
is based must not be held to represent the actual migratory movements of the 
population in the more ordinary sense of the terms “ emigration ” and “ immi- 
gration.” To begin with, the artificial division of India into various Districts 
and Provinces leads to artificial statistical effects. The social customs of the 
country lead people to marry to a great extent outside their own villages ; but 
in many cases it is pure chance whether the bride comes from or goes to a 
neighbouring village of her own State or District, or to one just across the 
border ; yet in the latter case she swells the number of migrants. Again the 
Census figures only illustrate the state of affairs actually existing at the time 
of the Census, that is once in ten years, and of necessity can take little account 
of movements, even of large numbers, in between two .enumerations. Famine 
is a constant source of migration, but its effects are often wiped out within four 
or five years of a famine by the return of most of the emigrants. Thus were 
a famine to take place in the early part of a decade there would be little trace 
of the effects of the movement in the figures of the following Census. Again, 
the actual figures may give a totally misleading idea of migration, for there 
is practically no means of knowing whether migrants migrated during the 
decade or not, unless, of course, there is an actual increase in either class com- 
pared with those recorded at the preceding Census, or at any rate no decrease 
in excess of the natural diminution expected from the normal death-rate which 
would ordinarily occur among them during the decade. But we are never quite 
sure what the actual death-rate is and, therefore, unless there be an actual 
increase compared with the figures of the preceding Census, it is impossible to 
say whether the apparent migrants moved before or after the commencement 
of the recent decade. In any case a very large number of persons recorded as 
emigrants or immigrants in 1901 or even before then must appear among the 
emigrants and immigrants of this Census. 
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RAJPUTANA. 

3. Character of Migration. — As the Census Commissioner remarks, there 
are, generally speaking, five different distinguishable types of migration, viz : - 

(1) Casual : — Of the minor movements between adjacent villages. 

These affect the returns only when the villages in question 
happen .to lie on opposite sides of the line which 
divides one district from another. In this type of 
migration females generally preponderate. It arises largely 
from the very common practice among Hindus of taking a wife 
from anotlier village, and from the faer that .young married 
women often go to their parents’ home for iheir first confinement. 

(2) Teniporary : - Due to journeys on business, vi.'-its to places of 

pilgrimage and the like, and the temporary demand for labour 
when new roads and railways are under construction. 

(3) Periodic — Such as the annual migration wliich takes place in 

different tracts at harvest time, and the seasonal movements of 
pastoral nomads. The amount of temporary and periodic mi- 
gration varies greatly at different seaso i-.* of th>‘ year It is 
usually near the maximum at tlie time when the Census is taken. 

(4) Semi permanent : — The natives of one place re.side and earn their 

living in another, but retain their connection with their own 
homes, where they leave their families and to which they return in 
their old a>re,and at more or less regular intervals in the meantime. 

(5) Permanent : - i.e., Where overcrowding drives people away, or 

the superior attractions of some other locality induce people to 
settle there. 

Census Statistics, unfortunatel 3 ^ cannot distinguish between these various 
types of migration. But an analysis of the sex figures in Subsidiary Table III 
and of the proximity of the places to and from which the migrants go and come 
will titrow some light on the subject. For an excess of females among the 
migrants and a marked stream towards contiguous localities is a fairly certain 
sign of casual migration, or (if males preponderate) of temporary migration. 
In 1911 in Bajputana there were 93*7 females to 100 male.s among emigrants, and 
160'2 among immigrants. Thei’e were 107‘1 female to every 100 male emigrants 
to contiguous States and District of the Province and to contiguous Provinces, 
compared with only 48T among those going to no'i-coatiguous places. The 
corresponding figures for immigrants ai-e 160’U females per 100 males from all 
places in India, ] 63-4 from contiguous States or Districts of the Province and 
from contiguous Provinces, and 66-4 from other places. Turning to the ques- 
tion of the proximity of the localities with which the exchange of persons takes 
place, it is seen that the 8‘1 per cent of emigrants to the total population are 
composed of 6‘7 who go to contiguous parts and 1 '4 to non-contiguous ones, 
while the 2-9 per cent of immigrants consist of 2-8 from contiguous parts and 
T from non-eontiguous; Tlie figures may be stated in another form. Out of 
every 1,000 persons who reported their birth-place as Bajputana, 891 were enu- 
merated in their titate of birth, 35 in contiguous parts of Bajputana, 2 in other 
parts of Bajputana, 50 in other contiguous Provinces, 22 in non-eontiguous 
Provinces, and less than 1 outside It'dia And of every 1,000 persons who were 
enumerated in Bajputana, 933 were born in the State in which they were enu- 
merated, 36 in contiguous parts and 2 in non-contiguous parts of Bajputana, 
23 in contiguous parts of other Provinces, 6 in non-contiguous parts of other 
Provinces, and less than I outside India. Details for Tahsils, Parganas and 
other such units are in consonance with the Provincial and State figures, and 
prove that most of the emigrants go to neighbouring I'ahsils, etc., and so, too, 
as regards the immigrants. There were very few large fairs held in Bajputana 
about the time of the Census nor does the Province contain many places of 
pilgrimage which would influence the emigration figures to ■ any great extent. 
These facts and figures clearly show that by far the greater proportion of the 
' migration, especially immigration, among the population of Bajputana is of the 
casual type. Brides are obtained from or given to neighbouring States and 
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Districts ; young married females ' often go to their parents’" house" for their first 
■confinement ; brides bring with them servants ; bridegrooms, marrying into a rich 
family, sometimes go to live at their father-in-law’s house, taking with them their 
retainers. There is thus a constant exchange of persons between neighbouring 
localities due to this one cause alone — the marriage customs of India. 

An analysis of the figures for the individual States and Districts support 
the conclusion that there is very little migration of the other three kinds, namely 
periodic, semi-permanent, and permanent. The only States (excluding Lawa 
Thakurate) to which, from the figures, this remark would appear to be not wholly 
applicable as regards immigrants is Sirohi. Out of the 1 3'4 per cent of immigrants 
more than one-fourth come from non-contiguous parts. This is due, no doubt, to 
the presence in a small State of two \1 ilitary Stations — Erinpura and Mount Abu — 
of a railway population at Abu Road (Kharari), and of the hill Station of Mount Abu 
which, besides its European resident population, contains two Schools for Europ- 
eans and Eurasians. As regards emigrants, the figures in Subsidiary Table III 
show that there is a more marked tendency in Bikaner, Jaipur, Karauli, Mar war, 
Partabgarh, and Sirohi than among the rest of the States for their people to 
travel further afield. 

4. Variation in Migration- — The total number of emigrants from Raj - 
putana to allparts of India amounted to 855,625 compared with 915,403 in 1901, 
the variation being — 6‘5 per cent. They formed 8‘1 per cent of the population of 
1911 compared with 9‘3 per cent in 1901 and 7‘4 per cent in 1 891. Immigrants 
from all 'parts of the world numbered 303,55.3, compared with 238,.357 in 1901, 
or a variation of 27 "4 per cent. They formed 2 ’9 per cent of the population of 
1911 compared with 2*4 per cent in 1901. Both these figures are considerably 
lower than that of 1891, at which Census Rajputana is generally considered to 
have been at its high water mark of prosperity. E'vidently the Province was 
then more popular with foreigners, as immigrants formed 5-1 per cent of the popula- 
tion. The exclusion of immigrants from outside India makes no difference to 
these percentages. In 1901 emigrants exceeded immigrants (excluding those 
from outside India) by 285*2 per cent, and at the recent Census by 182 "9 per cent. 
The increase in immigrants is possibly partly due to the return to Rajputana 
of those foreign born who had left the Province for their paternal homes during 
the great famine towards the end of the previous decade ; pai'tly to the more 
favourable conditions of the decade which would not repel intending immigrants 
to such an extent as in the previous one; partly to the greater general prosperity 
which would lead to an increase in marriages etc. As a matter of fact, however, 
the percentage of immigrants to the total population has increased so very slightly 
that it is unnecessary to search around for causes. In the same way the 
proportional decrease in emigration is very slight. Such as there is is probably 
due to the more favourable conditions of the decade and the return of some of 
the Rajputana born people, especially in the Western Division, whom the 
famines of the previous decade drove to other Provinces. The increase in 
immigrants from contiguous States and Provinces is as nmch as 28*5 per cent, 
while there is an actual decrease of 2U-0 per cent in those from non-contiguous 
Provinces and Countries. The reverse is the case with emigration, for whereas 
emigrants to contiguous States and Provinces have decreased by 8*1 percent, 
those to other places have increased by 1'9 per cent. 

5. Extra-Provincial Migration Subsidiary Table V shows that Raj- 
putana obtains most of its immigrants from the Native States of the Central 

India Agency (99,329). The Punjab sends 85,526, 
(a) Immigration. and the United Provinces come next with 70,064. 

There is a big drop between these and the figures from 
the Bombay Presidency which only sends 14,558, spite of its being a contiguous 
Province. 27,5"43 persons come from Ajmer-Merwara. Altogether British 
territory sends 170,401 immigrants and Native State territory 131,918. 

The proportion of emigrants going to British territory is still greater, for 
while only 256,796 have gone to Native States 598,829 were enumerated in 

British territory. The Punjab receives most of them 
(h) Emigration. (246,609), next comes the Central India Agency 

(144,401), closely followed by Bombay (141,251). 
The United Provinces receive 103,024 and Ajmer-Merwara 72,972. Subsidiary 
Table V shows that emigration is more widely diffused in character than immi- 
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gration. For instance, there were 11,620 emigrants to Assam compared with 
only 105 immigrants, 15,210 emigrants to Behar and Orissa compared with 398 
immigrants, 36,732 emigrants to Bengal and only 737 immigrants, 55,861 to 
-the Central Provinces compared with 936 immigrants, 14,271 to the Hyderabad 
state and only 321 immigrants. These figures show that while immigration 
is mainly of the casual type, there is a certain amount of semi-permanent or 
permanent emigration, due, no doubt, to the unsatisfactory agricultural condi- 
tions and lack of industries in the country which lead its inhabitants to emi- 
grate in search of a means of livelihood. There is, however, no tendency to 
any very marked increase in emigration in any particular direction, except 
perhaps to Bengal and Behar and Orissa, and to Bombay. The Bombay 
Census Superintendent, to which Province there has been an increase of 8,846 
emigrants, remarks that ‘ about 20,000 persons from Rajputana who were 
enumerated in Hyderabad, Sind, appear to have settled there permanently. 
The majority of such of the remainder, as are not of the casual type in the 
contiguous parts, are found under the generic name of Marwari, scattered all 
over the Presidency, doing a large trade in grain and usury. Most of them 
have been domiciled in the Presidency for a long time, but constantly revisit 
and finally retire to their ancestral homes in Rajputana ’ ^'he following States 
send the largest number to the Presidency, Marwar 82,956, Jaisalmer 12,255, 
Jaipur 10,018. The two former are, of course, contiguous to it. As the 
percentage of women to men among the emigrants is 62 3 per cent, much of 
the movement is probably only of the serai-permanent kind. The increase 
in those emigrating to Bengal and Behar and Orissa combined is 1 1,370, and the’ 
majority of those to Bengal go from Jaipur (9,051) and Bikaner (8,670), while 
the former State sends 10,800 to Behar and Orissa. In the 1901 Bengal 
Report it is noted that ‘ Rajputs go there as constables, jail-warders, zamindars’ 
peons, etc., and seldom take their women with them or form matrimonial alliances 
there. They retain their connection with their homes which they revisit from 
time to time.' The figures for the sex proportions for 1911 support this 
statement, for there are only 38 female to every 100 male emigrants to Bengal, 
The marked decrease on the other hand in the flow towards the adjacent 
provinces of Central India, the United Provinces, and the Punjab amounting to 
28,935 or 16'7 per cent, 23,715 or 18‘7 per cent and 20,660 or 77 per cent 
respectively, is no doubt due to the fact that the previous decade witnessed a 
certain amount of temporary emigration due to the severe famines which then 
befell the country. 

Rajputana gives 553,136 more persons to other Provinces than it receives 
compared with 677,735 in 1901. These losses amount to 5-3 per cent and 6-9 

per cent respectively of the 1911 and 1901 populations 
(c) Net results of of the Province* With one or two quite negligible 

migration, exceptions there is not a single Province or State to 

which it is not a loser. 'Jhe Punjab profits most by 
the transaction as it gains 161,083 persons; Bombay follows with a gain of 
126,693. Next come the Central Provinces (54,925), Ajmer-Merwara (45,429) 
Central India (45,072), Bengal (35,995) and the United Pro'vinees (32,960). 

Prom Provinces and countries outside, Rajputana receives 186,872 females 
to 116,681 males, or an excess of 70,191, or 60’2 per cent. The following l^vo- 

vinces send a marked excess of females, Central India 
(cl) Proportion of sexes. (22,747), Punjab (21,432), United Provinces (18,058), 

Ajmer-Merwara (7,661), Bombay (1,614'. It is 
noticeable that these are all contiguous Provinces. Among the immigrants 
from non- contiguous Provinces and Countries, whose number is infinitesimal, 
the males, as would be expected, exceed the females in all cases except 
from Assam, Burma, Mysore and Nepal. These facts are further proof that 
were it not for social— especially marriage— customs there would be very little 
immigration into the Province, neither the agricultural nor industrial condi- 
tions of which hold out any inducement to foreigners to settle in it. 

6. Migration in States. — The extent of migration varies very much in 
the different States. The proportion of immigrants to, 
(ai) Immigration. the total population is at its lowest in IMarwar (2'1 

per cent), Mewar (3-1 per cent), and Jaipur (3-5 per 
43 ent), and at its highest (excluding Lawa Thakurate) in Kishangarh (24’0 
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per cent), Jlm]a\\'ar (23'0 per cent), and Partabgarh (20'1 per cent). But tlie fact 
that eveiy State, except Marvar, contains far more immigrants than Eajputana 
itself, sho'fl’s how very intra-provincial this form of migration is in character, 
ar.d is further suppoit of the assertion that most of it is of the casual or tem- 
porary type. In all States the proportion of female immigrants from , conti- 
guous parts is far in excess of the males. Prom nra- contiguous provinces, 
however, they are in excess only in Alwar, Bundi, Jaipur, Karauli, Kishangarh, 
Kushalgaih, Lawa, and Shahpura. The States which show marked variations 
in immigration are the following ; — Banswara (excluding Kushalgarh) { + 1,242’5 
per cent), Duhgarpur (-J-778T per cent), Bikaner (-l-90'5 per cent), Kotah 
(4- 85‘3 per cent) and Jaisalmer ( + 57‘5 per cent). None of the others have a 
variation in either direction exceeding 50 per cent. In Kotah there was an 
increase of 1 6, 1. 65 persons from Central India. They are in the proportion of ] 36 
fen ales to 100 males, and the movement apjrears to he purely of the casual 
kind, due greatly to the much more prosperous decade, and also, it is said, to the 
improvement in railway communications. The increase in Bikaner is said to he 
due partly to a demand for labour in the Eailway and Public "Works Departments, 
both of which were busy on new undertakings. The Ghaggar canal in the 
Suratgarh Nizamat is also said to have attracted outsiders from the Punjab. 
The variation in Jaisalmer, where there are always great fluctuations depending 
on the agr icultural conditions, is the result of a better decade. The increase in 
Banswara immigr ants appears enormous. They have risen from 769* to 10,324.* 
Mo.st of the increase is from Dungarpur, which sends 4,336 instead of 182. 
hi ewar sends 1,789 imstead of 82 ; Central India 1,370 instead of 128, Bombay 
1,464 instead of 50. But this appears to be in most cases simply a swing of the 
pendulum back to the state ol afl'airs in 1891. The immigrants from these 
four places in 1891 were 8,755 ; they are now 8j949. The conditions in 
Banswara in the 1891-1901 decade were not likely to attract immigrants, and 
probably led to a temporary return to their homes of many who had been 
recorded as immigrants in 1891, 

The States from which issues the smallest proportion of emigrants are 
Shahpura (3‘4 per cent), and Sirohi (3’4 per cent), while, on the other hand, 

Jaisalmer sends away as many as 23’7 per cent of 

(b) Emigration. its population. Next come Jhalawar (19‘3 per cent) 

and Partabgarh (18 ’5 per cent). Eight out of the 
twentyone units show a smaller percentage of emigration than does the whole 
Province, from which it may be argued (in support of what is urged in para- 
graph 5 (&) supra) that, unlike the case of immigration, emigration to a certain 
extent is of the semi-permanent and permanent types. Except from Marwar, 
Partabgarh, Kushalgarh, and Jaisalmer the total female emigrants from each 
State far outnumber the males. In non-contiguons provinces, however, they 
are only found in excess from Bundi, Jhalawar, Kishangarh, Kushalgarh, Lawa, 
and Shahpura. 

The largest increases in emigration have occured in Dungarpur (278'1 per 
cent), Shahpura (172’5 per cent), and Banswara, f (149-3 per cent). Jaisalmer 
shows the greatest decrease (44-7 per cent), Tonk the next (30-6 per cent) and 
Bikaner the next (25-3 per cent). 

The figures on the next page show the net gain or loss to each State through 
migration. From these it will be seen that eleven out of the twenty-one units 

gain by the exchange. The greatest actual excess of 

(c) Eet results of immigrants over emigrants is found in Kotah (33,284), 

migration. Tonk (22,087), and Sirohi (18,699). An analysis of 

the immigration figures in Subsidiary Table I for 
these States shows that 83-7 percent of the total immigrants in Kotah, 91-6 
per cent in Tonk, and 66-4 per cent in Sirohi are from contiguous parts of 
Bajputana and contiguous parts of other Provinces. A reference has already been 
made in paragraph 3 supra to Sirohi’s peculiar conditions which account for its 
smaller percentage in this respect. 


* These figures exclude Kushalgarh. 


t Including Kushalgarh. 
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78.573 
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— 39,164 

— 47,437 
+ 138 
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11,581 

1,597 
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Shahpura 
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4- 7,370 

■f 6,504 
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Sirohi 




25,110 


6,411 

35,003 

Kushalgarh. 

in Banswara. 

4,709 

-f 18,699 

Tonk 




57,090 

52,468 

* includes 

t included 

50,472 

+ 22,087 

+ 1,996 


On the other hand, the following States suffer considerable loss in the 
transaction, viz., Jaipur (247,751), Marwar (195,935), Bikaner (51,305), Mewar 
(39,164), Alwar (25,145). The figures in Subsidiary Table III show that it 
is these States, except Mewar and Alwar, whose emigrants are inclined to 
move further afield, and are more of the semi-perrnanent or jiermanent kind. 
The excessive emigration in Alwar is due greatly to temporary causes, for the 
bad outbreak of plague shortly before the Census drove many people 
out of the State. In 1901, instead of the present balance of 25,145 in favour 
of emigration, immigrants were in the majority by 5,031, As regards Mewar, 
there was in 1901 a still greater margin on the wrong. side, as emigrants 
exceeded immigrants by 47,437. This is due more to the very small amount 
of immigration into the State than to excessive emigration, for the percentage 
of immigrants in Mewar is smaller than in any State but one, and even the 
emigrants amount to only 6'1 per cent of the present population, out of which 
5‘7 per cent go to contiguous parts. In Jaipur most of the emigration takes 
place from the Shekhawati and Torawati Nizamats whose poor and sandy soil 
admits generally of only a single crop. As a result many of the poorer culti- 
vators and field labourers emigrate in search of employment. There is also 
said to be a considerable demand for skilled masons, painters, draftsmen etc., 
from Jaipur City, As regards Marwar, there is little in the State to attract 
immigrants, while the Marwari trader, on the other hand, is a great traveller 
well-known all over India. Some of the lower castes, too, are said to be in 
demand as labourers and coolies owing to their robust constitution. It is 
possible, too, that some of those classified in other Provinces as born in Marwar 
were really born in one of the other States of the Western Division, as the 
term Marwar is sometimes applied loosely to them, 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

7. Ajmer-Merwara. — Turning to Ajmer- lllerwara it is noticeable that 
migration plays a far larger part in the life of the Province than in Rajputana. 

19-0 per cent of its population are immigrants, eom- 
(a) General. pared with only 2-9 per cent in Rajputana^ and emi- 

grants from Ajmer-Merwara amount- to .16-8 per cent 
of its 1911 population, compared with 8T per cent in Rajputana. The.Province 
benefits altogether through migration to the extent of 11,002 or 2*2 per cent of 
its total population of 1911, compared with a net loss in Rajputana of 5'3 per 
cent. 
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' Out of every 1,000 persons enumerated in tlie Province 797 were born 
in their district of enumeration, 10 in the other district of the ' Province, 

124 in contiguous parts of Rajputana, 66 in other 
(6) Immigration. ' parts of India, and 3 outside India. Actually, 
immigrants from all parts of India have increased 
by 1,999,* having risen from 93,113* to 95,112,* or variation of + 2'1* per 
cent, . But proportionately there has been a slight decrease, as they now form 
only 19‘0* jper cent of the population instead of 19'5* per cent, as in 1901. The 
proportion of immigrants to the population has, in fact, been extraordinarily 
steady at the last three Censuses, the figures (excluding those from outside India) 
being 19-9, 19'5, and 19'0 per cent for 1891, 1901, and 1911 respectively. In- 
cluding those from outside India they are 20‘0, 19 ’7 and 19 ’3 per cent. There 
has been little fluctuation worthy of notice since 1901 in the vai’ious streams of 
immigration from the difierent sources. There has been a slight actual decrease 
of -1 per cent in the stream from Rajputana, and an increase of 2 '9 per cent 
from the non-eontiguous Provinces. As in 1901, Rajputana still sends the 
largest number (72,972) and the United Provinces the next largest (12,115). 
The Punjab follows some way off with 4,111. The large emigration from the 
United Provinces has been discussed in paragraph 28 of Chapter I. Of the 
immigrants from the contiguous province of Rajputana 60’8 per cent are fe- 
males. Among the remainder only 41 *5 per cent are of that sex. These figures 
show, as usual, that the movement between the Province and neighbouring places 
is of the casual kind, due to marriage-customs, while the 7 per cent who hail 
from other parts come to the Province in search of work as soldiers, police, 
railway employes, and other occupations which attract the semi-permanent kind 
of immigrant. 

■ Five States of Rajputana touch the Province, and they send the following : — 
Jaipur 22,611, Marwar 21,124, Mewar 12,500, Kishangarh 7,729, Shahpura 682. 
These figures are more or less in proportion to the population of the States con- 
cerned except in the case of Jaipur and Kishangarh. Jaipur should send 
27,276 instead of 22,611, but it only touches the Province along a very short 
frontier. On the other hand Kishangarh sends 7,729 instead of its proper 
proportion of 902. This is not to be ^vondered at as the whole of the eastern 
boundary of Ajmer-Merwara runs flush with Kishangarh. Of the other States 
the only ones which send more than 1,000 are Alwar 2,018, Tonic 1,867 and 
Bharatpur 1,514. 

Emigration, however, presents rather a difierent picture. The figures 
have risen from 25,293 in 1901 to 84,110 in 1911, or a difference of 58,817, 

which amounts to an increase of 23 2' 5 per cent, 
(c) Emigration. Their proportion to the total population was only 5’3 

per cent in 1901. It is now as much as 16’8 per cent, 
which is higher also than the 1891 figure of 10 ’4 per cent. And whereas 
emigrants were fewer than immigrants by as much as 67,820 or 72-8 per cent 
in 1901 their number is now only smaller by 11,002 or 11‘6 per cent, although 
immigrants also have actually increased by 1,999. This increase is most 
marked among those enumerated in the Bombay Presidency, the emigrants to 
which have increased by 35,902 or 7,704’3 per cent. Other marked increases 
are in those going to Rajputana (8,957 or 48'2 per cent), Hyderabad State 
(6,615 or 7,969‘9 per cent) and Central India Agency (3,960 or 312-8 per cent). 
It is noticeable that as much as 67-3 per cent of the emigrants were found in 
non-contiguous Provinces, and that the variation in emigration to non-contiguous 
Provinces (that is all those outside Rajputana) is as much as + 743-4 per cent, 
compared with only + 48-2 per cent to the only contiguous Province of Raj- 
putana. To put the case in another way, out of every 1,000 persons who are 
known to have returned their birthplace as Ajmer-Merwara 827 were enumer- 
ated . in their district of birth, 10 in the other district, 57 in contiguous 
Provinces, 106 in non-contiguous Provinces, and none at all outside India. It 
is also to be noted that 56-2 per cent of the emigrants to all places were males. 
To every non-contiguous Province except Assam the males exceed the females. 
Among those going to Bombay they are more than twice the females. So, too, 
among those enumerated in Central India. The percentage of males among 
the emigrants to places outside the contiguous Province of Rajputana is 66-0. 
Among those going to Rajputana it is only 36-1. These figures point to the 

♦Including those from outside India the corresponding figures are 2,702; 93,876; 96,678; 

2-9 per cent; 19-3 per cent; and 19-7 per cent. 
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emigration during the recent decade being more of the semi-permanent, than 
the casual, periodic, or permanent nature. The Bombay Census Superintendent 
remarks upon the mysterious rise in the number of Ajmer-Merwara people 
found there. He writes that “Every district, including Kanara and Aden, 
and nearly_ every Native State returned some. The largest numbers were in 
Bombay city (7,000), Palanpur Agency (6,500), Ahmedabad (4,000) and Mahi 
Kantha (3,000). The enquiries made in several directions showed that the 
Bombay district authorities were unaware of these arrivals. The small propor- 
tion of women points to this invasion being of a temporary character and its 
unobtrusiveness to a gradual increase extending over the decade. The move- 
ment appears to be quite recent, and to be due to the attractions of Bombay 
as a field for the labourer after his own crops have been harvested.” The 
enquiries made of the district authorities in Ajmer-Merwara show that they 
appear to have been as equally unaware of this marked movement as are the 
Bombay authorities. Unfortunately the figures for each of the two districts 
separately for 1901 are not available, but it seems probable, looking at the 
figures in columns 11 and 14 of Subsidiary Table II, that most of this increase 
in the volume of emigration to non-contiguous parts is from ' the .Merwara 
district. Efforts have been made to discover any possible explanation. It is 
suggested that the recent decade has seen a return to their homes of those who 
settled temporarily in this Province after the severe famines in Rajputana in 
the 1891-1901 decade. The children born to such during their sojourn in 
Ajmer-Merwara on their return to their Rajputana homes would be classed 
among the emigrant figures. This might account for some of the increase in 
emigration to Rajputana, but the immigration figures for 1901 do not lend 
much suppoiii to the theory that many of those who had sought a temporary 
home in Ajmer-Merwara at the time of the famines were still there at that 
Census. Another suggestion is that certain regiments have opened their ranks 
to recruitment of men from the two districts. The enquiries made, however, 
from all the regimental authorities concerned show that, except for the local 
corps of the 43rd Erinpura Regiment and the 44th Merwara Infantry, neither 
of which are stationed in non-contiguous Provinces, there are not as many as 
400 men from the districts now serving in the army ! Another suggested 
explanation, based on the fact that much of the stream sets towards Bombay, 
is that the demand for labour in the cotton mills of Beawar town brings people 
from Gujarat and other parts of the Presidency. Children are born to them 
in Beawar and on their parents’ return to their homes the children appear 
among the emigrants to Bombay. A fourth possible explanation is that in 
1901 figures for Merwara — born persons may have been confused by other 
Provinces with the better known birth places of Marwar, or Mewar. This 
again is not very convincing for, as the figures on the margin show, each 

of these places shows an increase in emi- 
grants. The probabilities are, as already 
hinted in paras. 15 and 16 of Chapter II, 
that, owing to the high birth-rate in Merwara, 
the rapid increase of 12-2 per cent in the 
rural population, a long series of unfavourable 
years, and the impossiblity of extending the 
culturable area or improving the means of 
irrigation, its inhabitants are being driven to emigi’ate more or less permanently. 
The Recruiting Officer for Rajputana and Central India, Ajmer, states that 
his office is constantly inundated with men from Merwara clamouring for enlist- 
ment in various regiments, but there are seldom vacancies for them. The 
marked decline in their physique points not only to the effects of bad seasons 
but also to the land not being able to support them properly even in ordinary 
years. 

8. Ajmer. — The greater number of the immigrants into the Province 
are found in the Ajmer District, and they form 21 ‘4 per cent of its population 

compared with only 16’9 per cent in Merwara. The 
(a) Immigration, presence of troops at Ajmer, Deoli, and Nasirabad, and 

of the large railway population at Ajmer chiefly 
account for this difference. The increase in their numbers, however, during the- 

1901 figures for Merwara alone are not available. 


Emigrants from. 

1011. 

1901. 

Marwar 

82,956 

61,327 

Ajmer-Merwara* ... 

36,368 

446 

Mewar 

6,183 

5,532 

Total 

125,507 

67,305 
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decade is only '3 per cent, and their proportion to the population has declined 
slightly, from 21 ’6 per cent to 21'0 per Cf-nt. 6l‘l per cent come from the 
contiguo.us State of Kajputana, 2-8 per cent from the sister district of Merw ira, 
9-3 per cent from the non-contiguous State of Rajputana, and 2G-8 per cent 
from elsewhere. 50'1 per cent of the immigrants in the District live in the city of 
Ajmer. Excluding Rajputana, most of the immigrants come from tlie United 
Provinces, which sends 11,5('9. There is a big drop between this and the next 
largest number, which is only 3,710 from the Punjab. A special Table has been 
compiled, Imperial Table XIX, for Ajmer city showing the piinc pal castes, 
occupations, birth-places etc., of the imraijirants thereto. The Table has been 
discussed at some length in paragraph 28 of Chapter I. ' But the figures in 
that Table show clearly that the vast majority of immigrants from places outside 
Rajputana live in the city. Out of the 1 1,509 from the United Provinct-s as 
many as 10,339 were enumerated in the city. Female insniigrants are in the 
proportion of 11.5 to every lOO males. Ajmer appears to draw more largely in 
proportion on the contiguous States of Rajputana for its women than it does 
on Merwara^ the percentage of females to 100 males being 157 compared 
with 79. 

-It is not necessary to add much on the subject of emigration to what has 
been said above in paragraph 9 {<■) on emigration from the Province itself, 

especially as no District figures for 1901 are available. 

(b) Emigration. Compared with the neighbouring District of Merwara 

the percentage of emigrants to the 1911 population is 
small, being only 13'2 per cent. Out of these, 5-6 per cent were enumerated in 
Merwara, 45 ‘9 per cent in the contiguous States and 6 0 per cent in the non-conti- 
guous States of Rajputana, and 42-5 per cent elseAvhere. The proportion of 
females is much the same as among immigrants, namely 114 to every 100 males. 
This high figure, read Avith the corresponding very low one (47) in Merwara, 

■ points very strongly to the conclusion that most of the mysterious emigration 
from Ajmer- M erwara to non-contiguous Provinces, to the growth of Avhich 
reference has been made in the preceding paragraph, starts from Merwara and 
not from Ajmer. 

The net gain to the District by migration amounts to 29,624 persons, or 
7'8 per cent of the 1911 population. 

9. Merwara. — Immigrants into the district of MerAA’ara have increased 
by 9’4 per cent and form 16-9 per cent of the population compared with 17-0 

per cent in 1901.* 1 3*6 per cent come from the dis- 

(a) Immigration, trict of Ajmer. 60‘4 per cent from the contiguous 

States of Rajputana, 17 0 per cent from the non-conti- 
guous parts of Rajputana and 9’0 per cent from elsewhere. The Ioav percentage 
of immigrants from Ajmer is perhaps curious, compared Avith that from the tAvo 
contiguous States of Marwar and Mewar, but the district has long frontiers 
extending for about 50 miles bordered on either side by these two States, so 
that for about UiO miles it touches one or the other, whereas only about 12 
miles of it are contiguous to the A jmer District. The high proportion of females 
among the immigrants (122 to every 100 males) and the Ioav percentage of 
persons from non-contiguous places shows that immigration at any rate is mainly 
of the casual kind. There are 1 5<i females to every lOO males from the conti- 
guous States of Rajputana, and only 137 to 100 from Ajmer, which looks as if 
the district got far more of its Avives Irora Rajputana than from Ajmer. 

A good deal of the discussion in paragraph 9 (c) supra on emigration from 
A jmef-Merwara refers particularly to Merwara, and it is unnecessary to say 

much more here on the subject. It is impossible, 

(b) Emigration. unfortunately, to make any comparisons with 1901. 

But the present figures leave little doulrt that there 
has been a very marked increase. Emigrants amounted to 27 -x per cent of the 
1911 population, compared Avith only - 13-2 per cent in the neighbouring district 
of Ajmer. The actual figure, of course, for the number of people leaving the 
district is really very much larger. Out of the 5,351 persons who simply 
returned the name of the Province, Ajmer-Merwara, as their birth-place a large 
number must have been boin in Merwara. It is also more than probable that a 
large number of the 5,226 persons, Avhose birth place was returned in the Central 
Provinces’ -schedules as Ajmer, really come from Merwara, as Ajmer is sometimes 
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used loosely for the name of the Province and, according to the Central Provinc- 
es figures, not a single person from Merwara is to be found there. Secondly 
to replace the wastage by death among the emigrants, and to maintain their 
number even at half the actual number returned at the Census, namely at 16,810, 
at least another (i,700 must have emigrated during the decade, calculatino-' tlie 
annual death-rate at 40 per mille. It would be no exaggeration, therefore, to 
say that the figure for emigrants might be put at least as high as 46,000, which 
would amount to 38-0 per cent-f the iSll population. 67 per centof the actually 
recorded emigrants go to Ajmer, 4-2 per cent to the contiguous States of Rajpu- 
tana, 2 per cent to the non-contiguous States of that Province, and 88-9 per cent 
elsewhere. _ The proportion of females to males is very different to what it is 
among the immigrants, as there are only 47 to every 100 males, instead of 122, 
Even to the contiguous States of Rajputana the proportion is no higher than 85 
to the 100, compared with 150 among immigrants, and to Ajmer only 79 to 100, 
compared with i;57 among immigrants. 

The net loss to the District by migration amounts to 13,223 persons, or 
10-'9 per cent of the population of 1911. 


10. Movement b 0 tW 8 en Natural Divisions- — There is not very much to 
note on the movement of the population between the Natural Divisions of the 
Province. The figures in Subsidiary Table IV show that there has been an 
increasing stream of people passing from one Division to another, compared 
with 1901. The only exception to this is the interchange between the Western 
Division and Ajmer- Merwara. In 1901 24,839 persons born in the Division 
were enumerated in Ajmer-Merwai-a. At the recent Census the numbers were 
only 21,483. _ The greatest mutual exchange is between the Western and 
Eastern Divisions, the latter sending 40,665 to the former and the former 32,00!» 
to the latter. The Eastern Division gives 38,439 to Ajmer- Merwara but 
receives in return only 1 7.226. All the Rajputana Divisions are losers over the 
exchange, the Western Division being as much as 20,716 to the bad, the E-istern 
20,115, and the Southern 4,580. Ajraer-Merwara alone benefits, gaining 45,41 1. 

11. Migration in Cities. — Emigration figures for the individual cities are 
not available. Immigration figures are, but only so far as immigrants fro.n 
outside the State, in which the city is .situated, go. The points of statistical 
interest in them are embodied in the statement below ; — 
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From these figures the following brief conclusions may be drawn, (a) No 
city absorbs more than 14 per cent (Kotah)of .the total immigrants in the State, 
and none less than 4 per cent (Udaipur). (6) The percentage of persons from 
non-contiguous States and Districts who find their way to the cities is much out 
of proportion to the percentage of immigrants from all parts. The proportions 
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Part I. — Statistical. 

1. Data for Discussion. — The data on which the discussion in this 
Chapter is based will be found in the following Tables : — ’ 

Imperial Table F, showing the distribution of the main religions in 

towns ; 

Imperial Table VI, giving figures for all religions for the Provinces, 

Natural Divisions, States and Districts; 

Imperial Table .X F//.— Territorial distribution, of Christians by sect and 

race ; 

Provincial Table II, which contains the figures for each main religion 

for each administrative unit ; 

Chapter L, Subsidiary Table IV, showing the number per mille of each 

main religion who live in towns ; 
and, at the end of this chapter — 

Subsidiary Table I, showing the proportions and variations of each 

religion by Provinces ; 

Subsidiary Table II, containing the distribution by Natural Divisions, 

States and Districts, of the main religions ; 

Subsidiary Table III, showing by Provinces, Natural Divisions, States 

and Districts the distribution and variation of 
Christians ; 

Subsidiary Table IV, which gives the actual figures by race and sex for 

each Christian sect and their variations ; 

Subsidiary Table V, showing the distribution of the Christian races by 

sect, and the sects by races ; 

Subsidiary Table VI, giving for each Natural Division the distribution of 

the main religions over (a) urban, {b} rural areas. 

2. Definition of Various Religions for Census Purposes.— For ordi- 
nary Census purposes there is no difficulty in distinguishing between Musal- 
raaiis, Christians, Parsis, J ews, and Buddhists, and the figures for these may bo 
accepted as accurate. There is very little difficulty, too, now-a-days in obtain- 
ing a correct return of Arya and Brahmo Samajists. True, they may be reckoned 
in one way as mere sects of Hinduism, but the adherents of these religions are 
sufficiently keen on proving their growth by Census statistics to insist on their 
religion being recorded as such. The same may be asserted with almost equal 
certainty of the Sikh religion. But there is much greater difficulty when we 
come to Animists, Hindus, and Jains. The border line between Hinduism and 
Animism is a very thin one. The Census staff were instructed to enter in the 
religion column of the schedules whatever religion persons said they belonged to. 
If they could not say what their religion was the enumerators entered their 
caste name in the religion column. In the abstraction offices all those- whose 
caste name was found in the religion column were classified as Animists. The 
efiects of these instructions will be discussed more fully later on in the article 
on Animists, suffice it to say now that the personal equation of the enumerator 
is felt more seriously, and there is probably greater inaccuracy here than in any 
of the other religion statistics. As regards the Jains the enumerating staff 
were warned particularly not to enter Jains as Hindus, and to make doubly 
sure in the case of all Mahajans by asking them whether they were not 
Jains as well as Hindus. Mahajan Jains numbered 350,197 out of the total 
Jain population of 3512,699. But spite of these instructions, though there is no 
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chance of a non- Jain having being been returned as -a Jain, there is a chance of a 
Jam having been returned as a Hindu. This danger is perhaps less at the recent 
Census than at previous ones owing to the stricter injunctions on the subject, 
but even the uncertainty at former enumerations will have ’ vitiated to some 
extent the variation figures. 

3. General Distribution of Population by Religion. — The figures on 
the margin show at a glance the actual distribution of each religion in the two 
Provinces and the proportion it bears to 10,000 of the total population. 

It will be seen that in both Provinces Hindus are far the most numerous, 
forming more than ^ths of the population in Rajputana and nearly |ths 

in A jmer-M e r w a r a. 
Between them and the 
next largest religion — 
the Musalman — there 
is a very big drop. 
Then come the Ani- 
niists in Rajputana and 
the Jains in Ajiner- 
Mcrwara. The fourth 
place in Rajputana is 
heldby the Jains, and 
by the Christians in 
Aj mer-Merwara. 
Next come the Sikhs 
in Rajputana and the 
Animists in Ajmer-Merwara. The Christians and Sikhs hold sixth place in . 
Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara respectively, followed by the Aiyas in both 
Provinces. The order of the remaining, which arc infinitesimal, are, Parsis, 
Brahmos, Jews, and Buddhists in Rajputana, and Parsis and Jews in Ajmer- 
Merwara, which contains neither Brahmos nor Buddhists. Hindus and Musal- 
mans together account for 92‘5 per cent of the population in Rajputana and 
93'7 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. It will also be observed that proportionately 
Ajmer-Merwara contains a far larger number of Musalmans than does Raj- 
putana, the percentages being 1 6*2 in the former compared with only 9’4 in tlie 
latter. This is due very greatly to the existence in Ajmer City of the IMusal- 
Hian shrine and place of pilgrimage — the Dargah Khwaja Sahib. 

4. Variation in Provincial figures for Religions.— The figures below 
show at a glance the variations in each religion numbering more than 
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+ 9-1 
* 

— •24-0 
+332-9 
+1U2-5 

— -23-0 
+ 32.3 

1. 

— 7*6 


100, compared with the variation in the total population, between 1901 and 
1911 and 1891-1911. These figures clearly show that proportionately the 
smaller religions are growing faster than the larger ones and the Sikh religion 
has increased most rapidly of all in either Province during the decade. The 
jS'ilrh increase, however, is fortuitous and in no way due to a real spread of the 
religion. In Rajputana it is explained by a large influx of Sikhs into Bikaner, 
attracted there as cultivators by the prospect of the extension of the Sutlej canal 
into the State, and in Ajmer-Merwara by the presence of a Sikh Regiment at 
Nasirabad. The Afya Samaj increase of 183‘5 per cent in Rajputana and 
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141’5 per cent in Ajrher-Merwara is -genuine and striking. ’ But the actuals are 
still very small (1,792 in Bajputana and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara). Christians 
show a very steady increase and now number 4,256 in Bajputana and 5,432 in 
Ajmer-Merwara. The fluctuations in Animists are somewhat unreliable for 
the reasons noted in paragraph 2 sufn'a, but they correspond very closely to 
the fluctuation in the population of the chief Animist tribes.- The increase in 
Hindus in Bajputana is much the same as the increase in population and that 
among Aiusalmans slightly below the general increase. The proportion of 
increase among Musalmans in Ajmer-Merwara is more than double the variation 
in the total population, while that among Hindus is less than half of the general 
variation. Jains show the smallest proportional increase in both Provinces 
and have declined by 3 ‘4 per cent in Bajputana, and it is the only religion which 
shows an actual decrease in the Provinces. Parsis have increased by 59 ’8 
per cent in Ajmer-Merwara and "9 per cent in Bajputana. The remaining 
religions are too small to be noticed here. 

Comparing the variation figures of the various religions with the variation 
in population, it is interesting to note how, as remarked above, the great non- 
proselytizing religion of Hinduism varies very closely with the variation in 
population. In Bajputana the variation in the last 20 years has been— 15‘5 
compared with a population variation of — 15’1. In Ajmer-Merwara, where 
the Hindus are in a smaller proportion, the degrees of variation are not so close, 
being — ll'l per cent compared with — 7'6. Of the other large non-proselytiz- 
ing religions the variation in Animists and Jains bears little relation to that of 
the total population. But the Animist variation corresponds very closely to 

■ that among the main tribes who are classified as such. The variation in Jains 
is too much deranged by the uncertainty of classification to work out any 
conclusions. Of the proselytizing religions the Musalmans have varied since 
1891 most closely with the population variation in both Provinces. 

Apart from the special case of the Jains, the religions whose decline has 
been more rapid than the decrease in the population in the last 20 years are, 
besides being non-proselytizing, essentially rural ones who would naturally suffer 
more by famines than those whose followers congregate more in towns. A 
reference to Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I will support this remark. Further 
criticisms on the variations will be found in the paragraphs below, which deal 
with the individual religions. 

5. Distribution of Religions among States and Districts.— From 
Subsidiary Table II it will be seen that in every State and District, except the 
three great Bhil States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and Kushalgarh, where 
Animism put-numbers it, Hinduism is the preponderating religion even in the 
Muhammadan State of Tonk. In every State the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population runs to four figures, and varies from 1,678’7 in Kushalgarh and 
3,646'7 in Banswara to 9,222-8 in Dholpur and 9,413-5 in Karauli. No other 
religion’s proportion per 10,000 touches four figures, except Animism in five 
Bhil States in the Southern Division, and Muharinhadanism in five States and 
the two British Districte. Proportionately, Islamism's greatest sti’ong-hold is 
Alwar, where its followers number 2,515-5 per 10,000. Next in order come 
Jaisalmer (2,502-4), and Bharatpur (1,833-4). The Muhammadan State of 
Tonk comes fourth with 1,333-6 and then Bikaner (1,311-4). In actual numbers 
Alwar (199,149) is likewise its strongest supporter. Next come Jaipur (195,7 60), 
Marwar (165,545) and Bharatpur (102,449). Spite of the large Muhammadan 
population in Ajmer city the proportion of Musalmans in Merwara (1,699-8) is 
higher than in Ajmer (1,589-6). The proportion of Jains per 10,000 varies 

. from 26-9 in Barauli to 898-2 in Sirohi, but their actual numbers, of dourse, are 
greatest in Marwar, the home of the Marwari. Between this figure (131,990) 
and the next (66,704) in Mewar thei’e is a big drop. The majority of Animists 
are found in !Mewar, Banswara, Dungarpur, IVlarwar, Partabgarh, Kushal^rh, 
Tonk, Bundi, Sirohi, and Jaisalmer (to name them in the order of actual 
numerical strength). No other State or District numbers more than 4,000 of 
them. The remaining religions are too small to make it worth while to 
discuss their distribution. 

6. Animists. — As remarked in para. 2 sujrra, it is difficult to say exactly 
where Animism ends and Hinduism begins, and, as a result, the variations in 
this religion depend more than any other upon the instructions issued to the 
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enumerating staff and the spirit in which the latter carried them out. Most of 
the States in which any marked variation is noticeable this time have explained 
it as due to this reason, persons who were classified as Hindus in 1901 having 
been returned as Animists this time and vice versa. Animism has been defined 
by Sir Herbert Risley to be “the belief W'hich traces everything in the world, 
from the greater natural phenomena to the various diseases and misfortunes 
which afflict mankind, to the action of numberless undefined forces, beings, or 
spirits, among whom, on the theory which gives rise to the name, the souls of 
departed chiefs and ancestors are supposed to occupy a prominent place.” To 
this definition, perhaps, might be added, as one of the great features of Animism, 
the actual worship of natural objects, ; such as trees and stones, etc. But 
Animism passes easily into the more degraded forms of Hinduism in vogue 
among the lower and less educated classes, and among those of the four largest 
Animist tribes, namely the Bauris, Bhils, Minas and Grassias, who have lived 
among or nearer the ordinary Hindu, a curious blend of the two religions will 
be found, and it is these who have been returned— and possibly correctly so— as 
Hindus rather than Animists. I myself, when going through the country with 
Bhils, have observed them doing obeisance at the ordinary Hindu images as they 
pass them on the wayside, and then from time to time stopping before a tree or- 
rock, on which was no visible sign of any sort of an idol, image, painting, etc., 
and salaaming and muttering prayers in front of it. Both in 1 90 1 and the recent 
Census the figures for Animists in the various Tables represent, practically speak- 
ing, all those who W'ere not able to tell the enumerators what their religion was, 
whose caste name, therefore, was entered in the religion column in the schedules ; 
with this exception that in 1901 in the written instructions to enumerators the 
orders were confined to the forest tribes. Accepting these figures as correct, the 
actual number of Animists in 1911 appears as 444.702 in Rajputana, and 3,979 
in Ajraer-Merwara, compared with 360,543 and nil respectively in 1901. This 
is, in fact, the first Census at which any Animists have ever been recorded in 
Ajmer-Merwara, spite of there being practically as many Bhils at previous enu- 
merations as there are now. Their proportion to 10,000 of tlie population in 
Rajputana is 422*3, which is not so high as that in Assam, Behar and Orissa, 
Burma, Central Provinces, Coorg or Central India. The variation in Rajputana 
amounts to -t 23*3 per cent. This corresponds very closely to the variation of 
4-22'9 found in all the Bauris, Bhils, Grassias and Minas combined. If, on the 
other hand, we confine the term Animist to those returned among these four 
tribes and exclude all other caste entries found in the religion column, which are 
obviously enumeration errors, the total number of Animists in 1911 would be 
reduced to 437,415 and in 1901 to 358,869, or a variation of+21-9 per cent, and 
this would reduce their proportion per 10,000 of the population from 422*,3 to 
415‘4 in Rajputana. Even so, this proportion is higher than any religion except 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism. Every State, except Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Dholpur and Lawa returned some ; but the five Bhil States of Banswara, I)un- 
garpur, Kushalgarh, Mewar, and Partabgarh account for 82*6 per cent of the 
total returned in Rajputana, and there are 1,853 of them to every 10,000 of the 
population in the Southern Division, which is a much higher proportion than 
that borne by any religion in the Division except Hindus. Their greatest in- 
creases are in Jaisalmer, Dungarpur, Partabgarh, and Kushalgarh, and they are 
explained as due to the return of those who had emigrated during the famine 
of the previous decade. The marked decrease in Kotah and Sirohi, on the other 
hand, is due entirely to the idiosyncrasies of the enumerators, many persons who 
were returned as Animists in 1901 being entered as Hindus this time. 

7. Arya Samajists. — The study of Arya Samajism is of especial interest 
in these Provinces, as it was iii Ajmer that its founder, Dayanand Saraswati, 

died in 1883, where he had 
started the religion in 1881 . 
There is in Ajnier an orphan- 
age called the Dayanand Or- 
phanage, founded in his memo- 
ry in' 1895. Yet the religion 
has a very few followers at pre- 
sent, only 1,792 in Rajputana, and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara. But their numbers 
have steadily risen in Rajputana since 1891, as the .figures on the margin show. 


Province. 
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1901. . 
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Rnjputonfr- ,.. j 

Ajmer-Merwara 

884 
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Every State except. Buncli, Jnisnlmor, and Kushnlgnrh return eonio. The 
majority ol them are found in urban nroiis and (to name them in order of strength) 
in ^farwar, Jnijnir, Bliaratpur, Sliahpuru, Kotali, Bikaner. None of the 
other States contain lOO. In Ajinor-jMcrwara they have likewise risen since 
1901, but have not yet regained their jiosition of 1801. It is, however, noted 
in the 1901 Ajmor-i^Ierwnra Consu.s Boport tliat tlie figure.s of 1891 appear 
undoubtedly exaggerated. 

There seems to be no sign of the Aiya Samajists being reabsorbed into the 
ranks of ordinary llinduism. In some States the attitude of the orthodox 
Hindus towards them i.s not friendly, and they look upon them ns a rival creed. 
In most ]>Iac('S tiioy devote themselves to educational and social ns well ns to 
religiou.s reform, but they deny that the movement has any political object. 
How far their ranks will continue to grow at the expense of orthodox Hinduism 
it, is very ditlicult to F.ay. But it i.s po.‘:.‘:iblc that the gradually-growing laxity 
in c.asfe re.strictions among ordinary Himlus may tend to keep among 
their i-anks those win' might otherwise join the Arya .Samajists. As the great 
feature in the latter's erood, however, i.s the di.searding of all idol-worship it 
must still, spite of relaxation of Hindu caste re.strietions, attract those who 
desire to abandon this fentureof the Ilimlu religion. 


8. Christians. — Chri.«t inns show the third largest jiroportional increase of 
an\- religion in liajpulnna. 'riiey have grown from 2.8-1 1 to -1,250 or ns much 

ns -19'S per cent. 'J’liis increase is more rapid than in 
(n) Ihjf.ulditn. any tirovince except A.ssam, the Central Provincc.s, 

tlie J^unjab, and tin.* United Provincc.5. Tlicre has 
heen a .‘•ter.dy incroj\so of irro, 5‘.’‘{i, and -lO'.S per cent in each of the doendos 
ainco and (In* net increase .‘-ince 188 1 i.s 22S'.) per cent. They still, how- 

ever, form only ‘O-l jn-r e<-’it. of the total jiopulation. Thi.s is lower than the 
percentage in any <»thery‘. , wince, and their actual numbers are smaller than in 
any Province except C Bnjpniann'.s j'osition in ibis respect is no better 

if Euroj'C.nns and Anglo-Indians be excluded, for the projmrtion of ’02 per cent 
which Indian Christians bear to tin? total pojnilation is smaller than in any 
Province. In no .State do Christians number more than 1,000 except in Jaipur 
{l,.'12ti). Sirohi comes ne.xt with SO I, due to a large proportion of Europeans 
and ICurasians at Mount Abu and Abu Bond; ami then Blmratpur (5GG), ICotah 
(507) and Marwar (-MO). Tlie jiroportionnl increase in all those has been high, 
ranging from 28'S per eont in .Sirohi to llic very higli figure of 45-1 ’9 per cent 
in Blmratjjurj and is out of all jiroporlion lo the imnr.i smaller ineronsos in the 
total populations of the .States, .laipnr, Kotah, and Blmmtpur figured among 
the highest incrense.s in 1901 nl.^^o. Tlie only Slates in which no Christians at 
all are found are ].j(inHwara, Buiidi, Jaisalmer, Kushalgarh, I.^artabgarh, and the 
Jjawa Thakurate. 'J’liere are Mi.‘--,sion .Sbitioii.s in Alwar (United Free Church 
of .Scotland), Blinratjnir (Church ^Missionary Society), Jaipur (United Free 
Church of Scotland, and Methodist liipiscopal Mission), .Jhalawar (Boman 
Catholic), Kotah (United Free Church of Scotland), Marwar (United Free 
Church of .Scotlnndl, and Mewar (United Free Cliurch of Scotlund, and Church 
MiB.sionar}' Society), Out of the.se, a.s noted above, Bliaratpur, Jaipur, Kotah, 

' and Marwar relnrn a considerable actual number and a largo proportional in- 
crease, and the.se are tlie immediate re.sult.s, no douht, of the efforts of the 
missionaries. Jhalawar shows a projiortional increase of IGO'O per cent, but 
the nundicrs are very small, onl}’ 2G, of whom 24 are Boman Catholics. Alwar 
and J'lowar, on the other hand, show dccrciiHcs of 4-1'G and 2’5 per cent. Their 
actual numbers are only 92 and 2.37 resjicetively. 

In Ajmer-Morwara Christiaus show the fourth largest increase. The 
growtli since 1881 , though not so rapid as that in 
(h) Ajm<:r-Mcrvara. Bajjiutana (228’9 jier cent) is as much ns 144T per 

cent. In the recent decade it amounts to 4G‘3 per cent 
and surpasses any previous variation. Owing to the jn-osenco of the cantonment 
at Nasirabad and the large railway population in Ajmer, the actual iiuinbor.s 
exceed tho.se in Bajputnna, being 5,432 coinjiarcd with 4,25G. Indian Christians 
totalled 2,9G7 compared with 2,548 in Bnjputana, and most of them are in the 
Ajmer district. In both districts there are hrnnclies of the United Free Church 
of .Scotland Mission, and in Ajmer thei*c are also working the Methodist Epis- 
copalian (wliosc efibrts extend also to Merwara) and Kotnan Catholic Missions. 
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Compared witli other Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara has a larger proportion 
of Christians than any except Burma, Coorg, and Madras. The actual 
numbers, however are smaller than in any except Baluchistan and Coorg. Its 
proportion of Indian Christians stands fairly .high, being larger than that in 
•Baluchistan, Bengal, Central Provinces, Central India, and the North-West 
Frontier and United Provinces. 


In Rajputana the increase among Indian Christians has been far more 
•rapid than among others, as the figures on the margin show. In Ajmer- 
, . ^ Merwara the reverse is the case. It was noted in’ 

(c) ^ ariaUon^ancl xta much of the increase in 1891-1901 

among Indian Christians was due to the opening of 
refuges for orphans and destitute persons in the terrible famine of 1899-1900.° It 
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seems possible that 
the effect of this 
apparently plausible 
explanation is some- 
what exaggerated, 
though it is probab- 
ly truer of Ajmer- 
Merwara than Raj- 
putana. Missionaries 
were careful not 


to record as Christians those orphans and refugees who had not been baptised, 
and the increase in Rajputana in the previous decade of 1881-91 had been as 
great as 43 ‘9, though not as high as that in the famine decade which folloAved 
(52'6 per cent). But the recent increase of 49‘8 per cent is not much smaller 
than this latter figure. It must, however, be remembered that the effects of 
this alleged cause would be felt also in the recent >lecade, owing to baptisms 
among those who had been rescued but not baptized/®efore 1901. Some of the 
growth in numbers is, of course, due to a natural increase. Nevertheless, the 
low increase of 30'2 per cent in Rajputana among Indian Christian children 
under 15 years of age, compared with the increase among the total Indian Chris- 
tian population of 86-3 per cent, and the decrease in Ajmer-Merwara of. ‘1 per 
cent compared with an increase of 25 '6 per cent, point unmistakably, -even 
after allowing for the disproportionately large increase among children in the 
previous decade owing to the swelling of their ranks by famine orphans, to a 
very distinct spread of Christianity through conversions. It is necessary to 
add here that the real figures for Indian Chi’istians are probably larger than 
those in the Tables, as in more than one quarter a deliberate attempt is said to 
have been made on the part of Hindus and jMuhammadans to jirevent Christian 
converts being returned as Christians in the schedules. 

In the last thirty years Christians have more than trebled their numbers 
in Rajputana, and it may be of interest to note that, if this rate of progress 
were to continue, the number of Christians in the Pro'vince would equal the 
1891 total population — which is the highest figure attained so far — in about 
220 years. Much the same may be said of Ajmer-Merwara, where Christians 
have more than doubled themselves in the last thirty years^ 

Great trouble was taken to ensure a correct return of the Christian sects, 
and in the end only 7 persons out of 9,688 had to be classified under “Sect not 

returned.” Clergymen and missionaries helped much 
{d) Sects. in this work by ■ giving their converts slips of paper 

with the sect written thereon, which were given to 
.the enumerators. In the two Provinces combined the most numerous sect js 
the Presbyterian, which numbers 2,951. In Presbyterian {vide page 290 of 
volume of Tables) are included American Presbyterian, Calvinist, Canadian 
Presbyterian, Church of Scotland, Free Church of Scotland, Irish Presbyterian, 
Reformed Church, United Free Church, and United Presbyterian. ^ Of these 
the United Free Church returned the majority. Next to Presbyterians come 
the Anglican Communion (2,875), then Roman Catholics (2,036), and then 
Methodists with 1,553. No other sect returned over 50 except Baptists (51), 
though 171 were classified as “unsectarian or unspecified Protestants. 2,710 
out of the 2,951 Presbyterians are Indian Christians, among whom this sect is 
much the most popular and far ahead of the Methodists (1,441) and Roman 
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Catholics (877). The Anglican Communion only embraces 309 Indians. Among 
Anglo-Indians (formerly called Eurasians) and Europeans the Anglican 
Communion claims the largest number (606 and 1,960), followed by the Roman 
Catholics (561 and 598). 

Among the four most numerous sects the proportional increase is as noted 
on the margin. 

The United Free Church of 
Scotland, which includes most of 
the Presbyterians has, as noted above 
in para 8 (a), much the largest number 
of mission centres in Rajputana, and 
jj^et, curiously enough, Presbyterians 
who have increased by 12y-5 per 
cent since T901 are outnumbered by 
Anglicans in Rajputana itself. Their 
numerical superiority in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara gives them the first place in the two Provinces combined^ 

9. Hindus. — Hinduism, used in the narrower sense of the term as includ- 
ing oul}^ Hindu Brahmanics and excluding Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Arya 
and Brahmo Samajists, embraces 8,752,045 persons in Rajputana and 388,552 
in Ajmer- Merwara. The increase in either Province has been 6 "7 per cent and 
2-1 per cent, which is .slightl}’’ lower in Rajputana, and considerably so in 
Ajmer-Merwara, than the increase in the total population of 6’9 and 5T per 
cent respective^. It is possilolc their numbers are slightly swelled by the 
inclusion of those who ought to have been returned as Jains or Animists. If 
we include in its ranks, as some would do, the other five Indo-Aryan branches 
of religion, their number would amount to 0,095,276 and 410,660 in Rajputana 
and Ajmer-Merwara, or 86'4 per cent and 81 ‘9 per cent respectively of the 
population. 

As already remarked in paragrajjh 3 supra, Hindus (Bralisnanic) form the 
vast bulk of the population in both Provinces. In every State and District they 
are in a large majority, except in the Bhil States of Banswara, Dungarpur, and 
Kushalgarh, In their proportion to the population they show a decline in Ajmer, 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Bundi, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, Kushalgarh, Merwara, 
Partabgarh, Shahpura, Tonk, and compared with 1881 the 3 ' do so in all except 

Dholpur, ivarauli, 
Kishangarh, J aisal- 
mer and Marwar. 
It is a noticeable 
fact that ever since 
1881 their propor- 
tion to the total 
population in both 
Provinces has gra- 
dually decreased, 

and even if we include the other Indo-Aiyan religions the proportion still shows 
a steady decline, as the figures on the margin show. 

10. Jains. — If will already have been gathered from the remarks in para. 2 
above that the variations in the Jain figures are more likely to be vitiated by 
errors in enumeration than any others e.xccpt jierhaps Animists. For instance, 
though the Mahajab castes, who include 330,207 out of the total of 332,397 
Jains in Rajputana and 19,990 out of 20,302 in Ajmer-Merwara, have increas- 
ed by 1'2 per cent in Rajputana, and decreased by 6'9 per cent in Ajraer-Mer- 
wara, the variation jin Jains in each Province is in the inverse ratio. Buo as 
very special care was taken this time to have all Jains returned as such, and as 
spite of this they diow a very considerable decrease compared with other reli- 
gions in Rajputana, only one inference can be drawn from the figures, namely 
that it is really the mos!??^'>lly- declining religion. Remembering, too, that the 
probabilities are that more Jains were classified as Hindus at previous Censuses 
than at the present one, we are faced with the conclusion that the decline is 
even greater than the figures on <he margin of paragraph 4 would- 
show. 
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The States in which the percentage of decline in the recent decade is most 
marked are Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur. Jaipur, Jhalawar, Karauli, and 
Kishangarh. In Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kishangarh, the decrease is put down 
to plague. The Jain figures are said to be more influenced by plague statistics 
than other religions, partly because being generally well-to-do traders Jains can 
afford to emigrate when plague breaks out, and partly because the majority of 
them happen to have been living in the parts of the States where plague was 
most severe. Jhalawar ex]plains the decrease as due to the partition of the 

States when Kotah and Jhalawar were- 
re-formed, which injuriously affected the 
towns of Chhaoni Jhalrapatan and Patan 
in which most Jains lived. Dholpur reports- 
the removal of prominent traders. Besides 
Marwar the States with the largest Jain 
populations are (to name them in their 
numerical order) Mewar, Jaipur, Bikaner, 
and Sirohi. The variation in each of them- 
is as noted on the margin. The explanation 
offered by Marwar for the decrease of 3‘9 per cent is an interesting one to the 
effect that the 1901 figures were swollen by the return of a large number of 
Marwaris to their home from Bombay and elsewhere when plague was virulent 
there, and also by a large number of Marwari marriages which took place 
about that time. When one looks, however, to the figures for the Mahajan 
caste in Marwar one finds no proof,- of any return of them in large numbers 
befoi'e 1901, as alleged, for their decrease in 1891-1901 was practically the same 
as the decrease in the State population. On the other hand the variation in 
Jains was very much less ( — 17’8 cfompared with — 23‘4 per cent) than that in 
either the total population or the Ijrlahajan castes. This points to the probability 
of many Jains in 1891 having beeh included as Hindus. But the State Census 
Superintendent also remarks that, with the improvement of railways and other 
means of communication in Rajputana, there is a marked tendency for the Mar- 
wari trader, who is nearly always a" Jain, to emigrate more. This explanation 
finds more support in the figures, for while the State population has increased 
by 6-3 per cent, the total Mahajans have decreased by -6 per cent. The differ- 
ence between this decrease of ’6 per cent and that of 3 ’93 in the total Jain 
population, or 4 '20 per cent in the Jain Mahajans, can only be explained either 
bj'^ many Jains having been returned as Hindus this time or by a real decline 
in the religion ; for it is difficult to' imagine it iksffue to Jain Mahajans being 
more inclined to emigrate than Hirt'idu Mahajans. The only explanation offered 
of the great decrease of 13-94 per ^cent in Jaipur (where the variation in total 
population has been only — -8 percent) is their failure ip return themselves a& 
Jains instead of Hindus. But as the Mahajan castes varied by - 13-8 per cent 
in the decade it seems more probable that the real explanation in the Jain 
decrease lies in the decline in these castes. Probably here, too, plague is 
responsible for much of it. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the religion shows an increase of 1-9 per-cent, and is 
the third strongest religion in the Province, due greatly to the large number of 
Mahajans in Ajmer city and Beawar town. 

No attempt was made to record the followers of the three sects, Digambai’a, 
Dhundia, and Swetambara, in the Provinces as a whole, though a fow individual 
States did so for their own purposes. j 

11. Mu.salmans. — Muhammadanism, which is the second strongest religion 
in both Provinces, is still some long way off its great riva^ of Hinduism. In 
Rajputana Hindus are nearly nine times the Musalmans and, in Ajmer-Merwara 
more than four times. Their rate of increase in Rajputana ^-1 per cent) is less 
than that of any of the six main religions except J ainism. But spread over the 
last 30 yea.TS they have grown by 14-4 per cent, compared with a drop of I'O per 
cent among Hindus and a net increase in the popj^^h of only 2-4 per cent. 
In Ajmer-Merwara their increase is the greatest Of the three large religions of 
Muhammadanism, Hinduism, and Jainism,- and since 1881 the growth is as 
much as 40-2 per cent, compared with 3'3-pei' cent among Hindus, and 8-8 per cent 
among the total population. The esteblishment of the Rajputana-Malwa Rail- 
way works at Ajmer subsequent to 1'881, which attracted a considerable number 
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of up-countiy Muhammadans, has much to do with this increase. But their 
general increase throughout both Provinces is explained by some as being due, 
apart from proselytism, to them suffering less from famine {being a town-loving 
people), to less neglect of female children, to a later marriage age, and to widow 
re-marriage. 

Their proportion to the total population of the State or District has decreased 
in Bundi, Dholpur, Dungarpur, .Taisalmer, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, 
Kushalgarh, Lawa, Mewar, Partabgarh, Shahpura, Sirohi, Tonk ; but compared 
with 1881 their proportion has increased in all except Banswara, Dholpur, 
Jaisalmer, Karauli, Marwar and Shahpura. 

A few States recorded the figures for the three sects of Muhammadanism, 
but no attempt was made to do so for the Provinces as a whole. 

12. Sikhs. — The marked increase in the numbers of Sikhs in both Provinces 
has been explained in para. 4, supra. They number 8,958 in Rajputana, and 
922 in Ajmer-Merwara, in which Province most of them are accounted for by the 
presence of a Sikh Regiment at Nasirabad and some Sikh Cavalry at Deoli. 
Excluding Bikaner their numbers in the rest of Rajputana only amount to 7 44. 
6,560 of the total of 9,880 in the combined Provinces are Jats, but at least 20 
other castes returned some among them. The religion seems to enjoy some 
popularity with th&'Bhangi caste, 1,021 of whom returned themselves as Sikhs. 

13. Parsis. — 342 Parsis were returned in Rajputana and 262 in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Though there is a small sprinkling in nearly every State the 
majority (154) are in Sirohi, most of whom live in Mount Abu. Their numbers 
have increased by -9 per cent in Rajputana and 59'8 per cent in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

14. Brahmo Samajists, Jews and Buddhists. — There are no Brahmos 

in Ajmer-Merwara and only 82 in Rajputana. There appears to be a strong 
colony of them in Tonk, whieh-accounts for 59 out of the 82. Jews number 31 
in Rajputana and 27 in Ajmer- MerAvara. 24 out of the 31 were returned in 
Sirohi. They were probably tourists either at Mount Abu or enumerated in 
the train. Only one Avas returned in the State in 1901. numbered 2 

in Rajputana. There were none in Ajmer-Merwara. 


Part II. — Descriptive. 

15. General- — Any lengthy metaphysical or theological disquisition on the 
various religions seems out of place in a Census report, the main function of Avhich 
is to chronicle and analyse the variation thereof; and no attempt will he made 
here to do more than draAV attention to a few points of interest which have 
come to notice through enquiries made during the Census operations. A few 
of such have already been noted in Part I of this Chapter in the paragraphs on 
Animists and Arya Samajists. Those who desire fuller information on the 
various religions of India Avill find many interesting notes thereon in Chapter III 
of Captain Bannerman’s Report of the Rajputana Census of 1901. 

16. Hinduism. — Early in the Census operations an attempt Avas made, at 
the suggestion of the Census Commissioner, to formulate some practical and 
Avorkabje definition of what is meant by a Hindu. The enquiries aroused a good 

deal of interest and in some quarters consternation, 
(a) Attemfts at a dejini- Many Hindus feared some arriere pensee in Govern- 
tion of “ Hindu.” ment’s mind, and imagined it to be a political attempt 
to belittle the numerical importance of the Hindu 
nation, by reducing its numbers in the Census returns, through eliminating many 
of those who at previous enumerations had been counted as Hindus. As a 
matter of fact, of course, the enquiry was purely an academic one, the object 
of which was to get some idea of what were the main features distinguishing 
the rehgion of those always classified as Hindus in the Census schedules from that 
of the Jains, Sikhs, Animists, Buddhists and Arya and Brahmo Samajists. The 
replies elicited on the subject evinced an extraordinary divergence of opinion, 
even among Hindus themselves. Many were valueless owing to the failure to 
realize that the enquiry was as to the meaning of Hindus in the religious and 
not the racial or national sense. Others were obviously biassed by the fear, 
referred to above, that there was some political motive at the bottom of the 
enquiry. Thus it was said by some that the term Hindu covered every native 
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of India, and they would include in it even Parsis ! Others considered the term 
synonymous with Aryan, But many Aryans in origin are now Muhammedans 
or Christians, and on the other hand the term in this sense would exclude Bhils, 
and also several other non- Aryan races most of whose members, as a matter of 
fact, are included in the Census figures for Hindus. ‘ Some would consider the 
conformity to the Hindu caste rules to he the test ; others the acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the Brahmans, and veneration of the cow ; others a combi-' 
nation of all three. These facts are mentioned to illustrate the impossibility of 
arriving at any definition of what exactly constitutes the essence of a Hindu’s 
religious belief, which distinguishes it from other religions. That there must be 
something is admitted by most people, for very few are prepared to hold that all 
Hindus are Jains, or Sikhs, or Animists, or Arya Samajists, though they may 
maintain the reverse of this proposition. It, therefore, practically comes to this, 
that in the Census statistics Hindus are all those in India who do not bear the 
name of any other definitely-recognized religion, such as Animists, Buddhists, 
Jains, Parsis, Christians, Musalmans, Jews, Sikhs, Arya or Brahmo Samajists, 
or any of the mere negative creeds, suhh as Agnostics, etc. Those who are in- 
terested in pursuing the subject further are referred to Appendix I of this 
Chapter, which contains a learned note b}'- Pandit Balchandra Shastri, the well- 
known pandit of the Sanskrit College at Jaipur. 

Subsequent to the above enquiries, however, the Census Commissioner 
framed certain test questions which he desired to be answered about some of the 

more important castes in the Provinces. The results 
(b) Suggested test questions of the enquiries are tabulated in Appendix II at the 
regarding Hinduism. end of this Chapter. To many of the questions it has 

been found impossible to obtain definite or consistent 
replies. In such cases the columns have been left blank. As regards the 
question in column 3, whether the caste denies the supremacy of the Brahmans, 
it will be observed that in some places the following are reported to do so, 
namely, Bairagi, Balai, Bhangi, Bhil, Bishnoi, Chamar, Mina and Raigar. Of 
these, the Bairagis and Bishnois do so owing to their revolt against the Brahma- 
nical supremacy. • The rest do so because they are denied the ministration of 
the Brahmans. With reference to the notes in the ‘ remarks ’ columns, it must be 
borne in mind that only those States in which a caste numbered at least 1,000 
were consulted about it. Readers must be left to draw their own inferences 
from the replies. But it may be added here that there is a gradual tendency 
for the great Animistic tribe of Bhils to be absorbed into the ranks of Hinduism 
wherever the}’’ come much into contact with the ordinary Hindu. In the 
Merwara District, too, there has been for 30 years or more a distinct movement 
going on among the Mers, Merat Gorats, and Rawats, to get themselves recog- 
nized as strict Hindus, to which end they have given, or are giving up, their 
old customs of eating the flesh of cows and buffaloes, feeding and intermarrying 
with the Musalman Merat Kathats, and other unorthodox habits. The Bhangis, 
as is well-known, are many of them in their religious ideas partly Hindus, 
partly Musalmans. Hence the difficulty in answering definitely any but a few 
of the questions about them. Amongst the former Lalgaru is a commonly- 
worshipped deity. 

At the request of the Census Commissioner, certain other enquiries were 
also instituted about Hindu sects. It is extremely difficult to obtain satis- 
factory replies on such abstruse points tlirough the 
(c) T/ie possibility of ordinary Census channels. Most, if not all of them, 
classifying all Hindus require the mind and training of a philosopher or a 
slSS™”*"' thLlogian to undwstand ani answer. Bat the fol- 
lowing notes are given for what they are worth : — 

(1) It appears to be the opinion of most that all Hindus may roughly 
be placed either among the Vaishnava or the Saiva sect. But some consider 
that such a division for Census purposes would not be correct, because there is 
a third sect, Sakta, which some say — though others disagree — cannot be included 
in the Saiva sect. The following note by Diwan Bahadur Pandit Govind Ram- 
chander Khandekar, late Judicial Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer, may be 
of interest to some : — 

“ Besides Vaishnavas and Saivas, there are sects known as Smartas, Saktas, 
Ganpatyaa and Sauras. The Smartas worship the triad of Brahma, Vishnu 
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and Maliesh (Siva) under the mystic syllable ‘ Om,’ and wliile admitting 
them to be equal, exalt Siva as their chief deity. They are the followers of 
the Vedanta doctrine of advcdta or Non-dualism propounded by Shankarcharya. 
The Saktas are worshippers of Sakti or Parvati, the wife of Siva, and hold 
that everything emanated from her. The Ganpatyas are worshippers of 
Ganesh, the God of wisdom, and believe him to be the first cause of the uni- 
verse. The Sauras are Sun Worshippers. Smartas and Saktas might fall 
under Saivas, but it is doubtful if Ganpatyas and Sauras can be classed either 
as Vaishnavas or Saivas. Except, perhaps, the Sri-Vaishnavas, who are fol- 
lowers of Ramaniyacharya, all Vaishnavas worship Siva, but in a position 
subordinate to Vaishnu, who is regarded by them as the Supreme Being. The 
Lingayats are strict Saivas and- are called Vir- Saivas in opposition to Vir- 
Vaishnavas, as they reject Vishnu altogether from their worship and have no 
respect for the Vedas. Again, we have the Sikhs who are neither Vaishnavas 
nor Saivas, but since they believe in the Hindu Gods, and place above them a 
Supreme Being, they should, in my opinion, be treated as Hindus. The Jains 
deny the existence of a Creator, but they have most of the Hindu Gods as 
attendants of their 24 Trithankaras, each of whom having reached the highest 
state of beatitude (Nirwana) is their Ishwar. There are also' sects who worship 
Vishnu in the form of Rama, but reject idolatory altogether. Having regard 
to the difterent tenets of the various sects which have sprung up, I do not 
think that Hindus can be classified either as Vaishnavas or as Saivas, though 
there can be no doubt that these are the principal divisions.” 

(2) There are certain marks which easily distinguish a Vaishnava from 
a Saiva. The former puts a perpendicular tilak on his forehead, the latter a 
horizontal one. A Vaishnava wears a necklace of tulsi beads, a Saiva one 
of rudraksh beads, and so on. But as these signs are by no means observed 
by all the followers of the sects it would be impossible to make any practical 
use of them in a' Census for the purpose of tabulating the followers of the two 
sects. 

(3) Answers vary as to whether it is true to say that all Vaishnavas are 
monotheistic at heart. There is a considerable body of opinion to the effect 
that such an assertion is true only of the highlj^'-educated Hindus, and not 
always so of them. Even those who assert that all Vaishnavas are mono- 
theistic, appear to admit that they worship tbe one God in many ■ different 
forms. This in the end, of course, in practical life and among the ignorant 
masses inevitably degenerates into polytheism. 

(4) Opinions differ again as to whether Vaishnavas reject the doctrine 
of Maya, and believe in the continued separate existence of the soul after 
Mukti has been obtained. Pandit W. T. Kapse, the Census Superintendent 
of the Kotah State, writes as tollows on this latter point : — 

“There are two sorts of Vaishnavas (1) Bhedbadis (separatists) and (2) 
Abhedbadis (non-separatists). The former believe that, even though Mukti has 
been obtained, Jivdtmd or the individual soul cannot merge in Paramdtmd, or 
the universal soul ; it must remain separate and serve God, or if it likes, it may 
take re-birth to guide mankind to righteousness. The latter believe that, after 
obtaining Mukti or liberation, the individual soul cannot have separate existence, 
but it is absorbed in the Parameshwar and is identified wuth him.” 

Diwan Bahadur Pandit Govind Ramchander Khandekar writes thus : 
*'Mukti or salvation is of four kinds. (1) Salokata, (2) Sarnipata, (3) Sarupata 
and (4),Sayujyta. Salokata means residence in the Heaven in which Vishnu 
resides. Samipatd means residence in the proximity of Vishnu. Sarupata is 
that Mukti in which the soul secures or enjoys the likeness of Vishnu. And 
Sdyujyatd is intimate union with Vishnu as the Supreme Being. Now these 
various forms of Mukti imply that the liberated soul continues to have separate 
existence. This is the 'view of those Vaishnavas who follow the tenets of 
Ramanuj and MadhvachSrya, according to whom the liberated soul, even when 
by entering the eternal soul it attains Sdyujyd Mukti, continues to have an 
indissolubly separate existence. Even after this kind of Mukti has been 
secured the soul has to continue its practice of Bhakti or devotion. According 
to Shankaracharya, who is the propounder of the Non-dual doctrine pure and 
simple, and who is in this respect followed to a certain extent by Vallabha- 
charya, the soul, when it secures Mukti, merges into- the eternal soul or Brahma 
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of wliich it originally formed part, as a drop of water merges into an ocean of 
water.” 

(5) . The following opinions may be of interest on the difficult question 

as to whether it is correct to say that the effect of Karma is merely to obtain 
an advantageous re-birth, and that emancipation from the cycle of re-births is 
secured only by Bhahti. Mr. Shambhu Lai, the Census Superintendent of 
Kushalgarh, writes : “ The first part of the question is correct, i.e., that the 
effect of Karma is merely to obtain an advantageous re-birth. The latter part, 
namely that emancipation from the cycle of re-births is secured by Bhahti, is 
correct in the sense of Vaishnavisra, but it is not so really speaking. This 
difference is due to the various meanings of the word Muhti. If we take it in the 
Vaishnav sense of the word Muhti, i.e., attainment of Swarga or Golohe 
(Heaven), it may be correct, but in the sense of Muhti, i.e., emancipation from 
either Heaven or Hell, it is not correct, because Bhahti will perforce lead its 
doer to Bimrga (Heaven) to enjoy the benefits and the pleasures of his good 
deeds, i.e., Satha/i'mas. Saivas believe that emancipation from the cj'cle of 
re-births is not secured by Bhahti only. It is secured, as they say, by Bhahti 
(prayers, etc.) f7pa.sana (worship, etc.) and Gidna (knowledge of one’s own self) — 
the three together.’"' Diwan Bahadur Pandit G. R. Khandekar writes : “ The 

Vaishnav followers of Ramanuja (propounder of differentiated non-dualism, 
Vishishtddvaita-vacla) Madhvacharya (propounder of dualism, Dvaita-vada), 
and Vallabhacharya (propounder of ‘pure’ non-dualism, Shuddhadvaita-vada), 
hold that Karma, enjoined by the Shastras, should be performed, but that it 
should be performed without any deshe {Kishkdma), that the performance of 
such desireless Karma and the dedication of it to God lead to the acquisition 
of knowledge {Dnydna), but that neither the one nor the other nor both can 
secure salvation without unraixed intent, Updsand, or Bhahti (devotion). The 
effect of Karma is not necessarily the obtaining of an advantageous re-birth. 
Re-birth is the result of Karma if in the previous life it was performed with 
any desire, in which case if the Karma was not bad or sinful the re- 
birth might be advantageous. As already stated, when the mind is purified 
by the performance of deeds without any desire and by their dedication to God, 
Dnydna or knowledge is attained, and then unraixed and intent Bhahti or de- 
votion leads to emancipation from the cycle of re-births. To secure this eman- 
cipation by means of Bhahti it is not absolutely necessary that the devotee 
should have been born as a Brahman. He may be of any class.” 

Roughly speaking it seems agreed that the doctrine held generally among 
Hindus is the one stated in the question at the beginning of this para- 
graph. 

(6) . It is not considered true that the ordinary uneducated person looks on 
Muhti merely as an advantageous re-incarnation. The orthodox opinion, and that 
generally held by every Hindu, is that Muhti is a cessation from rein- 
carnation. 

(7) . The ejaculation of ‘Ram Ram’ or ‘Ram Ram Satya’ at a death- 
bed or funeral in no way distinguishes a Vaishnava from a Saiva. Both sects 
make use of the ejaculation. 

- (8). There is, apjiarently, a good deal of sectarian rivalry of opinion as to 
whether it is Vishnu or Siva who is to be identified with the Parmeshwar or 
Bhagwan who directly gives a Hindu Muhti, Both sects identify their own 
deity with the direct giver of Muhti. The reference in the Puran that Siva, as 
a servant of Vishnu, can give Muhti to persons dying at Benares is said to mean, 
not that he cannot give it directly, but merely that Siva looks upon Vishnu 
with reverence, as does Vishnu upon Siva. Some Vaishnavas, oh the other 
hand, in order to gain greater honour for Vishnu preach the doctrine, especially 
at Benares — the stronghold of Saivaism, — that Saivas can obtain Muhti through 
the intercession of Siva with Vishnu. It is also said by some that Siva, in 
his own puries or cities (Benai’es, Hardwar, Avantika, etc.) will whisper Ram’s 
name in every one’s ear when at the point of death, whether he be a Vaishnava 
or a Saiva. On the subject generally Diwan Bahadur Pandit G. R. Khandckar 
writes as follows ; “ As far as I could ascertain, Vaishnpas do identify Vishnu 

with the Supreme Being, and Saivas identify Siva with the Supreme Being. 
Each of course gives the soul his own Muhti, and this is clear enough from the 
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fact that among the Vaishnavas the dead are described as Vaikunthavasi 
(I’esidents of Vaikimth, the abode or Heaven of Vishnu), and that among the 
baivas the dead are described as Kailasvasi, that is, residents of Kailas the 
abode of Siva. Benares is believed to be a Maha Sraashan, or great burning- 
ground, and is also described as Siva-puri or the City of Siva. The general 
Hindu belief is that death in Benares at once secures MuMi. The Puranic story 
is, that when any person is on the point of death, the head of that person turns 
up in such a way as to make the right ear uppermost, and into this ear Siva, in 
the form of Vishweshara, the presiding deity of Benares, administers to the 
dying person the tdrakopadesh (salvation giving mantra or formula), viz., ‘ Om I 
Ramaya namah’ (obeisance to Rama), or ‘Om! Sri Ram Ram’ (illustrious 
Ram Ram). I do not know if by the administration of this mantra or formula 
the dying person gets Vaishnavi Mukti. My own idea is that the object of the 
legend is to show that Siva and Vishnu are identical and represent the Supreme 
Being, and not two different Gods having distinct local jurisdictions and exercising 
salvation-giving powers on their worshippers and devotees in their own ways.” 

(9). The following point may be considered of interest. It is said by one 
Census Superintendent that, among some of the most advanced Vaishnavas, the 
utterance of anything like the word Siva is avoided even in ordinary conversa- 
tion. For instance, in ordering a tailor to make them some clothes they would 
say vi?: (kapre ko dora bhar), rather than use the more ordinary 

term (kapra siv), so as to avoid uttering anything like the word Siva, 

17. Christianity.— The spread of Christianity is not to be judged solely 
by the great increase in its figures which each Census shows. Pew broad- 
minded educated Indians now deny that, even though the actual numbers 
of the religion be small, it has had some influence on Indians generally by a 
gradual leavening of their ideas with those of Christianity, as a result of a closer 
acquaintance with its tenets and standards of morality. The Census Superin- 
tendent of the Mysore State, i\ir. V.R. Thyagaraja Aiyar, writes of the Indian 
Christians in Mysore, that “ the enlightening influence of Christianity is patent in 
the increased standard of comfort of the converts and their sober, disciplined, 
and busy lives.” The same, no doubt, might be said of those in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara, and to some extent this must make itself felt among their neigh- 
bours, even though they are, naturally, only too ready to judge them with a rather 
critical eye. But in any case the marked steady growth in Christianity in both 
Provinces has made it worth while enquiring into the causes at work in the 
movement, the classes among whom it is chiefly spreading, etc. There are four 
Missions working in the two Provinces : — 

(а) The United Free Church of Scotland in Ajmer, Merwara, Jaipur, 
Mewar, Alwar, Marwar, and Kotah. The names are arranged in the order in 
which the branches were started. 

(б) The Church Missionary Society in Bharatpur, Dungarpur, and Mewar. 

(c) The Methodist Episcopalian Mission in Bikaner, J aipur, Marwar, Ajmer 

and Merwara. 

{d) The Roman Catholic Mission in Jhalawar and Ajmer. 

The following remarks are based on notes which the missionaries have kindly 
supplied. 

(l) Christianity makes most of its converts, as it does in most parts of 
India, among the lower castes, notably the Balais, Bhambliis, Bhangis, Bhils, 
Chamars, Dhanaks, Kolis, Meghwals, Mers and Minas. This is not surprising, 
as it is they which most feel the degradation of the Hindu caste system, and 
they naturally listen more readily than do the higher castes to the preachings 
of a religion which teaches the theoretical equality of all men in the eyes of God. 
N or is this fact out of keeping with the earliest traditions of Christianity, which 
made most of its first converts among the simple uneducated folk. But con- 
versions are made from some of the non-depressed castes also. For instance, 
converts have been made among Bhats, Brahmans, Gujars, Jogis, Kayasthas, 
Mahajans, Malis, Patels, Rajputs, and Sonars. The majority of converts are 
made between the ages of 20 and 40. 

With the idea of supplementing these notes with Census statistics, Indian 
Christians were asked to return their former castes in the Census schedules if 
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Caste. 

Kajputana. 

Ajmer- 
, Merwara. 

Total. 

Bhangi .. 


29 

29 

Bhil 

38 

65 

103 

Meghwal 

63 


63 

Mer 


17 

17 

Rajput 


13 

13 

Patel 

3 

9 

12 

Balai, Bhat, Brahman 

Chaniar, Gra 

ssia, Gujar,! 

All these 

Jogi, Julaha. Kayastlia, 

Khatri, Koli, K.«niliar, V 

returned less 

Mali, Mina, Katk, Pathan, Sunar, Thori. j 

than 10 each. 


no objection. The 
■were not very satis- 


they had 
results 

factory, for, in either Province, 
only about 5 per cent of the 
total number of Indian Chris- 
tians, or about 280 all told, 
returned their old caste. The 
figures for these are given on 
the margin, showing there were 
representatives among the 280 
from 24 different castes. 

(2) No material inducements are held out to persuade people to become 
Christians, and the only material advantages accruing to the lower castes from 
accepting Christianity are the rise in social scale and the liberation from caste 
bondage, and possibly better education. The disadvantages to the higher castes 
are the social ostracism from their old castes, and the consequent isolation which 
ensues, possible loss of employment and of a share in the family property, and 
the difficulty of suitably marrying their children. 

(3) There have been no instances of marked outbursts of wholesale conver- 
sion, though the famine of 1899-1900 brought a large number of orphans into 
the mission orphanages, the greater number of whom have been gradually convert- 
ed and baptized. Rather, the movement appears to be a slow but gradually 
leavening one. As noted above in pai-agraph 8 (c), the statistics seem to show 
that conversion, rather than the natural increase among the families of previous 
converts, is the largest factor in the growth of the religion. 

(4) In Alwar, Marwar, Merwara, Jaipur, and especially Mewar, a few conver- 
sions are reported among Muhammadans, but it is among Hindus rather than 
the followers of Islam that most are made. 

(5) The extent to which converts adhere to their original caste customs, 
restrictions about caste marriages, etc., seems to vary. In Kotah they appear 
to do none of these things, but to cut themselves off completely from their old 
castes, and to marry freely among themselves regardless of their former caste. 
Much the same is noticed in Alwar, Jaipur, Marwar, and Merwara, though a 
"tendency has been observed of late for converts to be allowed to intei’dine with 
their late caste-fellows, when asked by them, though the latter will not accept invi- 
tations to dine with the converts. But .they never intermarry with their pld 
caste. On the other hand, it is reported that the Balai converts in Jaipur cling 
to their caste customs in the matter of marriage and death ceremonies. Among 
the Bhils, too, there is less readiness to give up their old customs, and as the 
Bhils themselves are not much troubled by caste scruples they have no objection 
to eating with their converted brethren. The converts adhere to the caste 
dances, method of embracing on meeting, etc. Among all converts the social 
status factor tends to displace the old caste restriction in marriages. 

(6) The most frequent occupations . followed by Indian Christians are 
teaching, domestic service, tailoring, carpentering, railway service. Government 
service, weaving, work in cotton mills, and agriculture. Some are employed in 
Native State service. They find it difficult, through unpopularity, to practice any 
private trade or profession with success, and they have to fight against a good 
deal of opposition in many cases. 

(7) In earlier days there was a tendency to exclude Christians from the use 
of caste wells, but this is on the decrease. Converts in Alwar and Kotah are 
freely admitted to them. In Merwara a few instances have been kno-wn of ob- 
jections being raised thereto, and in Jaipur State they are debarred from some of 
the wells which are reserved for the highest castes. Among the Bhils they are 
allowed access to any well, there being no such thing as caste wells among this tribe. 

(8) Most mission centres report marked tendencies for converts to adopt 
European dress, and to educate their children in English. But in many cases 
they keep to their old customs in food and family life, e^ept that the women 
enjoy greater freedom. The festivities of Christmas and Easter are enjoyed by 


many of them, but in an Eastern manner. 

(9) No instances have ever been known of Hindus or Muhammadans taking 

part in any Christian festival. 

^ f ^ ttt • j t J . 


(10) With one or two exceptions there are no marked signs of any tendency 
towards a political nationalist movement among Indian Christians, nor to the 
establishment of an Indian Church. , , ■ ' 
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SOBSIDIARV Table I. — General Distribution of the Population. by Religions, 


Religion and Locnlit 3 ’. 

Actual 
number in 
1911. 

PROrORTIOK TER 10,000 OF FOrULA. 
TION IN 

V.\ntATrON' PER OEKT. 

« 

1 PimCENr- 
AGE OF- 
|NET VARIA- 
TION. 

inn, 

1 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901- 

1911. 

1891- 

1901. 

18SI. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1 

2 

ma 

4 

■■ 

■■ 

BlM 

8 

9 

10 

1. 

Hindus.— 





1 

1 




1 


1 



Rajputana and AJmer-Morwarn 

9,1-10,597 

8,283-7 

8.310-0 

8,338-5 

8,724-3 

+ 6-6 


RiBi 

+ 

17-1 


■8 


Ajmer-Monvara 

.388,552 

7,749-4 

7,977-4 

8,054-3 

8,161-7 

-f- 2-1 

— 

12-9 

+ 

16-2 

+ 

3-3 


Rajputana 

8,752,015 

8,311-2 

8,326-8 

8,350-0 

8,750'0 

-h 6-7 



+ 

17-2 


1-0 

2. 

Musalmans.— 



1 











Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

1,008,800 

907-1 

977-9 

834-9 

870-0 

+ 5-6 

— 

6-6 

+ 

17-5 

4* 

18-0 


Ajmer-Merwara ... ... 

81,035 

1,010-2 

1,510-4 

1,309-3 

1,254-8 

+ 12-5 

— 

tail 

4* 

28-6 

+ 

40-2 


Rajputana 

935,825 

930-2 

952-0 

811-5 

8.53-0 

+ 5-1 


6-8 

+ 

16-8 

+ 

14-4 

8. 

Anlmlsts.— 














RajpuUnia and Ajmer-Merwara 

4-18,681 

400-7 

349-0 

475-4 

' 1 

-f 24-4 


41-4 






Ajmer-Mcnvara ... 

3,979 

79-4 

--- 

... 


• •• 








Rajputana ,,, ... 

414,702 

422-3 

365-9 

490-2 

1 

+ 23-3 

““ 

41-4 


« 


« 

4. 

Jains.— 




1 

j 









Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

.352,099 

.319-7 

352-3 

345-1 

381 -5 

- 3-1 


18-5 

+ 

10-9 


12-6 


Ajmer-Merwara 

20,302 

404-9 

417-7 

490-7 

627-6 

-h 1-9 1 

— 

26-0 

-f 

10-8 


16-5 


Rajputana ,,, ... 

.3.32,397 

3 15-7 

349-2 

33S-5 

.374-8 

- 3-4 



+ 

10-9 


12-2 

6. 

Sikhs.- 






1 








Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

9,880 

90 

2-3 

1-0 

*2 

+ 32G-0 

"h 

74-5 

+ 

695-8 

+ 5,072-8 


Ajmer-Menvam ... 

922 

18-4 

5-0 

3-0 

4-6 

+ 249-2 

4* 

23-9 

4* 

17-0 

+ 

406-6 


Rajputana 

8,958 

8-5 

2-1 

■9 

1 

•01 ! 

1 

-j" 335’9 

4- 

84-1 

+12,300-0 

+99,483-3 

6. 

Christians.— 


i 

1 


! 









Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

9,088 

8-8 

C-3 

.'^*3 

.3-3 

+ 47-8 

■f 

44-2 

4* 

29-2 

4- 

175-3 


Ajmer-Merwara 

5,432 

lOS-3 

77-8 

49-5 

48-3 

+ 40-3 

4* 

38-4 

4- 

20-6 

4- 

144-1 


Rajputana 

4,250 

4-0 

2-9 

1-5 

1-3 

+ 49-8 

4* 

62-0 

4" 

43-9 

+ 

228-9 

7. 

Arya Samajists.— 














Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

2,070 

2-4 

1-0 

1-2 


+ 162-9 


33-4 




# 


Ajmer-Menvara ... ... 

881 

17-G 

7-7 

-21-3 

* 

+ 141-6 

— 

63-4 


» 


# 


Rajputana 

1,792 

1-7 

■7 

■3 

1* 

-t- 183-6 

+ 

75-7 


« 


♦ 

8. 

Parsls.- 






! 








Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

C04 

-5 

■5 

■3 

•1 

-t- 20-1 

4- 

15-3 

+ 

431-7 

+ 

036-6 


Ajmer-Merwara 

202 

5-2 

3-4 

3-7 

1-6 

4“ 59’8 

— 

17-2 

+ 

164-0 

+ 

249-3 


Rajputana ..." 

342 

•3 

•3 

*2 

1 

+ -0 

+ 

42-4 

+ 3,300-0 

4“ 4,7S5'7 

9. 

Brahmo Samajists.— 










1 




Rajputana ami Ajmer-Monrara 

82 

'1 

•1 


• 

- .33-9 


... 


» 


* 


Ajmer-Merwara 

• «( 



««t 


• ii 


e». 




* 


Rajputana .. 

82 

•1 

■1 

... 

• 

- 33-9 


... 


* 



10. 

Jews.— 














Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara ... 

68 

-05 

■005 

■1 


-flOGO-0 


94-2 




* 


Ajmer-Merwara 

27 

•0 

.. 

1-3 

2-0 

, , , 




24-6 


71-3 


Rajputana ... 

31 

■03 

■005 

■01 

... 

-f 520-0 


60-7 


* 



11. 

Buddhists.— 











i 



Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara ... 

2 

■001 



• 





. 


* 


Ajmer-Merwara ... 


1 ••• 

<•» 

... 

♦ 






« 


« 


Rajputana ... 

2 

I -001 

1 

... 

... 

« 

... 


... 


* 


« 


Non;.— Figures for 1881, 1891, and 1001 exclude figures for villages of Bnbalwas and Eatakhera, transferred to Bikaner 
from Hissar District, Punjab, between 1901 and 1011, na their details by religions are not available. 


■* Figures for 1881 ore not known. 
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T Figures for 1881 not available. s. . s , t mm j mu 

1 ■ (2) Bikaner figures for 1881, 1891, and 1901' exclude figures for villages of Babalwas and Ratakliera, transferred from Hissar District, Punjab, lietween 1901 ana 19H, 

as their details by religions are ^lot available. 
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SUBSIDIART Table III. — Chrintians. Numher and Variations. 


• 

AOTOAL NtJMBEB OT CHRISTIANS. 

Variation per cent. 


ProTinoe ; Natural Dirision ; 
•nd State or District. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881.- 

1901 

to 

1911. 

' 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

1881 

to 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

A 

6 

7 

8 

9 

bajpdtana and ajmer- 

MERWARA 

9,688 

6,553 

4,545 

8,519 

+ 47-8 

+ 44-2 

+ 29-2 

+ 175-3 

Bajputana 

4,286 

2,841 

1,862 

1,294 

+ 49-8 

+ 62-6 

+ 43*9 

+ 228-9 

£^atteni Diviiion* ... ... 

7,533 

4,376 

3,336 

3,657 

+ 54-5 

+ 46-3 

+ 35-6 

+ 133-5 

Alwar 

92 

1G6 

166 

90 

- 44-6 


+ 84-4 

+ 2-2 

Bharatpur 

S66 

102 

C 

8 

+ 454-9 

+ 1,600-0 

— 25-0 

+6,975-0 

Bundi 


1 


7 





Dhoipnr 

41 

20 

6 

27 

+ 57-7 

+ 333-3 

- 77*8 

+ 61-9 

Jaipur 

1,326 

925 

700 

552 

+ 43-4 

+ 31-0 

+ 27-9 

+ 140-2 

Jhalarrar 

2C 

10 

18 

13 

+ lOO'O 

— 44-4 

+ 38-5 

+ 100-0 

Karauli 

28 

22 

13 

17 

+ 27-3 

+ 69-2 

— 23-5 

+ 04*7 

Kishaugarb 

23 

31 

21 



— 25 -H 

+ 47-6 



Kotah 

507 

346 

55 

25 

+ 46-5 

+ 529*1 

+ 120-0 

+1,928-0 

Lawa 









Sbabpora ... ... 

1 



2 

3 


— 100-0 

— 33-3 

- 66-7 

Took .» 

12 

18 

20 

18 

— 33-3 

- 10-0 

+ ll-l 

— 33-3 

JSoiithtm Division + 

JjoOo 

1,353 

1,003 

640 

+ 15-S 

+ 35-5 

+ 66-6 

+ 144-5 

Bansyrara 




2 



— 100-0 

— 100-0 

Dungarpur ... 

2 

3 



— 33-3 




Kusbalgarb 












Mewar 

237 

243 

137 

130 

— 2'5 

+ 77-4 

+ 6-4 

+ 82-3 

Partabgarh 


5 

1 

1 

— 100-0 

+ 400-0 



Sirobi 

804 

024 

504 

179 

+ 23-8 

+ 23*8 

+ 181*6 

+ 349-2 

Western Division 

591 

319 

S07 

S33 

So '3 

+ 54-1 

— SS 

+ 166-3 

Bikaner 

151 

95 

21 

14 

+ 68-9 

+ 352-4 

+ 50-0 

+ 978-6 

Jaisalmer' 





1 





Marwar 

440 

224 

186 

•207 

+ 96-4 

*+ 20-4 

— 10-1 

+ 112-6 

AJMER-MERWARA 

6,432 

3,712 

2,683 

2.225 

+ 46-8 

+ 88-4 

+ 20-6 

+ 144-1 

A]mer ... ._ ... 

4,910 

3,229 

2,323 

1,897 

+ 52-1 

+ 39-0 

+ 22-5 

+ 168-H 

Merwara 

593, 

483 

360 

328 

+ 80-7 

+ 34-2 

+ 9-8 

+ 59-1 


* Inoludes Ajmer, 
t Incladot Merwarft. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Races and Sects of Christiana (Actual Rumbera). 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA.- 


Sect. 

Edeopean. 

Abolo-Inman. 

Ibdiak. 

Total. 

VABXA- 

TION. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1911. 

1901, 

1901-11, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

g 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Anglican Communion 

Armenian ... ... ... ... 

Baptist 

Congregationalist 

Greek 

Lutheran 

Methoclist 

Minor Protestant Denominations 

Presbj’terian ... 

Protestants unseotariau or sect non- 
speoified 

Quaker 

Roman Catholic 

Salvationist 

Sent not returned 

Indefinite Beliefs 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, RAJPUTANA 

AND AJMER-MERWARA 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS, AJMER-MER- 
WARA 

TOTAL CHRISTIANS. RAJPUTANA ... 

1,403 

" 13 

0 

2 

2 

64 

’l2i) 

16 

1 

423 

2 

2 

5 

2,119 

1,402 

717 

497 

"‘is 

4 

" 3 
22 

“’87 

11 

1 

175 

815 

S53 

462 

317 

3 

’’ 1 
14 

1 

20 

2 

"28.3 

1 

642 

379 

263 

2S9 

1 

’"l2 

‘"l4 

2 

1 

278 

597 

331 

266 

179 

"’ll 

6 

716 

4 

1,335 

74 

"576 

1 

4 

2,906 

1,477 

1,429 

130 

'" 8 

.'" 2 
725 

1 

1,375 

66 

";!01 
” 1 

2,609 

1,490 

1,119 

2,875 

■"51 

10 

2 

14 

1,553 

6 

2,951 

171 

3 

2,036 

3 

7 

6 

9,688 

5,432 

4,256 

2,436 

3 
64 

1 

2 

5 
427 

4 

1,326 

1 

1,523 

6 

752 

3 

6,553 

3,712 

2,841 

+ 439 

— 3 

— 13 

+ 9 

+ “■ 9 

-f 1,126 
+ 2 
+ 1,625. 

171' 

+ 2- 
-f 513 

— 3 

— 745 

+ 3 

■fS,135 

-H,720 

-f-1,415 


Subsidiary Table V . — Distribution of Christians per mille (a) Races by Sect and {h) Scots by Races. 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 





Races distriboted by Sect. 

Sects distributed by Race. 


Sect. 


European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian, 

Indian. 

Total. 


1 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

I. 

Anglican Communion ... 


668 

489 

56 

296 

682 

211 

107 

1,000 

2. 

Armenian ... 


... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

‘I’iooo 

3. 

Baptist 


9 

3 

3 

5 

549 

78 

373 

4. 

Congregationalist 


3 

... 

»»* 

1 

1,000 

... 

... 

1,000 

5. 

Greek ... 


1 

... 


1 

1,000 

357 

... 

... 

1,000 

6. 

Lutheran 


2 

1 

1 

1 

71 

572 

1,000 

7. 

Methodist 


29 

21 

261 

160 

55 

17 

928 

1,000 

8. 

Mi)ior Protestant Denojuina- 








1,000 





1 

1 

1 

11 . 

167 

833 

9. 

Presbyterian 


70 

27 

492 

304 

70 

12 

918 

1,000 

10. 

Protestants unsectarian or sect 





158 

607 

294 

067 

23 

333 

275 

819 

‘"431 

333 

■ 

non-specified 

11. Quaker 

12. Roman Catholic ,,, ... 

13. Salvationist 

... 

9 

1 

204 

1 

3 

1 

453 

25 

"’l59 

1 

17 

1 

210 

1 

14. 

Sect not returned ,,, 


1 

... 

1 

1 

2S6 

’"l67 

714 


15 

Indefinite beliefs... 

... 

2 

1 

... 

1 

833 

... 



Total 

... 



1,000 

1,000 

303 

128 

609 

1,000 


Subsidiary Table VI . — Religions of Urban and Rural Population. 


Province and Natural 
Division. 

Number tee 10,000 or niBAKrofCLATioK who are 

NuMBKR per 10,000 OF RURAL 
POPULATION WHO ARE 

— 

Ani- 

mists 

Ghris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musal. 

mans. 

Others. 

Ani- 

mists. 

Cliris- 

tians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

MusaK 

mans. 

Others, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

n 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

RAJPUTANA AND 
AJMER-xMERWARA. 
AJMER-MERWARA ... 
RAJPUTANA .... 

Xastern Dhi^on t ... 
Southern Division J ... 
n'estem Division 

68-3 

19-4 

62-4 

S-2 

sei-9 

40-S 

49-9 

337-5 

19-8 

60-7 

7S-0 

11-6 

6,866-0 

6,068-4 

6,948-3 

6,973-4 

6,460-0 

6,927-9 

664-3 

408-6 

580-6 

SOS-4 

102S-S 

986-3 

2,434-6 

3,021-6 

2,373-3 

2,676-4 

2 , 042-1 

2,036-5 

27-8 

144-6 

16-6 

32-8 

25-7 

16-9 

460-9 

102-7 

474-9 

41-6 

1,993-8 

209-6 

2- 4 

19-2 

1-7 

3- 7 
1-1 

-6 

8,506-3 
8,403-2 
8,510 6 
8,975-9 

7 , 240-9 

8,450-3 

281-7 
403 4 
276-9 
117-9 
470-9 
489-9 

739-1 

1,069-6 

726-1 

859-4 

292-S 

S15-S 

9-6 

1-9 

9-9 

1-5 

•5 

S3-S 


i" Inoludoi Ajmor, J Includes Menvarft. 
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Appendix I, referred to in paragraph 16. (a). 


A Note on the meaning of ** Hindu,** 

BY 


Pandit Batchandra Shastri of the Sanskrit College of Jaipur:] 


On reviewing the conditions prevailing in the Hindu community wo find the following in vogue : — 

(1) The 4 great oastos, namely the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sudras. 

(2) The 4 terms or periods of life, namely Brahainohnrya or the unmarried ehaste student’s life, Girhasta or the householder’s life, 

Baoaprasat or the hermit’s life and Sanyas or the devotee’s life. 

(8) The “Itars’’ are distinguished from the 4 great castes, being the half-castes, horn of parents of different castes. 


Of the four great castes, the Brahmans, the Kshatriyas and the Taisyas are the “Twice-Born.” They undergo the religious 
ceremony of wearing the sacred thread, and hence they are privileged to worship the five Gods of the Hindu pantheon according to 
Vedio rites. They come foremost in the order of casto. The Sudras being debarred from Vedio ceremonies cannot wear the saered 
thread. They are therefore not included in the class of the twice-bom. 'Pboy cannot perform the worship according to Vedic ordi- 
nances. 'Their only duty is to serve tho twice-born. The Sudras are of two kinds, namely the touchable and the untouchable. The 
twice-born Hindus do not object to come in contact with tho first class, but they clean themselves by taking a bath if they are touched 
by the second class of Sudras. It is a fact worth noting that in contradistinction to the descendants of mixed blood the four great 
castes of the Hindu community, namely, the Brahmans born of the Brahman parents, the Kshatriyas of tho Kshatriya's parents, the 
Taisyas of Taisya parents and the Sudras of Sudra parents stand higher and more elevated in rank than tho “ Itar ” or half-castes in 
tho classification of the Hindu community. Those born of mixed blood -a practice not now legally authorised — are kept outside the 
pale of the Hindu caste system and are known as “ Itars” or half-caste Hindus. The “Itars’’ or half-castes are also divided into 
two classes, namely, " Anulomaj” (ascending) and “ Pratilomaj ” (descending). Table A shows the six grades of persons belonging to 
tho “ Anulomaj ” class of tho “Itar” Hindus. 


Tlie Itars belonging to tho six grades of the Anulomaj class enumerated above, being bom of a father of a comparatively higher 
casto and a mother behmging to a companitively lower caste, are placed lower in rank than their father and higher in class than their 
mother ; but they are always held lower than the children of the 4 great castes who are born of parents ot one and the same caste. In 
contradistinction to the foregoing six grades. Table B shows the six grades of the “Pratilomaj ” class ot tho “Itars.” 

Tho Itars of the six grades enumerated in Table E are lower in rank than those of Table A. The Chandals being bom of a Sudra 
father and a Brahmani mother are ranked as the lowest class of beings in the Hindu community. Similarly there are several gradu- 
ated classifications of tho low-born. 'J’heir origin, duties and the nomes of their castes are well described by Manu and other great 
Rishis of ancient times. Though the great length of time, tho transformation of language, and a corre.sponding necessary change in the 
duties of the “ Itar ” or half-caste Hindus, are mainly responsible now for the changes in the original denominations of the several half, 
castes, yet wo can well distinguisli them by their deeds and acts. The great law-giver Manu also says, Adbaiya Lo, Sloao 40,— 


WHTJ fug TI?faHI 5 
H^ni ar H^iiiiTi ai 


"Persons of mixed bloods are distinguished by their deeds. There is no change in tho matter by a change of name or form.” 
As an example there is no harm if instead of having its old name of Bharat, this country and its people are now called Hindustan and 
Hindus respectively, although we are unable to trace out this appellation in the old books. All that is primitive and old is included in 
tho terra Hindu. As shown above, children born of parents of different castes have got a loW'er position in society, and they are 
assigned particular professions and duties according to the degree of tho mixture of blood. The old Hindu Shastras do not exclude the 
Jihaiujis, Kolii, Khatihs, Raigure, Chnmars, Nvils, Kanjars, Sarnia, Bhih, &e., from the Hindu community, for they are really born of 
Hindu parents. Hence from the highest class of the Brahman to the lowest class of the Bhangi they would all be enumerated as 
Hindus. 

Not only that, but persons embracing revolutionary faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, &o., and those following similar and other 
schisms cannot but be emimeratod as Hindus. 'To prove our case, lot us take the example of tho Jains. They are divided into two 
major parts, naniel 3 ’, the Digambors and the Switambers. Those worshipping naked images ore called Digambers or sky-clad and the 
worshippers of decent images’ are called Switambers. But both the sects are known under the common style of the Jains. The Tira- 
thanlTaa whom they both follow and worship hove one and .all taken their incarnation in Kshatriya families. The word Jain indicates 
the follower of a Jiiia or 'I’irathankara. There is no caste distinction and there are no impediments of casto so far as tho embracing 
of Jainism is concerned. Any man of any caste can oiiibrace Jainism. This proves that casto and religion are two separate things. 
There are different castes in tho Jains, such asOswals, Porwals, Sriroals, S.ar.iogiH, Agarwals, i;o. 'Though they are Jains by religion still 
their marriages and other social functions oro performed according to Hindu ceremonies. They do not seem to be antagonistic to 
Hindu religion and the Gods and duties of the Hindu panthoon. Many' believe in and adore Ganesh, the god of wisdom and other 
gods. Taking tho Brahmans to be superior they revere them. They bold sacred the water of the Ganges. It is often marked that in 
some families the males are Jains and tho female.s follow llie religion of tho Vedas. Among two brothers one may be a Jain and the 
other a Vaislmava. In tho fandly of Seth Alanirara, one brother built a Vaishuava temple in Brindaban and the other built a Jain 
temple in Muttra. These details go to prove that persons may follow different religions but that they cannot be of different castes. 
Houce the Jains as well cannot but be enumerated as Hindus. 

It cannot stand the test of reason to exclude the lower ranks and half-castes of the Hindus from the returns of the Hindus. The 
Brahmans not attending their marriage functions, tho Hindu temples being nut open to them, or the higher order of the Hindus avoid- 
ing their associations and intermixtures cannot contribute in the least towards excluding the Itars from the Hindu returns. Manu and 
others have included them in the Hindu community. They cannot of course be included in or belong to tho 4 great castes of the 
Hindus ; rather they are half-castes. They are not recognised by the Musalmans as forming a portion of their community, because they 
do not keep the fasts and do not read the Quran. 'The Sikhs do not include them in their society because they do not believe in Guru 
Nanak. The same remarks hold good with persons of other religions and creeds with reference to the Itars. They are therefore a part 
and parcel of the Hindu community and ought to be enumerated as such. In face of the aboVe facts, it may perhaps be contended 
that the Hindus have got no definite boundary marks which may form the criterion to judge of the Hindu castes. This contention 
would prove futile if we pause for a moment and examine the system prevailing among the Hindu community, not allowing proselytes 
any place in its fold in contradistinction to other religious communities which increase their numbers by converting persons of other 
faiths into their own. And a caste cannot be tested by religion, as the one is not interdependent upon the other. Whether one 
believes in all the gods of the Hindu or does not believe in them, performs saorifices or does not do so, eats meat and fish or abstains 
from them, he is a Hindu for all that. It does nob add to or distract from the Hindu caste if a person does or does not revere the 
Brahmans and sticks to or goes astray form the limits of caste. It will not go for or against the caste and position of a Hindu if he is 
allowed or disallowed (1) to worship the great Hindu gods; (2) to enter Hindu temples or to make offerings at the shrines ; (3) to secure 
the services as priests of good Brahmans ; (4) to have the services as priests of degraded Brahmans ; (5) to give water to clean castes 
and (6) to intermix with and touch them. It is a fact always to be remembered that the inhabitants of Bharat, as divided into the 4 
great castes along with the half-castes and descendants of mixed blood as found in old times, are all, according to tho great law-giver 
Manu and others, to bo included in the Hindu community. Change of religion cannot change original caste and the subjoined 'Table 0 
of tho Hindu castes and Itars or half-castes, prepared from authoritative Hindu Books, will, it is hoped, throw more and truer light 
npon tho subject under discussion. 
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Table A. 


Table B. 


Father’s Caste. 

Mother’s Caste. 

Issue’s Caste. 

r 

BrAhman ... 

Kehatriya 

Moordhavasikt. 

Ksliatriya 

Vaisya 

Mahisb. 

Vaisya 

Sudri 

Karan. 

Brahman 

Vaisya 

Ambust. 


Sudri 

Nishad or Parasav. 

Kshatriya 

II ..s 

Ugra. 


Fatlier’s Caste. 

Mother*® Caste. 

Issue’s Caste 

KBlmtriyA 

Brahmani 

Soot. 

Vaisya 

Kehatriya 

Mafiad. 

If ... 

Brahmani ... 

Vaidiah. 

Sudra 

Vaisya 

Ayofiava. 

•« ••• •»> 

Kshtttriya 

Kshatta. 

1) ... 

Brahmani 

Chandal. 


Table C. 


Showing iht four great Caeta and the ‘■•liar” or Balfcastts of the ffindui. 


Fatlier’e Cftate. 

Mother's Caste. 

Costc ot istue. 

Duties and Fuuetlonfs 

Brfthmau ... 

Brahmani 

Brahman ... 

To read the Vedas, &c., to tench them to others, to perform the Yagas and 
have them dons by others, to give and accept charity. 

Kshatriya ,,, 

Kshatriani 

Kshatriya ... 

To safeguard the people, to reod the Vedas, to perform the Yagns, to give 
alms and charity, and to he the slaves ot sensuality. 

Vaisya 

Vaisiani 

Vaisiya ... 

To keep and maintain cattle, to give obnrity, to perform the Y'agas, to trade 
and take interest. 

Sudra 

Sudri ._ 

Sudra ... 

To serve the three castes or the twice-born. 

Brahman ... 

Kshatriani 

Moordhavas- 

ikt. 

To observe the religion of the twice-hom, to use arms and weapons and to 
break and manage elephants and horses and diive chariots. 

Kshatriya ... 

Vaisiani 

Mahish 

Dancing, singing, augury, custody of grain. 

Vaisya 

Sudri 

Karan ... 

To serve the twico-born, to be the custodian of treasure and grain, to serve 
the State, to protect forts and guard the zenana. 

Brahman .. 

Vaisiani 

Ambust ... 

Most people of this caste are found m Bengal, they learn medical soienco 
and administer drugs* 

Brahman ... 

Sudri 

Nishad or 
Parasav 

They work like the Karan caste also. 

Kshatriya ... 

Do 

Ugra 

To be in temper like the Ksimtriyas, to serve the twice-born, to be the 
custodians of treasure and grain, to serve the Raja, to guard the fort and 
the zenana. 


Brahmani 

Soot 

To drive chariots of horses. 

Vaisya 

Kshatriani 

Magad 

To keep a shop in the public way. 


Brahmani 

Vaidiah 

To guard the zenana. 

Sndra 

VaisiaDi ... ... 

Ayogav 

To bark the trees, to kill wild animals. 

11 

Kshatriani 

Kshatta 

To kill animals suoh as the wild lizard living in holes. 

■ 1 

Brahmani 

Cliandal ... 

Not to touch others, to carry human excrements, to eat the leavings, and 
to have the clothes of a dead body. 

Brahman ... 

Ugra 

Avrat ... 

To do mean and low acts. 


Ambust 

Abheer 

Do. do. 


Ayagavi 

Dhigwan ... 

To tan hides and sell skins. 

Kishad 

Sudri 

Fukkas 

To kill animals such as the wild lizards living in holes. 

Sudra 

Nishad 

Kookoot ... 

Do. do. 

Kshatta 

Ugra 

Shvapak ... 

To live outside the city, not to keep vessels and pots, to maintain donkeys 
and dogs, to wear clothes of the dead, to wear ornaments of iron, to eat 
from broken pieces of olaypots, not to live in one place, to wander from 
one place to another dail}-, not to enter cities and villages in night time. 

Vaidiah 

Ambust 

Bain 

To learn how to strike cymbals and tabor, &o. 

Pra tay o 
Brahman. 

Brahmani 

Bhoorj'kant* 

ak. 

To work like half-castes and mixed blood. 

„ Kshatriya 

Kshatriani 

Niohivi 

They are also called Nutts, Karon, Khus, Dravid. They learn artifices 
and strategem. 

„ Vaisya 

Vaisiani 

Soodhanach. 

They ore also called Kroosh. They learn archery. 

Dassoo 

Ayagavi ... 

arya 

Sarindhara... 

To make ornaments for the hair and the legs, to shampoo the body, to kill 
the deer either for the propitiation of the gods, the departed ancestor’* 
souls or for medicines; they live outside the villages. 

Vaidiah 


Madhook ... 

To eulogise princes and ring bells, to awake them in the morning. 

Kishad 


Kaivart 

To row the boats. 

Chandal ... 

Vaidah 

Cbaramkar... 

To flay dead animals. 


Fandooposak 

To trade in bamboos. 

Kishad 


Abindak ... 

To guard outside the Jail. 

Vandal 

Fukkiu 

Sopak 

To put a man to death by the permission of the Baja. . _ 

They are the meanest and lowest. They live, eat and drink in burning 
pieces. 

n 

Nishad 


When the ceremony of wearing the sacred thread is not gone through till the 16th year, the Brahman, Kehatriya and the 
Vaisya are not elassed as twice-born, and are called “ Pratayas.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Age. 

1. Introductory. — Of all the manj^ subjects a Provincial Census Superin- 
tendent is expected to write about, none is so unsatisfactory as the subject of 
Age. HoAvever energetic and enthusiastic be may have been throughout the 
work, however loyally and efiiciently he may have been supported, from top to 
bottom, by his staff, whether in the enumeration or the abstraction stages, he 
feels that all that he may write is more than ever a sheer waste of time owing to 
the inaccuracy of the data on which his remarks must, perforce, be based. This 
inaccuracy is due to the total inability of an ordinary native of India to state 
accurately either his own age or that of his children at anj^- time of his life. No one 
whose fate it has ever been to spend weary hours in the Criminal or Civil Courts 
of India can have failed to note this fact. At the inevitable question which is put 
to every witness on being sworn, “ what is your age ? ” the haJcim is met almost 
invariably with a sleepy grin, or a stolid stare of blank surprise that any man 
should be asked such a question, still more that he should be expected to answer 
it. Then, after repeated questions, comes some such enlightening reply as 
“ his clidlis haras hd ” (about 20 or 40 years) ! Prom out this liberal interval 
of 20 years the judge is left to pick the figure he thinks nearest the truth ! So, 
too, the unhappy enumerator when he goes his Census rounds. And, as the 
questioner is probably as vague in his ideas as the questioned, a vivid picture of 
the accuracy of the Indian Census returns of age may easily be conjured uj). 
This difficulty is, of course, not confined to India, but it is certainly found here to 
a more universal extent, even among the educated classes, than in England. Yet 
in England in the Census Report of 1891 it was stated that “not improbably 
the greater number of adults do nob know their precise age and can only state 
it approximately.” And Dr. Newsholme, a prominent statistician, speaking 
generally of a Census, writes to the effect that “there is a great tendency 
among adults to return ages at some exact multiple of 10, while in the case of 
children under 5 years of age the vagueness with which parents use the terms 
‘ one year old’, ‘ two years old,’ etc., when the children are only in their first or 
second year respectively, is a cause of considerable error. There is also a wilful 
mis-statement of age on the part of ’''^women, while there is a marked tendency 
for old persons to overstate their age.” These evil tendencies being still more 
pronounced in India, the question might well be asked ‘ Cui hono ’ ? Why 
trouble to discuss the figures at all ? Esneciallj’- so, when in these Provinces, at 
any rate, as has been demonstrated in Chapter II, such vital statistics as are 
maintained are almost as inaccurate as the age returns. Some of the errors in 
the returns, however, being fairly constant at each Census there may be some 
interest, though perhaps not much advantage, in attempting to compare some 
of the figures with those of previous enumerations, and pointing out some of the 
more curious features in the statistics. 

2. Data for Discussion. — The data on which this unprofitable discussion 
is mainly based will be found in the following Imperial Tables, and the Subsidi- 
ary Tables at the end of this Chapter. 

Imperial Table VIl . — Age, sex, and civil condition. 

Imperial Table XIV. — Civil condition by age for selected castes. 

Suhsidiarp Table I. — Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual 

periods. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each Pro- 
vince, and Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 

religion. 

♦ In India the sox may bo exonerated more or len of this \ve.afcncss, for few of tticm hare any chance of imparl. 

ing the information direct to the enumerators. 
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Sithsidiari/ Table IV. — Age distribution of 1,000 of each sex in certain 

castes. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Proportion, by Provinces, ^Natural Divisions, and 

States or Districts, of children under 10 and of 
persons aged GO and over to those aged 15-40 ; and 
of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females. 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Yariation in Provinces and Natural" Divisions of 

population at certain age periods. 

Subsidiary Table VII. — Reported birth-rate by sex and Districts in Ajmer- 

Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Reported death-rate by se.x and Districts in 

Ajmor-Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table IX. —Reported death-rate by ago and sex in the decade, 

and in selected years per mille living at the same 
age, according to the Census of 1901, in Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of 

each sex in Ajmer-Merwara, 

In Tables VII to X no figures for Rajpuiana can be published, as vital 
statistics arc not kept up by the Stales, save in a few only. 

3. Test of the Accuracy of the Age Returns.— In a progressive or 
stationary population, under more or less normal conditions, one would expect to 
find the numbers returned under each age descending in a gradual scale in pro- 
portion as the age rises, from 0 onwards. For it stands to reason that far more 
eliildreu are born than survive to the age of 1, and so on ; and though death 
may claim its victims at any ago we all of us have to start life with 0 to our 
credit. Nothing could illustrate more vividly the inaccuracy of the returns than 
the diagram on page 111. The figures at the base of the diagram represent 
the quinquennial ]>eTiod8 and each of the (hick black lines the single inter- 
mediate years. Tlie figures on the left-hand side denote the number of males 
of each age per 100,000 of the jiopulation. This 100,000 represents a selection 
of various typical runal and urban areas chosen fro)n each Natural Division 
in the Provincc.s.^ It . will be seen that the general aspect presented by the tops 
of the age lines resembles far more a series of uneven peaks in the Himalayas 
than a gentle-graded descending flight of stairs. Or one might liken the 
quinquennial period lines to huge factory chinine3’^s towering among the. more 
humble household ones i-cprescnted b}^ the intermediate stages. The diagram 
shows that the most pojmlar ago among males is 30; then 25, then 40, tdien 
20, then 50, and then .3.5. The figures for these ages range fron 7,503 per 
100,000 to 4,G7S. After 35 there comes a big drop to the infants, who number 
only 3,5G7 per 100,000.;^ Tliough the diagram is for males only, the figures in 
Subsidiary. Table I show, that 30 is the favourite ago among women likewise, 
then 40, then 25, these two ages having changed places in the sexes. Next comes 
20. Against the 30 jmars figure there arc 8,25G women ; against the 20 only 
7,081. Between these and the next figure, 50, there is a big drop, as the propor- 
tion at that age is only 5,381 per 100,000. It maj’^ also be seen from tlio 
diagram that a slight, though not a very marked, preference is shown for, even 
numbers oyer odd ones after the ago of 8. Another feature which it brings out 
vividly is the far greater inaccuracy of the returns for the individual years, from 
the age of 20 onwards than before that period. I'he tendency to return a 
multi|ne of 5 or 10 begins to make itself markedly felt from 15 onwards. 
Again, the number returned at 12 years is higlicr than at 10. .Before, how- 
ever, completely condemning in this way the Indian, booh enumerator and 
enumerated, for his inability to return accuratcl}'- his age, it must be remem- 
bered that India is particularly liable to disturbing factors in the way of whole- 
sale disasters attacking an immense area like a State or Province in some 
particular year. Thus, if famine in one year of a decade carries off a very large 
number of children under 10 years, and very few between 10 and 20, naturally 
there will be a coiTesponding uneven drop in the ne.xt decade from the “under 
10 year olds” to the 10-19 period and a big rise thence to the 20-29 period. In 

• Areas were eelcoted Irom Ajmer, Ahvar, RUaratpur, Bikaner, Diingnrjmr, Jaipur, Kotali, Jlarwor. 
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the same way a severe outbreak of malaria, such as Bliaratpur lias experienced, 
might in 1908 have killed off a tremendous lot of infants. In 1911, therefore, 
there would be a corresponding marked drop in those aged 3. And so on. To 
a great extent this is what one finds on looking at the figures. Again, the 
returns may be disturbed by the nature of the instructions given to the enumerat- 
ing staff. Of all the age periods, probably those for individual years under 
10 are nearest the truth. Being nearer to the year of their birth, the ages of the 
children are more easily remembered by their parents. Nevertheless the 
accuracy of even these returns is liable to be vitiated by two main causes. The 
age up to which children are suckled in India . is extraordinarily high compared 
with Western countries ; some are not weaned till 3 years of age, or even later 
in some rare cases. The instructions to the enumerators were, in the case of 
children under 12 months, to enter the word “infant.” Now the common 
vernacular word used by the enumerators for infant is dudh 'pine-^vallah 
(milk-drinker). All such entries were classified in the abstraction offices as of 
0 years. It follows, almost inevitably but quite unavoidably, that many un- 
weaned children between the ages of 1 and 4 were recorded in the age column of 
the schedules as dudh pine-wcdlah, and are, therefore, included among the “ 0 
year olds.” The drop in the “ 1 year olds” compared with the infants and “2 
year olds” is due especially to this reason. Secondly, the enumerators were in- 
structed to record the completed year of age, but the Indian custom is to return 
not the completed year but the current year. In this way many of the “4 
year olds ” may be among the “ n year olds,” and so on ; and this inconsistency 
of classification would show itself more in the first 10 years, when there is a 
nearer attempt to give the real age rather than a multiple of 5 or 10. 

Apart, however, from these disturbing causes the uneducated mind, all over- 
the censused world, seems naturally to pitch upon a multiple of 5 or of 10 as his. 
age. That this is so in India is most graphically shown by the diagram referred- 
to above. Even so, there is very far from an even descent in these round num- , 

bers from 10 onwards. It will be noticed from the straight line join*. 

ing the tops of the age lines that the descent in the multiples of 10 from the ■ 
summit of 30 onwards is unbroken. Not so all the multiples of 5, which are ; 
linked with a crossed line, though the multiples intermediate between the mul- 
tiples of 10 do descend gradually. On the other hand it will be noticed that., 
there is a gradual ascent in all the multiples of 5 from 10 onwards till the 30 ' 
peak is reached. ■ 

Two other diagrams will be found on page 112, one illustrating the number- 
of persons, out of the same selected 100.000, of the age_s of 0-4, 5-9, and so ’ 
on for each quinquennial period, the other the number of persons of the ages of- 
0-9, etc., for each decennial period. These show that on the whole, taken in' 
the rough, the returns for the quinquennial and decennial periods are, after all,-’ 
fairly correct. In the decennial periods there is a marked and constant decline 
from 0-9 onwards, except in the case of the figure for 20-29, which is higher 
than that for 10-19. As remarked elsewhere, this is due to the disturbing-- 
factor of the famines of the 1891-1901 decade, which reduced the numbei- of - 
those who are now in the 10-19 period. In the quinquennial diagram there is, j 
of course, less regularity in the descent. But, here again, most of the irregu- . 
larities are explained by the actual facts. There is a gradual descent from 0-4 ' 
do-\vn to 15-19. Then the figures ascend at 20-24, and again at 25-29. This' 
is, likewise, what would be expected, as these figures represent those aged 9-13 ■ 
and 14-18 in the famine of 1899-1900. The former would suffer more than the" 
latter, and both less than the younger generation. Subsequently, the S5-39 ■' 
figures are lower than those for 30-34 and 40-44 ; the 45-49 ones than the 40-44-' 
and 50-54 ones ; and they alternate in this way practically to the endi This - 
alternation is explained by the tendency, as people grow older, to pitch oii-' 
a multiple of 10, rather than the intermediate quinquennial periods, as-'; 
their age. '' 
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4. Variation in the Age Distribution.— After the disastrous famine of 
1899-1900 in the previous decade, the results of which, as usual, told more 
severely on the ehildren than on any others, even tlie old, a marked increase 
among them was prophesied during the recent decade. Looking at Subsidiary 
Tables II and VI the first thing that strikes one is the extent to which 
this prophecy has been fulfilled. For there has been a great rise in both sexes 
in both Provinces in the proportion of children under 1 year and of those from 
0-4 and 0-10, inclusive, compared with 1901. This increase is found in all the 


Province. 

Percentage of Tariatlon 1D01»11, 

Hales, 

Females. 

All ages. 

Under 

1. 

0'4. 

00 . 

All Ages. 

Under 

1. 

B 


Rajputana * 

Ajmer-Merwara 

-j-6-5 

-j-6-0 

•Exol 

+199-9 

+218-1 

udos figure 

+ 66-6 
+119-3 

3 for Ch 

+32-2 

+51-6 

habra, Pir 

+6-9 

+4-1 

awa and 

+189-3 

+263-7 

Sironj in 

+ 70-0 
+137-2 

Tonk. 

+32-7 

+55-5 


Natural Divisions, but is most marked in the Southern Division, which is just 
what one would expect, as it was there that the famines of the previous decade 
played the greatest havoc, and it is there that the increase in the population 
in the recent decade has been most marked. The increase among those under 
10 in this Division is as much as 113‘6 per cent, compared with a decline of 
60 ’2 per cent in 1891-1901. How large this is can be gauged bj’’ comparing it 
with the increase among children in all Rajputana, which is only 32'5 per cent, 
though this in itself is far in excess of that in any other age period in Subsidiary 
Table VI, and nearly five times the percentage of increase in the total population. 

There has likewise been an increase among 
children under 10 in all States and Districts 
except in Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli. 
And in all these cases except Karauli, as 
the figures on the margin show, the decline 
among them is much more rapid than in the 
population itself. It is known that in Bharat- 
pur there has been a high infant mortality, if 
not a decreased birth-rate, due to outbreaks 
of 'fever. In Dholpur, too, there was a high 

infant mortality in 1905-06 from small-pox, cholera, and fever. And all these 
four States were victims to another famine in 1905-06. 

The next largest increase is likewise what was foretold, namely among people 
of 60 and over. These have risen by 8'5 per cent. Like the children, they suffered 
severely in the famine and their numbers were reduced by 22 ’2 per cent in the 
previous decade. Here again in the Divisions the Southern Division shows the 
greatest jump up, amounting to 68-5 per cent compared with a variation of — 597 
per cent in 1891-01. It is curious to note that the Western Division, however, 
spite of an increase of 9'8 in its population, still shows a decline among its old 
people, even among those between the ages of 40 and 59. Out of the three 
States in the Division, Bikaner alone shows an increase in both these periods. 

In only five States, noted on the margin, 
do people over 60 years show a decrease, 
namely, Alwar, Bharatpur, Jaisalmer, 
Karauli, Marwar. In Alwar and 
Karauli, however, the rate of decline 
is less than that in the total population. 
In Bharatpur it is more, due again to 
fever, epidemics carrying off the weakly. 
The decline in Jaisalmer and Marwar, 
both of which are in the Western Divi- 
sion and have an increasing population, 
is curious and apparently inexplicable. 
Even in those aged 40-59 Marwar shows 
a decline of 7-9, and it looks as if the 
figures were unreliable. It was, likewise, expected as a result of the 1899-1900 


Province, Natural Diriflon, 
and Btato. 

Variation 1901-1911 in 

CO and over. 

Total popula* 
tion. 

Ajmor-Merwara 

+20-0 

+ 6-1 

Rajputana 

+ 8-5 

+ 6-9 

Eastern Division 

+ 6-6 

'6 

Southern Division 

+68-5 

+26-0 

Western Division 

— 2-3 

+ 9-8 

Alwar 

— 3-2 

— 4-4 

Bharatpur 

—12-8 

—10-8 

Jaisalmer 

— -6 

+20-4 

Karauli ... 

— 3-7 

— 6-5 

Marwar 

— 8-7 

+ 6-3 


States. 

Variation, 1901-11, in 

Population. 

0-9. 

Alwar 

Bharatpur 

Dholpur ... ... 

Jaisalmer 

Karauli 

Marwar 

— 4-4 
—10-8 

— 2-9 
+20-4 

— 6-5 
+ 6-3 

- 7-7 
—20-4 

- 7-0 
Increase 

- 3-0 
Increase. 
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famine that the next decade would show a decline in the 10-14 years period, as 

the ranks of those who would in ordinary 
circumstances have risen to this age period 
during that decade were decimated by the 
famine. The survivors among them re- 
present those who were between the ages of 
0 and 3 at the time of the famine. In each 
Province, Natural Division and State the 
decline has occurred accordingly. In the 
Division it varies from — 17 '6 per cent in the 
Eastern to — 39'2 per cent in the Southern, 
the corresponding figures in the previous decade being +8'8 and -19-3 per 
cent. Once inore the variation is most marked in the Southern Division. 
Much the same decrease was foretold and has occurred among those between 
the ages of 15 and 19, being those who were between 4 and 8 at the time of 
the great famine. And here again it is found not only in the Provinces but 
in each Natural Division, and most States and Districts, and once more it is 
most marlfed in the Southern Division. Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Dholpur, 
Dungarpur, .laisalmer and Kushalgarb, are, however, exceptions. 

Examining the sex figures it will be seen that, among children under ] 0 
years, males have increased by 32-2 per cent in Rajputana and by 51‘6 per cent 
in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with an increase of 6' 5 i^er cent and 6'0 per cent 
in the total population of each Province. In the same way the females under 
10 years have increased bjf 32'7 per cent in Rajputana and 55-5 per cent in 
Ajmer-Merwara, contrasted with an increase of 6*9 and 4-1 per cent in the total 
female population. 

5. Age Distribution by Religions. - As would be expected in a pro-vdnce 
where more than ^ths of the population are Hindus, the age distribution among 
them corresponds fairly closely to that in the total population. But the 
proportions in both sexes in the age periods up to 20 are below that in the 
Province. Among Jains, likewise, the proportion of children, especially among 
females under 10 "is small. Musdlnians show a much higher figure than that 
in the total population for those aged 10-14 of both sexes. In the 0-4 period 
they are slightly below the provincial proportion. Animists, as remarked else- 
where, have a far higher proportion of children under 10 than any other religion; 
among inales it is 3,590 and among females 3,646 per 10,000, compared with 
2,588 and 2,708 in the whole Province. But between 10 and 20 they are far 
below the provincial average, this being the generation which suffered so 
severely among the Bhils in the 1899-1900 famine. Christians show the 
greatest disproportion to the provincial average in the 20-40 period in both 
sexes. The provincial figures for males of these ages are 3,37-2 and for females 
3,426, the corresponding Christian figures being 4,109 and 4,110. Among the 
children under 10 the males are beloAV and the females above the provincial figure. 

Taking the proportion the children aged 0-4 bear to the population as a cri- 
terion of fecundity it would appear 
from the figures on the margin that 
Animists are a long way the most 
imolific religion. Then come the 
Christians. J ains appear to be the 
least prolific. But these figures 
are, of course, liable to disturbance 
by extraordinary causes such as 
famine. The 1901 figures illustrate 
this well, for the Animists drop to 
last place, and the Musalmans rise from fourth to first. Being the religion 
with the largest urban proportion Musalmans are influenced less by famine. As, 
however, Animists easily held first place again in 1891, there is little doubt they 
include the most prolific castes and tribes. Christians were second both in 1911 
and 1901. In 1891 they were as low as fourth. The probable .explanation of this 
low place is the small proportion of Indian Christians in that year. In 1891-01 
they increased by as much as 109*5 per cent and again in 1901-11 by 86*3 per 
cent, and it is among them'j rather than European Christians, so many of whom 


Proportion of cliildrcn aged 0-4 of both sexes per 
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1011. 

1001. 
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Animist"!.. 


2,189 

1,466 
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1,520 

Christians 


934 

1,399 

Hindus 


1,424 

905 

1,394 
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1,393 

1,091 

1,404 

Jains 

... 

1,284 

879 

1,433 


Provinco and Natural 
Division. 

Variation 1901-11 in 

10-H. 

Total pojiu- 
latlon. 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Rajputana 

Easteni Division ... 
Southern Division ... 
Western Division ... 

— 39'G 
— 24-5 
— 17-6 
— 39*2 
— 28-B 

+ 0-1 
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are either unmarried or have to send their children out of the couutiy at an 
early age, that one looks for a high birth-rate. In Ajraer-Merwara the relative 
proportion of children under 5 in the various religions is much the same as in 
Ilajputana, except that Christians come last. The disturbing factor in this 
latter case is the large number of unmarried females in Mission orphanages. 

6. Ages Among Selected Castes.— Subsidiary Table IV shows the age 
distribution of each sex for some of the most important castes and tribes in the 

two Provinces. The 
figures are interesting, 
as possibly throwing 
some light on the 
question of the neg- 
lect of female child- 
ren. The lowest pro- 
portion of male child- 
ren under 5 per 1,000 
is found in the castes 
named on the margin. 
In none of the others 
is the proportion be- 
low 1 25 per mille. It 
is somewhat unex- 
pected to find that 
the proportion of fe- 
male children does 
not touch such an 
actually low figure in 
individual castes as the males do. It will be seen from the figures on the 
margin that there are only 5 instead of 1 1 castes, the proportion of whose 
females under 5 years are below 125 per 1,000. But these five are also found 
among the eleven with a low male proportion. It is not surprising to find that 
the Gola Purah caste has the smallest proportion of children of efther sex. It 
is one of the large illegitimate castes in the Provinces, whose chief occupation is 
domestic service, and their ranks are being constantly recruited from among 
adult females as hand-maidens, and it is also possible many of their children are 
returned among the father’s caste. The Rajputs have long had a reputation for 
a low proportion of female children among them, but it is somewhat surprising 
to find the proportion of males is even lower, namely 116-2 compared with 124-;3. 
The figures in Ajmer-Merwara are even lower still, being 94-7 amono- males and 
113-9 among females. Excluding the e.xceptional case of non-Indian° Christians 
among males, they hold the record in Ajmer-Merwara. In Ilajputana they like- 
wise hold the record of all the important Hindu castes except the Kayasthas, 
The^ have, however, increased very considerably since 1901, when the male child- 
ren in Ilajputana were only 75-9 per mille and the female 79-5. It is interest- 
ing to note that in both years and sexes the proportion of children under 5 amon<f 
the Musalmans of the caste appears far higher than among the Hindus. In 191? 
among the Musalman Rajputs the proportion of males is 1.3 T1 and amono- Hindus 
115-5; among females it is 147-1 compared with 123-1 amono- Hindus. The 
excessively low proportion of females of all ages in the ca.ste, of course, reduces the 
propoi-tionate number of children ; there are not more than 781 females per 1,0(10 
males in the two Provinces combined (the inclusion of Ajmer-Merwara makino- 
very little difference to the Rajputana figures). Among ilusalman Rajputs "there 
are 851 and among the Hindus 779. Another probable contributory cause is 
that Rajputs, when they emigrate, seldom take their wives with them ; hence a 
certain number of married women are debarred from increasing- the birth-rate. 
The very low proportion of the children anioug Kaijaslhas is also .strikin<»! 
They, too, have a low proportion of females, only "83 9 per mille males in the t\vo 
Provinces combined. Among Sadhus, one of the great ascetic castes, one 
naturally looks for a low proportion of male children owing to the lar^e number 
of unmarried male adults in the caste ; obviously the female proportion would be 
higher owing to the very few adult female ascetics. There are only 634 females to 
1,000 males in Rajputana. Nor is the low proportion of male "children amono- 
Christians {non-Indian) to be wondered at owing to the large number of adult 
males among Government officials, soldiers, and others, who are either unmarried 
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or wii.hout their wives and families. Among females it is possibly due to a lower 
birth-rate, and also to many children being sent out of India at an early age. The 
same_ remarks about both sexes apply to Ajmer-Merwara also. In both 
Provinces, too, the proportion of females to 1,000 males is low, being only 742 
in Pajputana and 384 in Ajmer-Merwara. Brahmans have an unusually low 
jiroportion of male children, 116-4 compared with 126-4 among females.. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the proportion of both is still less, but that of the males (102-6) 
is again much lower than the female one (114-7), and as the proportion of 
females to 1,000 males in the caste is fairly high, namely 937 in both Provinces 
combined, they do not appear to be a very prolific caste. The low male propor- 
tion^ among Pathans (118-8), compared with 136-5 among females, is 
possibly due to a larger number of adult men immigrating temporarily without 
their families into the Province from up-country for labour, police service, 
etc. The disparity of proportion is still more marked in Ajmer-Merwara, where 
it is as low as 103-8 among males compared with 134-3 among females. It is, 
however, noticeable that in all the four main Musalraan tribes in both 
Provinces the proportion of male children under 5 is much lower than the 
female one. Mahajans have a low proportion of children in both sexes in both 
Provinces, the figures being lower in Ajmer-Merwara than in Eajputana, 
especially for males. They are said to be less prolific, but it must also be 
remembered that they suffered less from the famines of the previous decade, 
being weU-to-do and living mostly in towns. In Ajmer-Merwara the propor- 
tion ^ in both sexes among Indian Christians is low. Their children suffered 
less in the famine of 1899-1 900, which fact would swell the proportions of those 
over 10 at the recent Census. The very high proportion of females, which is as 
much as 1,086 to 1,000 males, might have led one to expect a greater proportion 
of young children, but they marry later than among other religions, and also in 
both districts there are a considerable number of orphan girls who swell unnatur- 
ally the female ranks. 

_ The castes with the highest proportion of male children under 5 are the 
Bhils (205-0) and Rawats (169-9) in Eajputana. These, likewise, have the 
largest proportion of female children under 5, namely 222-3 and 199-3 respec- 
tively. In Ajmer-Merwara, too, the Rawats have the high record of 179-4 
among males, though their figure for female children (195-9) is surpassed by 
that of the Herat Kathats (212-8). The Eawats in this Province include a 
great many Mers. 

7. Mean Age and Longevity. — The mean age for males in Eajputana is 
24-8 and for females 25-2. In Ajmer-Merwara it is slightly higher for males, 

namely 25-0. For fe- 
males it is the same as 
in Eajputana. In both 
Provinces and sexes it 
is lower than in 1901, 
as a result of the large 
increase among those 
under 10. The high- 
est it has ever been in Eajputana is 25-4 among males and 25-9 among females, 
and in Ajmer-Merwara 25-5 among males and 26-3 among females. All these 
were in 1 901, when the proportion of children was unusually low. The Natural 
Divisions exhibit the same features as the Provinces. In both sexes the mean 
is highest in the Eastern Division and lowest in the Southern, the latter being 
the one in which the increase among children is most marked. Turning to the 
main religions we find that the lowest mean age of both sexes in Eajputana is 
among the Animists. This is only to be expected, as they have the largest 
proportion of children under 10, and from Subsidiary Table III it appears that 
among males this has always been the case at the last three enumerations. 
The highest mean age in both Provinces is found among the Jains in both sexes, 
which is said by some to be due to their being less prolific. In Ajmer-Merwara 
the lowest mean among males is in the Animists and the lowest female one among 
the Christians. This latter fact is due, not to an excessively large number of 
females under 10, for in this respect Christianity is outnumbered in its propor- 
tions by all religions except Jains, but to a very large number of females 
between 10 and 19. These would repre.sent the children under 10 at the famine 


Province. 


Males. 



Females. 


1011. 

1901. 

1S91. 

1S81. 

1011. 

1001. 

1891. 

1881. 

Rajputana... 

24-8 

25*4 

24 '4 

# 

25-2 

25-9 
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Ajmer-Merwara ... 

25-0 


24-4 

•Not 

24-3 

availa 

25-2 

ble. 

26-3 

24-4 

24-5 
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of 1899-1900, and their survival is due partly to Christians suffering practically 
not at all from famines, and partly to the rescue of orphans by Christian 
missionaries, who have since been baptized. No doubt the male Christians 
would have shown the lowest mean for the same reason, were it not that the 
large number of adult men (soldiei’s and others) in the Province without their 
children pnll up the average. As Subsidiary Table IV shows, the percentage 
of non-Indian Christian males aged 15-39 is as high as 77'L 

The individual ages over 7 0 are not tabulated separately in the abstraction 
offices, so that it is not possible to satisfy those who might be curious as to the 
number of centenarians in the Provinces. But among the 100,000 persons in 
selected areas in Subsidiary Table I there were 9 men and 15 women who 
claimed to have completed or passed the century. And, in the schedules, entries 
of 120 and 123 were found in Jaipur City, 127 in Nawan town in Marwar, and 
125 in Ajmer City. These were subsequently verified by special enquiries. 
The Jaipur Census Superintendent, who personally saw and questioned the old 
people in Jaipur city, said they were at least 110 years old. The Ajmer 
Superintendent verified the old woman’s age of 125 as correct. The local 
enquiries in Marwar likewise supported the statement of the old man in Nanwan 
town that he was 127. 

8. Married Women of Child-bearing Ages and their Fecundity.-^ 

In Rajputana the proportion of married females aged ! 5-40, which are consi- 
dered to be the child-bearing ages in India, has risen from 34‘0 to 367 per 100 
females of all ages, and in Ajmer-Merwara from 377 to 38‘6. The only units 
in which they show a decline are Kishangarh, Lawa, and Shahpura, but even 
in these the decrease is very slight. The most marked rise is in Marwar, the 
proportion having gone up from 28 ‘4 to 35 ‘9. 

Some rough idea of the birth-i’ate and of the fertility of the women can be 
gathered from columns 5 and 6 of Subsidiary Table V, which shows the number 
of children under 10 to every 100 mai'ried females of the child-bearing ages. It 
will be seen that in each of the Provinces and Natural Divisions the fertility has 
improved tremendously, thus illustrating very vividly the deleterious efiects of the 
famines of the previous decade, which showed themselves not only in an increased 
death-rate, but in an impoverished birth-rate. In Rajputana the figure has risen 
from 131 '8 in 1901 to 1.5 1 ’3 in 191 I. In Ajmer-Merwara the rise is still more mar- 
ked, namely, from 99-8 to 1437. Every State and District shows a great improve- 
ment in this respect except Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur and Jaisalmer. Each of 
the three former has a declining population, but the drop in the proportion of child- 
ren above mentioned is proportionately greater than the decrease in population, 
especially in Dholpur. The drop in Jaisalmer is curious, as indeed are other 
features in the age variations for this State. For here we have a population which 
has increased by as much as 20-4 per cent; children under 10 have increased by 
28 ‘8 per cent ; and yet there is a decline in the number of children per 1 00 married 
women of the child-bearing ages. Married women have increased by 34 ‘2 per cent. 
Married men of all ages have increased by 34’3 per cent, and children under 5 by 
73 ’9 per Cent, while those in the 5-9 period have actually declined by I "2 percent, 
for which decrease there seems no accountable reason. It looks as if there 
must have been a large number of marriages recently in the last 4 or 5 years 
which have not yet had time to show their full effects on the number of children 
in the 5-9 period. Yet this supposition seems scarcely to be corroborated by the 
figures for married females, for if it were correct we should look for the greatest 
increase among those in the 15-19 age period. But as a matter of fact these 
have only increased by 3 TO per cent, compared with 35’1 per cent among the 
older married ones aged 20-39. 

9. Vital Statistics. — The figures in Subsidiary Tables VII to X are 
baaed on the vital statistics. Complete statistics for Rajputana are not avail- 
able. and enough has been said in Chapter II, paragraph 16, to show the 
unreliability of the Ajmer-Merwara figures. But Table IX shows without any 
doubt what a tremendously high rate of infant mortality there is ; the average 
for the decade among males is 649'3 and among females 652'2 per raille, com- 
pared V/'ith 35-1 and .36 9 for all ages. 
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SpESiDiARY Tabl* I . — Age Distribution of 100,000 of each Sex by Annual Periods. •' 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA, 


Age. 

Hales. 

Fomolcs. 

Ago. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ago. 

Males. 

Female*. 

1 

2 

1 ® 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3,667 

3,877 

36 

383 

262 

71 

12 

11 

1 

1,411 

1,602 

37 

248 

1B7 

72 

28 

32 

2 

2,402 

2,720 

38 

356 

360 

73 

10 

11 

3 

2,730 

3,082 

39 

140 

130 

74 

8 

5 

4 

2,313 

2,487 

40 

6,714 

7,540 

75 

80 

82 

6 

2,872 

2,774 

41 

197 

173 

70 

6 

6 

6 

2,020 

2,079 

42 

496 

327 

77 

4 

6 

7 

2,272 

2,443 

13 

147 

92 

78 

6 

6 

8 

2,162 

2,168 

44 

127 

107 

79 

1 

2 

9 

1,438 

1,407 

45 

2,765 

2,562 

60 

198 

284 

10 

2,701 

2,2.58 

40 

169 

94 

81 

o 

6 

11 

1,190 

1,199 

47 

167 

111 

82 

4 

12 

12 

3,017 

2,247 

48 

232 

ISO 

83 

1 

4 

13 

1,390 

1,222 

49 

92 

75 

84 

3 

1 

14 

1,409 

1,176 

60 

4,954 

6,381 

85 

17 

20 

15 

3,408 

2,999 

61 

117 

94 

86 

2 

1 

10 

1,925 

1,853 

62 

260 

191 

87 

1 

1 

17 

1,020 

907 

63 

no 

65 

88 


1 

18 

2,314 

2,232 

54 

92 

66 

89 


1 

10 

797 

020 

60 

1,166 

1,016 

90 

36 

44 

20 

6,511 

7,081 

60 

90 

67 

91 


3 

21 

003 

461 

67 

76 

66 

92 


3 

22 

2,206 

2,001 

68 

97 

72 

93 


... 

23 

026 

493 

69 

42 

33 

94 


2 

24 

710 

610 

60 

2,662 

3,347 

95 


7 

25 

7,042 

7,199 

61 

61 

60 

96 

1 

2 

26 

794 

560 

62 

116 

101 

97 


1 

27 

731 

610 

63 

43 

20 

98 

1 

2 

28 

1,131 

1,019 

64 

44 

23 

90 

1 

4 

29 

266 

256 

65 

395 

392 

100 

7 

14 

.70 

7,503 

8,256 

66 

37 

22 

101 

1 

1 

31 

■268 

202 

67 

40 

31 

102 

... 

... 

32 

1,237 

81S 

68 

32 

19 

103 

- 


33 

364 

214 

69 

11 

8 

104 


... 

34 

295 

186 

70 

632 

674 
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1 

- 

36 

4,073 
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4,309 
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SuBSiDiABY Table II (o). — Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each Province. 


RAJPUTANA. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 



1911 

1901 

1891 

1 1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Age. 

Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females, 

1 

. 2 

3 

4 

a 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0 

372 

405 

131 

144 

328 

370 

390 

441 


126 

.344 

396 

386 

435 

1 

141 

159 

122 

138 

147 

169 

146 

168 


66 

171 

182 

224 

247 

2 

276 

313 

192 

210 

245 

269 

285 

321 


138 

251 

280 

209 

223 

3 

314 

3,5.5 

2114 

223 

280 

327 

315 

362 

155 

167 

284 

328 

305 

339 

4 

273 

•290 

228 

240 

330 

339 

257 

268 

187 

188 

293 

318 

307 

.319 

Total 

0-4 

1,376 

1,522 

877 

955 

1,336 

1.464 

1,393 

1,560 

673 

685 



i>431 

1,568 

6—9, 

1,212 

1,186 


1,223 

1,387 

1,365 

1,122 

1,135 

1,086 

1,120 

1.393 

1,418 

1,273 

1,280 

10—14 

972 

798 

1,339 

1,172 

1,134 

857 

958 

818 

677 

1,367 

1,242 

1,131 

981 

874 

718 

15—19 

923 

789 

1,111 

992 

764 

863 

78-2 

1,17-2 

1,034 

1,166 

842 

780 

882 

821 

20-24 

899 

995 

- !i01 

973 

780 

849 

1,03.5 

1,091 

1,112 

747 

818 

1,015 

1,051 

26—29- 

957 

942 

907 

871 

882 

855 

1.083 

1,014 

1,002 

935 

880 

846 

1,003 

966 


917 

965 

908 

915 

9-24 

937 

1,014 

1,001 

908 

917 

960 

937 

983 

983 

35-39 

569 

624 


548 

509 

533 

613 

527 

581 

542 

659 

510 

573 

50* 


718 

779 

741 

813 

703 

749 

677 

751 

830 

865 

741 

770 

641 

716 

45-49 

335 

305 

350 

.932 

338 

307 

340 

307 

328 

311 

354 

278 

318 

•287 

60-54 

534 

5i>3 

491 

541 

473 

504 

529 

559 

484 

546 

466 

501 

462 

509 

65—59 

.147 

12S 

190 

170 

170 

158 

147 

123 

]54 

157 

144 

115 

160 

133 


411 

504 

411 

189 

441 

567 

366 

473 

303 

430 

440 

542 

385 

465 

Kean 

age. 

24-8 

25 -2 

25-4 

25-9 

24-4 

250 

25-0 

25-2 

25-5 

26-3 

24-4 

24,-4 

24-S 

24-5 


(1) 1881 figures for Bajputona arc not available. Those for Ajmer-Merwara, and in both Provinces, those for 1891 and 1061 

have been token from the Reports of 1901. 

(2) • 1891 and 1901 figures exclude Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirowa and Sironj. 

(3) 1891 figures for Bajputona exclude estimated Bliils and Grassias. 
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of 10,000 of each Sex in Natural Divisions. 


RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-iMERWARA. 
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V 

"3 
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•H 
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s 
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O 

*3 

B 

& 

CO 

*3 

• 

s 

1 

2 

3 

14 

5 

c 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

IS 

0-4 
5-9 
10-14 
16—19 
:20— 39 
40-59 
60 and 
' over 

Western Division. 

Southern Division. 

Eastern Division. 

1,420 

1,195 

984 

947 

3,356 

1,694 

404 

1,.531 

1,104 

839 

799 

3,373 

1,746 

548 

931 

1,038 

1,443 

1,271 

2,914 

1,886 

517 

1,007 

1,061 

1,376 

1,177 

2,894 

1,939 

546 

1,513 

1,470 

1,198 

760 

2,897 

1,660 

496 

1,603 

1,451 

1,142 

701 

2,793 

1,680 

630 

1,713 

1,295 

7-24 

841 

3,646 

1,534 

247 

1,869 

1,201 

569 

705 

3,0'27 

1,664 

365 

674 

1,188 

1,462 

1,269 

3,874 

1,4.56 

177 

032 

1,181 

1,234 

1,1)04 

3,817 

1,785 

287 

1,396 

1,580 

1,212 

883 

3,175 

1,464 

290 

1,490 

1,478 

968 

791 

3,238 

1,585 

450 

1,249 
1,IS7 
1,034 
933 
3, 3-2-2 
1,813 
462 

1,404 

1,187 

846 

812 

3,401 

1,822 

5-28 

918 

1,270 

1,264 

1,005 

3,317 

1,808 

418 

999 

1,296 

1,072 

899 

3,367 

1,853 

514 

1,223 
1,277 
1,073 
894 
3, -292 
1,776 
465 

1,385 

1,281 

m 

770- 

3,948 

1,784 

674 

.Kean 

-age. 

24-5 

25-2 

26-5 

26-8 

24-0 

24-3 

23-3 

24-0 

24-6 

26-6 


■ 



26-4 

■ 




(1) 1881 figures are not available. 

(2) Southern Division includes Merwora. 

(3) Eastern Division includes Ajmer. 

(4) The 1891 and 1901 figures for Eastern Division exclude the Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj, 
(6) The 1891 figures in the Southern Division exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 

f6) The 1901 figures for the Western Division have been taken from the Report of 1901. 
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SuBsiDiABY Table IH. — Age Distribution of 10,000 of each Sex in each Main Religion. 
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AJMER-MERWARA. 
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3 

■3 

(3 

t* 

► 

c3 

► 
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1,285 

1,261 

1,239 

1,365 
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43 

43 

43 

43 
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0-4 

1,204 

1,727 

764 

1,104 

1,291 

1,500 

844 

1,224 

875 

710 

1,430 

1,891 

793 

2,018 

5-9 

1,038 

996 

1,167 

1,004 

1,118 

1,383 

506 

I.ICS 

974 

1,349 

1,059 

1,676 

438 

920 

10-14 ... 

1,121 

617 

1,025 

1,053 

015 

1,089 

715 

906 

1,343 

1,670 

785 

1,102 

387 

564 


938 

1,110 

1,065 

1,036 

800 

1,246 

1,007 

1,090 

1.302 

877 

708 

627 

832 

1,780 


4,109 

4,110 

3,165 

.3,192 

3,507 

3,464 

6,CCG 

3,3.30 

3,470 

3,6.38 

4,486 

3,755 

6,8u2 

4,080 


1,4'.>0 

1,148 

1,703 

1,307 

2,225 

1,224 

982 

1,132 

1,730 

1,374 

1.238 

806 

690 

549 

00 flnu ovor 

17u 

292 

211 

204 

144 

80 

190 

244 

246 

473 

204 

143 

58 

89 

Mean age ... 

23-8 

22-8 

24-1 

21-9 

25 •? 

21-2 

24-3 

21-8 

24-8 

24-2 

23 6 

19-7 

24-7 

19-3 

S, Eindus, 

0-4 

1,349 

1,499 

809 

m 

1,327 

1.460 

1,425 

1,580 

639 


1,355 

1,493 

1,458 

1,571 

6-9 

1,196 

1,173 

1,188 

1,210 

1,383 

1..369 

1,126 

1,121 

1,111 

1,107 

1,418 

1,418 

l,2,s7 

1,283 

700 

10-14 ... 

970 

790 

1,334 

1,168 

1,130 

950 

789 

642 

1,410 


1,141 

076 

866 

15-19 ... 

931 

780 

1,112 

082 
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747 

8.'.1 

762 

1.163 


837 

773 
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815 

20-39 ... 

3,389 


3,283 

.3,313 

3 102 

3 167 

3.751 

3.671 

3.579 


3,119 

3,114 

3,658 

3,513 

40-69 ... 

1,753 

1,803 

1,700 

1,890 
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1,728 

1,702 

1,760 

1,80.3 

1,891! 

1,697 

1,675 

1,574 

1,649 

60 and over ... 
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418 
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356 
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284 
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433 
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Mean age ... 

24-9 

25-4 

25-6 
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26-0 
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25-6 

26-5 

24-3 

24-5 

24-2 

24-6 
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5-9 
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1,022 

1,340 

1,204 
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15-19 ... 
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20-39 ... 
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.3,206 
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k 1 s 3 
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3,516 

40—59 ... 

1,871 

1,987 

1,888 

1,939 

1,804 

1,884 

1,801 
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■60 and over ... 

410 

532 

373 

486 

400 

697 

293 

472 

264 

362 

■H 

Ha 

434 

Mean age ... 

25-5 

26-6 

25-2 

26-4 

24-7 

26- 0 

260 

26-9 

26-7 

26-4 

25-7 

25-7 

25-2 

25-4 

f. Mnsalmans. 

0—4 

1.317 

1,469 

1,034 

1,147 

1,325 

1,483 

).,32.t 

1,353 

1,538 

830 

965 

1,349 

1,357 

1,642 

1,376 

1,571 

5-9 

1,233 

1,:^36 

1,321 

1,296 

1,.30S 

1,174 

1,218 

1,003 

1,187 

1,230 

1,476 

1,260 

1,293 

. 10-14 ... 

1,112 

963 

1,311 

1,202 

1,0.S7 

031 

9(>4 

847 

1,254 

1,007 

1,009 
• 792 

936 

833 

16-19 ... 

95S 

851 

1,010 

967 

891 

783 

875 

812 

1,275 

3,593 

1,048 

835 

904 

827 

20-39 ... 

3,1.57 

3,250 

3,127 

3,081 

3,207 

3,226 

3,4.S3 

3,428 

3,243 

3,146 

3,0-28 

3,475 

3,449 

40 -59 ... 

1,725 

1.0'9 

1,722 

1,7611 

547 

1 ,690 

1,682 

1,698 

1,666 

1,692 

1,783 

1.705 

1,633 

1,691 

1,566 

60 and over ... 

498 

636 

466 

492 

.572 

448 

491 

420 

477 

511 

620 

459 

461 

Mean age ... 

24-9 

24-8 

260 

24'8 

24-8 



24-6 


26-2 

24-8 

23-6 

2«-6 

240 


(1) Figures for 188V for Bajputana ore not available. 

(2) Figures for Hindus in colunis 6, 7, 12 and 13 include figures' for Arya Samajists." 

(3) 1891 figures in Kajputana exclude estimated Bhils and Grassias. 

(4) 1891 and 1901 figures in Bajputonn exclude Tonb parganas of Chhabra, Firawa and Sironj. 
(6). 1801 figures in both Provinces 'are taken from the 1901 Reports, 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Age , Distribution of 1,000 of each Sex in certain Oastes. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMEH-MERWARA. 





Males. Number per mille ageii 

Females. Number per mille aobd 

Castes. 

Locality. 













0-4 

5-11 

1-2-14 

16-39 

40 and 
over. 

0-4 

5-11 

12-14 

15-39 

40 and 
over. 

1 

2 

:i 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ahir 

Riijputana ... 


124-3 

175-1 

66-4 

418-9 

215-3 

149-7 

169-5 

65-0 

399-5 

226-3 

Bainagi 

Rajputaiia ... 


134-9 

135-7 

52-0 

442-9 

234-5 

162-0 

136-1 

40-5 

431-7 

2-29-7 

Balai 

Rajputana ... 
Ajnier-Merwara 


1.14-9 

IS7-3 

157-9 

I3I-4 

43-0 

42-2 

437-0 

467-7 

207-2 

201-4 

170-7 

172-0 

143-3 

130-4 

34-4 

34-7 

430-2 

448-1 

2-21-4 

214-8 

Bfttnbht 

Rajputana ... 


164-4 

154-6 

.59-4 

442-3 

179-3 

183-4 

144-5 

51-2 

426-0 

194-9 

Bhangi 

Rajputana ... 


150-6 

179-4 

60-4 

415-1 

194-5 

162-6 

166-.5 

48-5 

4-27-5 

194-9 

Bhil 

Rajputana ... 


■>05-0 

176-5 

42-4 

42S-1 

148-0 

2-22-3 

156-3 

37-8 

433-7 

149-9 

Brahman 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-ilerwara 


116-4 

102-6 

151-4 

128-2 

54-0 

f.0-0 

426*4 

482*5 

250-9 

2;:6-7 

126-4 

114-7 

141-6 

1-26-3 

40-9 
.35 5 


-274-6 

270-7 

Clmkar 

Rajputana ... 


153-8 

146-0 

44-2 

475-7 

180-3 

144-3 

118-3 

.34-4 

471-8 

231 -2 

Chamar 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer Mcrwara 


143-8 

106-1 

165-7 

143-9 

63-1 

4-2-4 

427-7 

481-4 

IP9-7 

176-2 

159 1 
171-4 

I.56-.5 

135-3 

52-8 

38-5 

429-.5 

4.-.3-8 

202-1 
■ 201-0 

Christian (In- 
dian)... 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer- Mcrwara 


133-0 

123-8 

133 0 
llU-9 

84-1 

m-7 

516-9 

530-9 

133-0 

133-7 

177-3 

118-9 

102-1 

140-7 

40-9 

68-3 

o40*4 

55S*8 

139-3 

11.3-3 

Christian 

(Others) 

Rajputnna ,,, 
Ajnicr'Merwara 


llt-3 

60-1 

171-4 

55-0 

63-3 

10-G 

471-4 

770-9 

179-6 

93-8 

1C2-.3 

12-2-8 

1.56-8 

169-6 

.35-8 

41-0 

491-1 

470-.'> 

154-0 

187-1 

Daroga 

Rajputana ... 


130-2 

151-7 

50-9 

439-8 

2-21-4 

1-22-8 

123-4 

46‘1 

431-3 

276-4 

BaUir 

Rajputana ... 


135-1 

160-5 

09-3 

400-9 

225-2 

155*5 

169-4 

59-1 

407-5 

208-5 

Cola Burab ... 

Rajputana ... 


94-3 

151-4 

59-8 

4oS-3 

236-2 

112-9 

144-0 

51-3 

440-2 

242-6 

Gujar... 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Itlerwara 


129-3 

144-0 

1G40 

155*3 

oo-i 

52-4 

434-7 

4.-.4-0 

211-0 

193-2 

l.')0-8 

171-1 

160-1 

154-0 

46-3 

37-5 

418-7 

4-29-4 

2-23-1 

2i)8-0 

•Tat 

Rajputana ... 
Ajinor-Mcrwara 


130-6 

i.-ts-o 

160--2 

141-6 

60*5 

4(J'7 

436-7 

494-5 

2120 

184-7 

146-8 

141-5 

151-2 

140-2 

51-2 

39-2 

416-7 

460-? 

231-1 

218-3 

Kaim Kbani ... 

Rajputana ... 


13C-G 

105-4 

01-3 

401-6 

235-1 

137-2 

146-4 

46-5 

413-9 

256-0 

Ilnsai 

Rajputana ... 


14-2-9 

201-7 

78-5 


180-C 

130-7 

188-5 

62 -.4 


198-3 

Kai’aslha 

Rajputana .. 


103-2 

140-0 

57-4 


265-4 

117-6 

160-1 

62-2 

416-9 

253;2 

Khati 

Rajputana ... 


141-1 

164-7 

65-0 

407-9 

230-7 

151-3 

151-2 

44-2 

41-2-0 

-241-3 

Kumhar 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmcr-Jlcrwara 


MO-.-) 

I4'l-1 

1.-.8-0 

146-1 

55-0 

41-9 

428-1 

465-1 

209-4 

200-8 

164-2 

153-2 

148-.5 

1-29-9 

4ri*5 

37**4^ 

419-G 

452-3 

2-22-2 

227-4 

Mahajan 

Rajputana... 

Ajnier-JIcrwara 


124-9 
II 0-0 

165-1 

13S-0 

57-6 

50-4 

416-4 

474-8 

236-0 

2-2C-8 

123-9 
122 8 

153-4 

132-9 


419-0 

453-9 

255-8 

250-2 

Mali 

Rajputana ... 
Ajnicr-JIerwara 


140-3 

132-8 

162-4 

136-3 

57-1 

6.3-3 

425-1 

468-5 

215-0 

209-1 

153 3 
141-7 

154-3 

1-21-9 


425-1 

406*6 

223-3 

244-4 

Mco or Mervati 

Rajputana ... 


1-25-0 

175-3 

88-1 

403-2 

207-8 

140-0 

170-7 

74-7 

461-3 

213-3 

Mor 

Rajputana ... 
Ajnior-Merwara 


153-7 

145-0 

130-3 

I.W3 

29-C 

56-1 

498-3 

412-0 

188-1 

-206-6 

18V-2 

167-8 

128-4 

1.55-9 

-26-5 

46-5 

483-1 

417-0 

176-8 

212-8 

Merat Kathat 

Ajmer- Aforwara 


108-6 

159-1 

43 3 

408-3 

160-7 

212 8 

16G-2 

37-2 

408-9 

174-9 

Mina ..•. 

Rajputana ... 


133-1 

169-0 

CI-0 

423-4 

208-5 

157-3 

158-1 

47-4 

413-T 

223-5 

Moghal 

Rajputana ... 


127-3 

1 03-5 

60-0 

398-1 

251-1 

1.54-6 

159-0 

59-1 

402-2 

225-1 

Nai 

Rajputana... 

Ajmer-Morwara 


128-5 

131-8 

1.53-8 

136-9 

55-1 

42-5 

433-2 

485-3 

229-4 

20-J-5 

148-2 

148-2 

143-8 
131 3 

40-7 

-26-2 

419-9 

443-5 

247-4 

250-8 

Pathan 

Rajputana ,,, 
Ajnier-^Ierwara 


118-8 

103-8 

143-4 

138-0 

56- 1 
50-3 

429-7 

408-6 

2.'i0-0 

233-3 

1,36-5 

134-3 

150-1 

152-4 


419-2 

429-6 

243-5 

233-4 

Baigar 

Rajputana ... 
Ajraer-Merwara 


142-9 

109-0 

172-1 

157-8 

01-0 

60-0 

420-5 

444-9 

203-5 

178-3 

102-7 

18U-8 

169-0 

140-4 

49-5 

41-5 

423-0 

448-7 

195-8 

188-6 

Rajput 

Rajputana .. 
Ajmer-Merwara 


110-2 

04-7 

149-4 

120-0 

57-3 

53-0 

442-7 

600-5 

234-4 

231-8 

124-3 

113-9 

134-9 

126-4 

41-7 

37-5 

4-24-9 

457-6 

274-2 

264-6 

Rangrez 

Rajputana ... 


129-1 

168-6 

61-2 

403-9 

237-2 

165-7 

170-7 

52-7 

400-3 

220-6 

Bawat 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Merwara 


169-9 

179-4 

147-9 

15-2-9 

42-3 

40-1 

438-0 

421-4 

201-9 

206-2 

199-3 

195-9 

153-4 

141-5 

29-9 

28-3 

418-0 

423-2 

199-4 

211-1 

Rebari ! ... 

Rajputana ... 


150-5 

173-5 

C3-5 

424-0 

188-5 

159-3 

155-9 

50-9 

406-5 

-227-4 

Sadhu... 

Rajputana ... 


96-G 

102-2 

40-4 

454-9 

305-9 

143-3 

132-8 

34-8 

4-23-3 

-265-8 

Saiyad 

Riijputana ... 
i\jmer-Merwara 


115-5 

118-7 

150-1 

138-5 

64-2 

69-0 

419-8 

431-5 

250-4 

242-3 

138-1 

145-2 

161-4 

153-6 

46-5 

54-7 

421-2 

42.5-9 

232-8 

220-6 

Shekh... 

Rajputana ... 
Ajmer-Menvara 


123- 6 

124- 0 

158-7 

161-5 

65-3 

60-6 

423-7 

442-1 

230-8 

221-8 

137 -6 
139-5 

164-8 

161-9 

51-3 

51-6 

417-1 

426-2 

229-3 

220-9 


Note , — The figures in this Table are based on Imperial Table XIV, not on XIII. 




























Subsidiary Table V. — Proportion of children under 10 and of persons aged 60 and over to those aged 15-40 ; and of married females 

aged 15-40 per 100 females. 
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Jinoludea Ajmer. ITlSfll figures not uvailsble. ‘Includes Kushulgorh. iToit, — (1) 1891 and 1901 figures oxoluda Tonk parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

tlnoludea Merwara. Iliioluded in Banswara. (li) 1S9I figures exoludo estimated BhiU and Grassias. 
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Subsidiary Table VI. — Variation in Population at certain age periods. 




1 

Variation per cent in population. 


1 * ^ 1 1 








Divisions. 

Period. 

All ages. 

0-9 

10-14 

15-39 

40-59 

60 and 
over, t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rajputana and Ajmer- / 
Merwara. ( 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

+ 6-6 
-18-6 

-f83-3 

—381 

-25-3 
- 2-3 

4-2 

— 10 6 

+ 3-0 
— 130 

+ 8-9 
-27-6 

Ajmer-MeTwara j 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

-1- 61 
-121 

-1-53-5 

—44-6 

-39'6 
-1- 84 

+ 0-8 
-t- 61 

- 1-7 

- 4-3 

-1-200 

-343 

Rajputana | 

1901-1911 

1891-1901 

-f- 6-7 
-190 

+32-5 
— 37-8 

— 24B 
— 2-8 

+ 4-4 
-11-3 

-h 3-2 
-13-4 

+ 8-6 
-27-3 

*En!ttm Division | 

1901-1911 

1S91—1901 

-1 

— 9-7 

+ ^0‘4 

— 17-6 
-f S-8 

— 1-8 
- 7-4 

-h '5 
— 7'6 

-f 6-e 
— 18-1 

fSoulhern Division | 

1901—1911 

1S91—1901 

-t26‘0 

-34-4 

-{■11S6 
— 60-S 

— S9-S 

— 19-3 


+ 24-8 
— 30-6 

-1- 68-5 
— 59-7 

'fy’etlem Division ... 

1901—1911 

1S91—J901 

^25‘2 

+44-5 
— BOO 

— S8-S 

— 9-9 


— 1-8 
-14-4 

— 2-8 
- 29-1 


* Excliitlea Ajiiior, and the Tonk pnrganas of Chhabra, Pirnwa and Siroaj. 
t Ejtoludes Merwnra. 

* Include figures for unspecified ago periods. 


Subsidiary Table VII . — Reported Birth-rate by Sex and Districts. 
AJMER-MERWARA. 


Nombeii or niRTUS 1901-10, feb 1,000 or total popolatioji op 1901. 


y*As. 

Ajracr-SIonvara. 

Ajmer. 

Merwara. 


Males., 

Females. 

Males. 

[ Females. 

Males. 

1 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

' 1 

6 

7 

1900.01 

16-0 

15-5 

16-3 

15’0 

17-0 

17-2 

1901-02 

36-7 

.35-4 

36-2 

34-3 

38-5 

39-1 

1902-03 

30-3 

28-6 

28-8 

26-7 

35-3 1 

34-9 

1903-04 

340 

33-1 

31'3 

300 

42-9 1 

43-4 

1904-05 

38-1 

30-5 

35-8 

33-8 

45-8 

45-4 

1905-06 

29-2 

28-6 

27-9 

27-1 

33-5 

33-6 

1900-07 

32-2 

30-1 

2S-4 

26-1 

44-9 

43'8 

1907-08 

43-1 

41-8 

39-7 

3»-.3 

54*4 

53-5 

1908-09 , 

38-6 

30-8 

30-0 

33-9 


46-0 

1909-10 

43-0 

42-3 

39-8 

38*6 

1 

54-0 

54-7 


Figures for Hajputana arc not available. 


Subsidiary Table VIII . — Reported Death-rate by Sex and Districts. 
AJMER-MERWARA. 


Nttmeeb op beaths 1901-10, per 1,000 or total population op 1901. 


Ykab. 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Ajmor. 

Merwara. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

I Females. 


Females. 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

1900-01 

33-1 

33- 1 

34-3 

34-6 

29-4 

28-5 

1901-02 

32-7 


330 

33-6 

32-0 

31-0 

1902-03 

28-5 


29-8 

29-6 

24'2 

27-2 

1903-04 

27-3 

27-9 

28-3 

28-8 

2.3-8 

24-9 

1904-05 

33-7 

34-9 

36-1 

36-6 

25-5 

29-0 

1905-06 

31-4 

33-2 

33 0 • 

34-6 

25-8 

28-4 

1906-07 

29-1 

30-2 1 

30-4 

31-3 

247 

267 

1907-08 

38-7 

41-5 

400 

42-5 

34-5 

38-0 

1908-09 

48-4 

5.8 -7 

58-5 

68-8 

31-6 

367 

1909-10 

47-8 

52-6 

48-7 

53-4 

44-6 

500 


Figures for Kajpntonu aro not available. 





















































Subsidiary Table IX.-i?eporfed Death-rat. by Age and Sex in decade, and in selected years per mille living at same age according to the Census of 1901. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 
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s 

2 

s 





Figures for Bajputan»_are not availabU. 


CHAPTER VL 


Sexm 

1. Introductory. — One of the most interesting subjects in the Indian 
Census to the statistician, especially in Europe, is that of the proportion of the 
sexes. It has long been known that in India females are in a minority, and there 
was, perhaps, a tendency in earlier days to consider this state of affairs to be 
peculiar to India, or at any rate to the East. Many are the theories, therefore, 
which have been suggested by European statisticians, to account for this pre- 
ponderance of the male sex. A closer study, however, of the figures in other 
countries, and a gradual extension of the system of regular enumerations 
throughout, at any rate, the civilized world, have revealed the fact that, if the 
figures’ in other countries are correct, India is by no means unique in being 
blessed, in these modern days of militant champions of women’s rights, with a 
small female population I This minority in the fair sex is, also, probably a bless- 
ing- in disguise in acting as a natural check on the growth of the population, for 
a country depends more upon the numerical strength of its women than that of 
its men for increasing its numbers. However this may be, the Census figures 
for other countries show that in all parts of the world for which statistics are 
available there is, as in India, an excess of males over females, except in Europe. 
Even in Europe the same excess is found in the South-Eastern corner where 
the proportion of females to 1,000 males ranges from 921 to 944. This being 
so, it would seem incumbent on the European statisticians to explain the pecu- 
liarity of the female preponderance in the rest of Europe, rather than on the Indian 
statistician to bother himself as to the male excess in this country ! The ques- 
tion, however, is of interest ; more especially as in practically every censused 
country, even in Europe, there is an excess of males at birth. What are the 
causes, if any, at work which tend to keep the males in the majority, unlike 
the experience of most of Europe 1 And why is the deficiency of females in 
these Provinces so especially marked, compared with other Provinces in India, 
and countries outside ? 

2. Data for Discussion. — The data for the discussion of this question 
will be found in the following Tables ; — 

Imperial Table VII. — Age, sex, and civil condition by Provinces, States, 
Districts, Cities, and main religions ; 

Imperial Table XIV . — Civil condition by age for selected castes ; 

Provincial Tables I and II; from which the sex figures for urban and rural 
areas and by main religions for units smaller than the State or District 
can be obtained. 
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And, at the end of this Chapter, in — 

Subsidiary Table I . — General proportions of the sexes by Provinces, 
Natural Divisions, States, or Districts ; 

Subsidiary Table II . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age 
periods and by main religious at each of the last three Censuses ; 

Subsidiary Table III . — Number of females per 1,000 males at different 
age periods and by certain religions for Natural Divisions ; 

Subsidiary Table 7F.— Number of females per 1,000 males for certain 
selected castes ; 

Subsidiary Table F. — Actual number of births and deaths reported for each 
sex during the decades 1891-1900, and 1901-1910 in Ajmer -Merwara; 

Subsidiary lahle VI . — Number of deaths, by sexes, at different ages, in 
certain years, in Ajmer-Merwara. 


3. Proportion of Sexes in Actual Population. — The proportion of 
females per 1,000 males in the actual population of Rajputana is 909'3, and is 

higher than in Ajmer-Merwara, where it is only 883'5. 
(u) 111 Provinces. The figures on the margin show how the two Provin- 
ces compare, in this respect, with other Provinces in 
India and certain countries outside India. Of the well-known countries outside 

India, for which figures are available, 
none has a lower proportion of females 
than fiave the two Provinces with which 
this Report deals. In India the only 
other Provinces with a lower proportion 
than Rajputana or Ajmer-Merwara are 
the North-West Frontier, the Punjab, 
and Baluchistan. It is a curious coincid- 
ence that this low percentage of females 
should coincide roughly Avith’ the driest 
areas of India. If we exclude Rajputs, 
the percentage of whose females is excep- 
tionally low — a subject which is especially 
dealt with in para. 11 infra — the propor- 
tions rise to 9187 in Rajputana and 
888-2 in Ajmer-Merwara; but this makes 
no difference to the relative position of 
either Province compared with other 
Provinces with Rajputs excluded, though 
it brings Rajputana and the United 
Provinces practically on to a level, the 
figures being 918-7 and 918-9 respectively. 
Among the Natural Divisions the Southern has the highest proportion of 
females, namely, 945-9; the Western comes next with 903-9, and then the Eastern 

with 900 -.3. These figures are all liigher than those 
(b) In Natural Divisions, for Ajmer-Merwara (883-5). The exclusion of the 

Rajput caste, though it raises the proportion in each 
Division, makes no difference to their relative position. The high figure in the 
Southern Division is greatly due to the large number of Bhils, among whom, as 
a caste, females are numerous. If they be excluded, the proportion is reduced 
to 939-6 ; and if we exclude Jain Mahajans, another large caste in which females 
are numerous, and Bhils together, the proportion is reduced to 935-9 ; but, even 
so, these figures ai-e far higher than in the other Divisions and are in no way 
the result of immigration, for it is the only Division whose proportion of females 
is higher in the natural population than in the actual. 


Country. 

Year of 
Census. 

Number of 
females per 
1,000 raiucs 

Portugal 

mo 

1,090 

England and ll'ales 

mi 

1,068 

Scotland 

mi 

1,063 

Behar and Orissa 

1011 

1,043 

Madras 

lOU 

1,0-28 

Germany 

mo 

1,026 

France 

1901 

1,022 

Central Provinces 

1911 

1,008 

Ireland 

mi 

l,001f 

Greece 

1907 

986 

Japan 

1903 

980 

Ronmania ... 

1899 

968 

Bulgaria 

1905 

962 

Barma 

1911 

959 

Canada 

1900 

952 

Central India 

1911 

949 

Servia 

1900 

946 

Bengal 

1911 

945 

United Statee, America ... 

1910 

943 

Assam 

1911 

940 

Bombay 

1911 

933 

United Provineea 

1911 

915 

Rajputana 

1911 

909 

Ai mer-Merwara 

1911 

884 

North-West Frontier 

1911 

860 

Punjab 

1911 

817 

Baluehistan 

1911 

790 
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On the margin are arranged the States and Districts in the order of their 
number of females per 1,000 males. The lowest proportion is found in Jailsal- 

mer(820•8),Dholpur(824•6),Karauli(830•5),Bharat- 
(c). In StaisB and (848‘7), Bikaner (887'0). The first four of these 

have a lower ratio than the two British Districts of 


Ajmer (883-9) and Merwara (882-4). In Jaisalmer the low ratio seems partly 

due to the large proportion of Rajputs, who form 
38-6 per cent of the population; for, without these, 
the figures rise from 820-8 to 869-3. But even the 
exclusion of Rajputs throughout the Province only 
puts Jaisalmer bottom but three instead of bottom, of 
the list, while Karauli, Dholpur and Bharatpur still 
continue at the bottom, though Karauli (834-2) and 
Dholpur (834-5) exchange places. Nor does the exclu- 
sion of the other two largo castes with a low I'atio of 
females, namely the Jats and Gujars, bring either of 
these three States into a better position compared with 
the rest. In 1901, also, these four States had the 
lowest proportion of women in their actual populations. 
It would seem, therefore, as if it was the normal state of 
afiairs. 

In all the other States the proportion of females 
rises above 900 per 1,000. But in only five of the 
units is it above 950. 

There are only three States in which the females 
exceed the males, namely the Bhil ones of Banswara, 
Dungarpur, and Kushalgarh. Next comes another 
Bhil State, Partabgarh (975-9), then the Lawa Tha- 
kurate (969-3), then Tonk (938-6) and Kotah (934-7). 


FemaUi to 1,000 Males ( actual 

population.) 

State or District. 

IGH. 

Banswara .. 


1,027-2 

Dungarpur 

Kushalgarh 


1, 012-4 
1,008-5 
975-9 

Partabgarh 

•4. 

Lawa 


969-.8 

Tonk 


93S-6 

Kotah 


934-7 

Bundi 

... 

932-1 

Mewar .t. 


928-8 

Shahpura ... 


927-1 

Jhal.twar 


9-24-1 

Sirohi 


924-2 

Alwar 


913-9 

Marwar. ... 

■ »» 

913-5 

Kishangarh 

... 

907-1 

Jaipur 


902-7 

Bikaner 


887-0 

Ajmer ... 


883-9 

Merwara ... 

««• 

88-2-4 

Bharatpur ... 


848-7 

Karauli 


830-5 

Dholpur 


824-6 

Jaisalmer ... 


8-20-8 


The exclusion or the inclusion of the large Rajput caste, which has the 
lowest proportion of females of any of the important Hindu castes, makes very 

little difference to the relative position of the 
States. Jaisalmer is most affected thereby, 
rising by three places, Mewar and Marwar by 
two, and Jaipur by one, while Alwar, Bharatpur, 
Bundi, Jhalawar, Karauli, Kishangarh, Kotah, 
Shahpura, all take a slightly worse position. 
The States, whose actual proportion of females 
rises to any marked extent by the exclusion of 
the Rajputs, are noted on the margin. 

The maps on page 128 illustrate at a 
glance the proportion of females in the actual 
population of the various States and Districts. 

In Rajputana the proportion of females to males in urban areas is 949-5 
and is considerably higher than in the rural areas. The reverse holds good of 
/j\ T TT T. IT, 1 Aimer-Merwara, owing to so much of the urban area 
(d). In Urbanjnd Rural Mipt^ry Stations. There is a theory that 

there is an inclination for females to increase relatively 
faster than males in some proportion to a rise in the standard of life, which 
might account, so far as Rajputana is concerned, for the larger proportion of 
women in towns than villages, as the conditions of life in the former are better, 
and the effects of famines and scarcities are less felt in them. 


State, 

Proportion o( Females 
to 1,000 Males. 

lucluding^ 

Rajputs. 

Excluding 

Rajputs. 

Bikaner 

Jaipur 

•Taisalmer 

Mewar 

Marwar ... 

Sirohi 

887-0 

902-7 

820-8 

928-8 

913-5 

924-2 

907-4 

912-3 

869-3 

937-3 

9-28-3 

932-0 
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MAPS SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES (ACTUAL POPULATION). 
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MAPS SHOWING PROPORTIONS OF THE SEXES (NATURAL POPULATION) 
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• 4. Proportion of Sexes in Natural Population.— Taking the natural 

jpopulation (that is, the actual fltis emigrants minus immigrants) it will be seen 
that each of the Provinces had, both in 1901 and 1911, 

■ (a) In Provinces. a higher proportion of women in the actual than in the 
natural population, so that they must draw considerably 
on other Provinces for their brides. The disproportion is more marked in 
Ajmer-Merwara than in Rajputana, which is the more unexpected when one 
remembers that the immigrant male population of the former is considerably 
swelled by troops and Europeans, who are often without their women-folk, in 
Ajmer, Nasirabad, and Deoli. But the figures are influenced tremendously by 
those for the Merwara district, where the proportion in the natural population 
drops to 722-1. 

The Eastern Division depends more than the other two Natural Divisions 
on immigration for its women. The Southern Division has the highest pro- 
portion of females, and it alone shows a greater por- 
(6) In Natural Divisions, portion among its natural than among its actual 

population. There seems to be no particular reason 
for this. But there is a theory, put forward by Sir J. A. Baines, the Census 
Commissioner for India in 1891, that the ratio of females to males tends to run 
higher in hilly tracts, and seems to be depressed by a dry and hot climate, parti- 
cularly if accompanied by a considerable range of temperature. The first por- 
tion- of this theory certainly finds support in the conditions in the hilly States in 
the Southern Division. The latter part does also, so far as the hottest and driest 
State in the Western Division goes, namely Jaisalmer, which has the lowest 
proportion of females in Rajputana, excluding the Lawa ThAkurate, both in its 
actual and natural populations. 

Among the States and Districts (excluding the Lawa Thakurate) the 
district of Merwara has much the lowest proportion of women, the figures being 

722-1. This is extraordinarily low. It looks, at first 
( 0 ^ In States or Diatricts. sight, as if there must be a considerable amount of 

neglect of female children amongst a population which, 
as we have seen in Chapter II, is one of the most prolific in the two Provinces, 

and shows an increase of 9-5 per cent in its 
actual female population in the recent decade. The 
neglect, if it exists, is probably chiefly among the 
Merat castes, the proportion of whose females in 
the actual population of the District is as low as 
788-6. The elimination of these castes raises the 
proportion of females in the actual population of 
the District from 882-4 to 897-1. The propor- 
tion in the natural population of the castes is not 
ascertainable, but it is not likely to be lower, for 
they are not castes which draw on women from 
outside the Province for their brides. We may, 
therefore, take it for granted that their exclusion 
would have aii equally great effect in raising the 
proportion among the natural population. A 
closer examination 
of the district 
figures on the mar- 
gin, however, does 
not reveal very 
much to support 
the theory of fe- 
male infanticide and neglect. The figures are, 
unfortunately, for . the actual population, but 
in the earlier ages under 10, which are scarcely 
affected by migration, it may be taken that those 
for the natural population would be much the 
same. The figures show that the proportion 
of female children under 10 is by no means so 
very low. It is as much as 934. In 1901 the figure was down to 882. 
In 1891 it was 925. The present ratio, therefore, is the highest there has 
been. Again, among the ‘ 0-4 year olds,’ females are in the ratio of as much 


Proportion of femalei per 1,000 male* In 
Merwara (actual population). 

Ago. 

19U. 

1901 

1891. 

0.1 

987 

894 

078 

S-9 

863 

875 

877 

Total 0-9 

93i 

SS2 

925 

10-14 

7-25 

816 

741 

15-19 

756 

824 

809 

20-39 

885 

896 

849 

40-59 

60 and 

- 873 

961 

806 

over 

1,081 

1,482 

940 


romalcB to 1,000 males (natural I 

population). 


State or District. 

1911. 

Banswara 

1,012-7 

Dungarpur 

1,003-1 

Mewar ... 

95-2-5 

Kushalgarh 

951 '6 

Bundi 

947-2 

Kotah 

940-1 

Marwar 

901-5 

Jaipur 

899-7 

■Sirohi ■ 

899-4 

Alwar 

889-5 

Bikaner ... 

882-2 

Partabgarh 

862-6 

Tonic 

857-9 

Ajmer 

857-2 

Jhalawar 

852-3 

Bharatpur 

844-8 

Kishangarh 

802-4 

Dholpur 

798-3 

Karauli 

794*5 

Shahpura 

779-9 

Jaiealmer 

738-4 

Merwara 

722-1 

Lawa 

584-4 
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AS 987, compared with 894 in 1901 and 978 in 1891. This is higher than the 
average at these ages in the Western Division of Rajputana, for “ all religions," 
for Hindus, and for Musalmans. Now, as remarked above, it is just in these 
two periods that the figures for the natural and actual populations would 
most closely coincide, as the smallest number of migrants would be found among 
them. If, then, the natural proportion for the 0-9 period be as much as about 
934 and for “all ages” as low as 722, it must be in the subsequent age periods 
that the women decline so dispi’oportionately in the natural population. The 
figures on the margin on the previous page show that at each period after 10 years, 
the proportion of women in the actual population in 1911 was much lower than in 
1901. But, at the same time, the figures for the natural population are affected 
by migration, and it must be borne in mind that the proportion of female to male 
immigrants is as high as 120 per cent, and that the majority of these would be 
above the ages of 1 0 or 15, and that in these circumstances the proportion of 
females above these ages in the natural population must be even lower than the 
already low figures in the actual population. Remembering, again, that it is in 
the age periods after 10 that roost of the migration takes place; that there are 
120 female immigrants to 100 males, and only 47 female to 100 male emi- 
grants ; and that there has been a very marked increase in emigration among 
males during the decade, all of which would bri^ the proportion of females in 
the natural population still lower than at the Census of 1901 ; it would seem 
that there must be a very high rate of mortality among females over 10 years 
of age. It would also appear that this must make itself felt chiefly among 
those aged 10-14 and 15-19 ; for, whereas, compared even with 1891, the pro- 
portion at all other age periods has improved, these ages show a continuously 
declining proportion since that year. 

Among the remaining units, Jaisalmer, Shahpura, Karauli, and Dholpur 
all have a proportion of less than 800 per 1,000 males in their natural population. 

As in the actual population, so in the natural, the Bhil States of Banswara 
and Dungarpur have the largest proportions of females (1,01 2‘7 and 1,003’1 
respectively). In none others do the females e.xceed the males. 

In both 1901 and 1911 Lawa, Jaisalmer, Shahpura, Dholpur, Kishangarh, 
and Karauli, all of which except Jaisalmer are in the Eastern Division, have been 
the States with the lowest proportions of females. It is difficult to suggest any 
explanation why this should be so. Excepting Jaisalmer, Sir J. A. Baines’ 
climatic theory, about a low proportion in hot dry climates, does not apply to 
any, if one compares them with other States. There seems, in fact, to be no 
common factor in them which explains the low proportion ; but, as .it appears to 
occur in practically every important caste in them, the reason would seem to be 
local rather than racial. 

Maps will be found on page 128, illustrating the proportions of the sexes 
in the natural populations of the States and Districts. 

5. Variation in Sex Proportions in actual Population.— At the 

recent Census, in the actual population, there were 909 females to 1,000 males in 
Rajputana, and 884 in Ajraer-Merwara, compared with 905 and 900 respectively 
in 1901. In Rajputana, males have increased by 6-6 per cent, and females by 
7-1 per cent, the former figure being below and the latter above the increase of 
6-9 per cent in the total population. In Ajmer-Merwara the reverse is the case, 
males having increased by 6*0 per cent, and females by 4-1 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 5-1 per cent in the total population. The greater increase 
among males in Ajraer-Merwara is entirely , confined to the urban areas, and ii 
these be eliminated the variation among females ( + 4-3 per cent) is greater than 
among males { + 3-5 per cent), just as it is in Rajputana. In the previous decade 
females in both Provinces sufiered less than the males. 

Though there has been an improvement in Rajputana generally it has to 
be admitted that in the recent decade 13 out of the 21 units in the Province 
show a less rapid increase or a more marked decrease among females than males. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that in both Provinces the proportion of 
females has increased since 1891, which may be taken as a fairly normal year. 
In Rajputana the figures have risen from 891 in that year to 905 in 1901, and 
thence to 909 in 1911. In the twenty years in question females have 
declined by 12-6 per cent only, compared with _14-3 per cent among males, 
and in Ajmer-Merwara by 7 ’4 per cent, compared with 7 '7 per cent among males. 
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As the proportion of females in the natural population in Rajputana has 
declined during the recent decade, the increase among the actual population must 
be due to variations in migration. The migration figures in Chapter III support 
this conclusion, for, whereas the net loss in females by emigration over 
immigration is 33 per cent less than in 1901, that among males is only 17 
per cent less. 

6. Variation in Sex Proportions in Natural Population. —If we want, 
however, to get a real idea of how far the treatment and conditions of female 

life are really improving or otherwise, we must turn to 

(a) Rajputana. the figures for the natural population, which show the 

state of affairs after eliminating the disturbing factor 
of migration. The figures in Subsidiary Table I for Rajputana show that, while 
the proportion of females in the actual population has increased from 905-3 to 
909-3, it has declined in the natural population from 901-9 to 897-6, and while 
the increase in the actual population has been 6-6 per cent among males and 7-1 
per cent among females, the corresponding figures for the natural population are 
5-5 and 5-0 per cent respectively. 

Amono- the Natural Divisions the proportion in the Southern alone has 
risen, the °figures being 942-9 in 1901 and 95S-7 in 1911. In the Eastern 
Division there has been a marked drop from 898-6 to 886-1 per 1,000 
males. 

The only States (excluding Lawa Thakurate) in which the proportion 
of females in the natural population has improved are Bundi, Mewar and 

Sirohi. , , . 

The drop in the proportion is most marked m the States noted on the 

margin. It is difficult to diagnose the reasons 
therefor. The following are suggested as possible 
causes. Pai-tabgnrli suffered very severely in the 
previous decade from famine, losing 41 per cent 
of its population. In the actual population males 
suflered 5 per cent more heavily than females. 
The loss in each sex in tlie natural population is 
not known, but, assuming it was similar, the drop 
in female proportions may be due to the natural 
recovery among males after the previous bad 
decade. Jhalawar has much the same record for 
that decade. So, too, have Kotah and Shahpura, except tliat there was 
less difference in the decline of the two sexes. Bharatpur has been swept 
by plague and virulent malaria during the recent decade, to which females 
have fallen more ready victims. Kishangarh has had much the same unfortunate 
experience, Tonk, too, has suffered severely from cholera and plague during 
the last ten years. 

Turning once more to the figures for the Province as a whole it is satis- 
factory to note that, save for the recent decade, the proportion of females to 
males has been showing a steady improvement, the figures being 843 in 1881, 
883 in 1891, and 898 in 1911. Leaving on one side for a moment the drop in 
the last ten years, which may be partly due to females suffering more severely 
from the somewhat abnormal epidemics to which the Eastern Division has been 
a victim, it is very difficult to say whether this gradual improvement since 1881 
is due to fewer omissions of females at each Census or to a decrease in female 
infanticide and in neglect of female children, or to better treatment of women at 
child-birth and other critical times. Possibly they all contribute something 
towards the desired result. The following points may lielp the reader to draw 
his own conclusions. Unfortunately as the natural po2iulation by age periods is 
not known, the figures given are those for the actual population, the sex propor- 
tions in which, as noted above, are disturbed by migration. But in arriving at 
any conclusion, it should be remembered that among those under the age of 1 0 
the actual and natural populations are probably practically the same, as migration 
takes place mostly among those over 10. In 1901, then, in Rajputana the im- 
provement in the proportions, compared with 1891, was noticeable in all the main 
age periods except in the ‘60 and over’ one. In 1911, compared with 1901, the 
improvements are in the following periods, namely, ‘0-4,’ ‘20-24,’ ‘ 25-29,’ and 60 
and over.’ The remaining ones show a decline. Compared with 1891, the 
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figi^es for 1911 in all the periods except ‘10-14,’ ‘15-19,’ and ‘60 and over,’ show 
an improvement. The fact that both in the last ten and twenty years there is 
no improvement in the proportions at ‘10-14’ and ‘15-19’ is against the theory 
that the general imjjrovement is due to better treatment of women at child-birth,’ 
etc., or to less omission in the returns. For it is just at these ages that such 
causes would show their effects most. On the other hand, if we take the ‘0-4:’ 
period as a good index of the neglect or otherwise of young females, we find a 
steady rise in E,aiputana from 977 in 1891 to 985 in 1901 and 1,006 in 1911. 
The state of affairs in Ajmer- Merwara is somewhat the reverse of that in 
Rajputana, for, except for an extraordinarj’^ rise from 
(b) Ajmer- Menvara. 773 in 1881 to 893 in 1891, the proportion of females 

in the natural population has shown a steady decline at 
each Census, the figures being 893 in 1891, 874 in 1901, and 815 in 1911. 
The drop in the recent decade is ver 3 ’^ marked. But at the same time females 
have not done at all badly, for they have increased by 15'4 per cent. The large 
increase of 23-8 among males has driven the proportion down. It is also satis- 
factory to note that, though the 1891 proportion for the ‘0-9’ age period (where 
actual and natural figures most approximate) dropped from 941 to 923 in 1901, 
it has risen again to 947. 

7. Causes of Low Proportion of Females. — The following explanations 
are general]}’’ offered for the low proportion of females to males in India 

(1) . Female infanticide, comparatively rare at the present day. 

(2) . Neglect of female infants, common amongst castes where the pro- 

curing of a bridegroom is a matter of considerable expense. 

(3) Infant marriage and premature sexual intercourse and child- 

bearing. 

(4) . A very high birth-rate. 

(5) . Unskilful midwifery. 

(6) . Abortions, e.g., in the case of pregnant widows. 

(7 ) , Confinement and bad feeding of women at puberty, during their 

menstrual period, and after child-birth. 

(8) . The hard life of widows. 

(9) . The hard labour which women of the lower classes have to 

perform. 

We must now endeavour to see how far any of them apply to these 
Provinces, where, as has already been remarked in paragraph 3 sup'a, the pro- 
portions are lower than in any other Province in India except three. At the 
outset it must be remarked that the discussion of the subject is made more 
difficult by the fact that no figures bj’ age periods for the natural population 
are available, so that an}" conclusions drawn from the statistics are apt to be 
vitiated by migration upsetting or counteracting the natural tendencies at work 
in the Provinces themselves. It must again be pointed out, however, that the 
proportions among children are less liable to be affected by migration than those 
among adults, and that when discussing infanticide or female neglect, the actual 
population figures are practically the same as the natural ones. Subsidiary 
Table II gives the proportions for the various age periods in the actual popula- 
tion, in which the following points should be noticed. 

Male children under 1 year old exceed the females in both Provinces. But 
the excess is not sufficiently great to justify the conclusion that female babies 

are murdered. The proportions are 989 females in 
(a) Female infanticide Rajputana and 999 in Ajmer-Merwara to 1,000 males, 
ail neg ec . noted in paragraph 1 supra, an excess of 

male over female births appears to be the experience nearly all over the world. 
Unfortunate!}’ vital statistics are not available which might prove how far this 
is the actual case in Rajputana. But those for Ajmer-Merwara, in Subsidiary 
Table V, do seem to show it to be so there, for, according to them, the highest 
proportion ever attained in the last 20 years by female babies at birth is 916 to 
1,000 males. This was in 1896. In no other year has the figure ever been 
above 890, and in the recent decade never above 884. Now when we come to 
the sex proportions among those under 1 year, as shown by the Census figures, 
we find that in Ajmer-Merwara males only exceed females at this age by J in 
1,000. There must, therefore, either be a marked failure to report female births. 
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or an excessively heavy rate of mortality among males under I year. If we 
assume the reported births to he correct and that still-births or those of 
murdered infants are included among them, the mortality from ordinary causes 
among males under 1 must be even still heavier. For, even in spite of infanticide 
and the ordinary causes of mortality at work amongst female infants, the 
proportion of the sex rises from 865 at birth to 999 among children under 1 year 
of age. If we assume, on the other hand, that the births of murdered infants 
are not reported at all, there would be only the ordinary causes of mortality at 
work among females under 1 ; but, even so, the«high rate of mortality among 
males of this age would remain very great. It is impossible to prove one 
way or the other the existence or absence of female infanticide from such figures. 
Taking the Census figures for the next four years of life, which is the time 
when one would expect to find the effects of neglect of female children showing 

themselves, and remembering especially that 
females start in a minority under 1 year of age, 
it is disconcerting to the supporters of the female 
neglect theory to find that at the ages of 1 and 

3 in both Provinces, and at the age of 2 in 
Rajputana, the females exceed the males. In 
Ajmer-Merwara at the latter age they are only 
in a slight defect of G per 1,000. At the age of 4 
the decline begins to set in in both Provinces, and, 
as the figures on the margin show, the deficiency 
continues till 60 and over. After the age of 

4 they come nearest to regaining equality in 
Rajputana at the ‘20-29’ period, and in Ajmer- 
Merwara at the ‘ 40-49 ’ period. 

The proportions are at their lowest between 
10 and 14 and then between 15 and 19. Now 
the character of the migration figiu’es shows that most of the immigration among 

women is due to the demand for brides, and most of 
Cl)J 'Great loss in females the female iromigrai:its, therefore, wouldbe of these ages. 
heiuren ages of 10 and 19. The proportions among the natural population would be, 

therefore, still lower than 747 and 778 at these age 
periods. And not only are the figures at these ages proportionately lower than at 
other age periods, but they show an actual decline in themselves. A glance at 
Subsidiary Table II will show that, though there has been a general rise in 
Rajputana in the proportion of females of all ages from 891 to 909, compared 
with 1891, it has not been accompanied by a proportional improvement in these 
two age periods of ‘ 10-14 ’ and ‘ 15-19,’ though every other quinquennial period 
under 30 and every decennial period over 30 (except for that of ‘ 60 years and 
over’) does show an improvement. 

The low proportion between 10 and 14 is considered by some to be due 
partly to^the tendency to understate the age of females at this period, so that 
the ‘ 5-9 ’ figures are bigger than they .should be. But, if this be so, we should 
be driven to find some explanation of the figure at the age of 5-9, which, 
already low, would be still further decreased. It is more probable that 
females of ‘10-14,’ especially unmarried ones, are not returned at all, or 
that the married ones are returned as older than they really are and put 
into the^ ‘20-24 period. ‘14-19’ is, of course, the most fatal period to 
females in India, as most of the first child-beds occur in these five years. 
But the figures for these ages may also be afi'ected by the tendency, just mentioned, 
to return the age of married women, who are really between 10 and 19, as ‘20 or 
over.’ This might explain the marked^ high proportion borne at each Census 
in both Provinces by women aged 20-24, compared with the two quinquennial 
periods on either side of them. For a high rate of mortality from child-birth at 
the ages of 15-19 would be a more or less constant factor at each Census, and, 
therefore, one would not expect a sudden jump up on each occasion in the pro- 
portions at the following age period of ‘ 20-24,’ unless there was a correspond- 
ing constant factor in each decade causing a high rate of mortality among males 
between 20 and 25. The theory, that there is stUl a certain omission in the 
Census returns of females between the ages of 10 and 19, finds some further 
support in the fact that the proportion of females to males over 30 years of age, 
among whom there is little likelihood of such omissions occurring, has at each of 
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the last three Censuses in Rajputana been higher than that among those 
under 30, 

With reference to the question how far early marriage and its attendant 
evils are responsible for the low proportion of females between 10-14, it was 
stated in the India Report of 1901 that the proportion of females aged 10-14 
generally varies inversely with the proportion who are married at this period of 
life ; that is, the religion or locality which has the largest proportion of females 
of this age will have, at this age, the smallest proportion generally of females 
to males. This appears true of the Hindus in Rajputana, who, among the four 
main religions, have the largest proportion of married females and the smallest 
ratio of females to males at this age. One wonld expect to find it truer of them 
than of other religions, as the marriage age is lower among them. It is scarcely 
true of the remaining religions, for the Animists, for instance, have the smallest 
proportion of married females, but, instead of having the largest proportion of 
females to males at this age, they are beaten by the Jains and Musalmans. The 
Musalmans take the same place in either list. The J ains, who have the third 
largest number of married girls, have also a long way the largest proportion of 
females generally at this period. One may also note here, en passant, with 
reference to the effects of child-bearing on women, that it is also stated in the 
India Report of 1901 that the proportion of females aged ‘30 and over’ com- 
pared with that among those under 30, is lower with Musalmans, whose 
widows re-marry and are thereby exposed again to the danger of child-birth, 
than among other religions. This is true compared with Hindus and Jains, 
but not with Animists either in 1911 or 1901. But as the latter also allow 
re-marriage of widows there seems to be something in the theory. 

In Rajputana there are no vital statistics whereby to test the accuracy of 
the Census figures. But in Ajmer- Merwara, according to the vital statistics, the 

birth-rate for the decade among females is lower in 
(c) Evidence of Vital both Districts than among males, and the death-rate 
Statitiscs. higher. 1'hese figures support to some extent the 

Census figures for the Province, which show that both 
in the actual and natural population, males have increased more rapidly than 

females, the increase in the actual 
being 6’0 and 41 per cent for the 
respective sexes, and in the natural, 
23 ’8 and 15-4 per cent. In the big' 
outbreaks of plague in 1909 and 
1910 women apear to have suffered 
more severely, not only proportion- 
ately, but actually, and this supports 
the theory that the low proportion 
of women to men in this country is partly due to their suffering more heavily 
from epidemics, owing to the purdah system, which keeps them pent up in 
close rooms. The plague was felt more severely in the urban than rural areas, 
and it is in the former that the greatest increase among males has taken place, 
while in the rural areas females have actually increased faster than the males. 
Taking the district figures separately, it will be seen that, whereas in Ajmer the 
yearly birth-rate among both sexes has always been lower than the death-rate 
except in 1902 and 1904, in Merwara it has been considerably higher in both 
sexes except in 1901. In Ajmer the higher proportion of female deaths in the 
last two or three years coincides with the outbreaks of plague referred to 
above. In Merwara the figures show that in 1903, 1906, 1909, and 1910 the 
excess of births over deaths was far smaller among females than males, and in 
1903, 1905, 1909, and 1910 the percentage of female , to male deaths was very 
high, exceeding the 100 in each case. In the two latter years there were out- 
breaks of plague and bad malaria. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis of the 1911 figures it would seem 
that the most probable causes at work in keeping down the proportion of 

women in these Provinces are early marriage, with its 

(d) Summary. attendant evils of premature sexual intercourse and 

child-bearing ; unskilful midwifery and the insanitary 
and unscientific methods of treating females during and after child-birth, and; 
possibly, at the time of their attaining puberty and during their menstrual 
periods ; and a high death-rate among females from epidemics like plague, 
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cholera, malarial fever, etc. The hard life of widows and the trying labour 
which women of the lower classes have to perform would not seem to have 
much to do with lowering the proportion of women, for, in the later age periods, 
when we should expect to see such causes showing their effects, we find the ratio 
of females increasing. . 

8. Effect of Famine on Sex Proportions. — The relative increase in fe- 
males in the 1891-1901 decade was attributed by the critics of the 1901 Census 
to the prevalence of scarcity and famine, especially in these Provinces. Now, 
there is little doubt that, at the actual time of the famine, adult women appear 
to suffer less than men ; practicallj^ every one who has had personal experience 
of famines seems to hold this opinion. Several reasons for this have been sug- 
gested ; among others, that women have a greater supply of fat and adipose 
tissue to draw upon, that they receive more gratuitous I’elief than men, and as 
they have to cook the food they get chances of eating more than their proper 
share ! Prom my own experience of famine works in the Merwara District it 
would seem to me that the lightness of womens’ tasks must be a contributing 
cause. They are employed, as a rule, either on carrying light basket-loads of 
earth on tanks, or sitting by the roadside breaking .up metal, while the men are 
digging, drawing ponderous rollers, ramming earthworks, and doing other heavy 
labour in the broiling sun. A close and constant observation of those on relief 
works showed comparatively fat and well-covered bodies among the women, 
which were a marked contrast to the lean frames of the men. It is possible, too, 
that women, being naturally smaller feeders than men, feel the reduction in the 
quantity of their food much less than do the latter. The question is how far do 
the statistics support this theory 'i 

We must so far as possible take the figures for the natural population which 
are undisturbed by the fluctuations of migration. Unfortunately the percentage 
of variation for 1891-1901 by sexes is not known. But we do know that, while 
the proportion of females to males in the natural population in 1891 was 883 in 
Rajputana, it rose to 902 in 1901, Bo far so good, for the Province suffered 
severely from the famines of that decade. We are not able to analyse these 
figures to see how far the experience of the individual States supports the Pro- 
vincial figures, as the natural populations of the States for 1891 are not known. 

Let us now turn to the Rajputana figures for the 1901-11 decade, which 
has been free in the Eastern Division from any such severe famines as those of 
the previous decade, and totally free of them in the other two Divisions. We 
find, in these ten years, a slightly more rapid increase among males than females, 
the respective variation figures being 5'5 and 5-0 per cent. This, again, is in 
favour of the theory. 

But, when we come to look at the figures in greater detail, what do we 
find? The Southern Division suffered in the previous decade four times as 
severely as the Eastern one and 1 5 per cent more so than the Western one, and 
-has been exceptionally free from bad harvests in this decade. We should, there- 
fore, expect to find the reaction showing itself most markedly here in the shape 
. of a great increase in the proportion of males. Instead, we find that females, 
in the natural population, have increased proportionately more rapidly than 
males, and there are now 954 females to 1,000 males, compared with 943 in 1901. 
On the other hand, again, if we analyse the figures for the Division itself, we find the 
statistics for some States proving and others disproving the theory that females 
suffer less than males in famine times. The figures for the Eastern Division 
make the theory still more doubtful. This is the Division which suffered 
least in 1891-1901. We should, therefore, expect the males to have suffered 
less then, and, per contra, to show a less marked rebound in the recent 
decade, compared with the other Divisions. We should expect this the 
more confidently when we remember that this is the only Division of the 
three which has suffered from famines in the last 10 years, and that, in 
accordance with the theory Ave are discussing, males should have fared worse 
than females. ' But we find exactly the opposite result, for the percentage 
of increase among males is about eight times that among females, and the pro- 
portion of females has dropped from 899 to 886. No other Division approaches 
anywhere near to this state of affairs. On the other hand, looking closely into 
the statistics for the States composing the Division, we find that all the ^ States 

• Bandi, Jhalawar, Kishangarb, Kotah, Shahpura, Tont, all lost between !24 and 43 per cent, of their popula- 
tion in 1891-1901. The loss did not exceed 8 per cent in any other of the States in the Division. 
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(except Bundi), which siiffered most severely in the previous decade, are among 
those which show the greatest increase among males, which is just what ought 
to be on this theory. The Bundi figures, however, seem completely to contra- 
dict it. It lost 42 per cent of its population in 1891-1901, and on the other hand 
has experienced the most prosperous years in the recent decade. We should 
therefore, look for a great reaction in favour of males. But, as a matter of 
fact, it is the only State in the Division (excluding the Lawa Thakurate) where 
females have increased more rapidly than males in the natural population. 
Turning next to the conditions of the recent decade, we find that the States in 
the Division which suffered most from famines are Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli 
Alwar, Tonk, and Kishangarh, and these ought, therefore, on this theory to 
show a greater increase among the females than males in their natural popula- 
tion. What are the facts'? In Bharatpur and Kishangarh females have de- 
creased far more rapidly. In Dholpur, Karauli, and Tonk, also, they have fared 
worse than the males. In Alwar the variation in the sexes is uniform. 
These figures are against the theory. But it is very probable that, as the famines 
were not very severe, their effects on the sex proportions were not so marked as 
those of the very bad epidemics to which some, at any rate, of these States fell 
victims. There was had fever in Bharatpur, Dholpur, Kishangarh, and Tonk; 
cholera in Tonk and Dholpur ; plague in Bharatpur, Kishangarh and Tonk ; and 
there seems good ground for supposing that females do suffer more than males 
from such epidemics. 

Next, if we turn to Ajmer-Mei'wara, we find the figures apparentl3?^ going 
dead against the theoiy of famines leading to an increase in the proportion of 
females. Though the Pi’ovince fared better than Rajputana in the 1891-1901 
decade, it lost 12 per cent of its population. Yet at the end of that time the' 
proportion of females, instead of rising, had dropped from 89.‘i in 1891 to 874 in 
1901. The figures for the Province, however, are swamped by those for the 
urban areas, which are practical^ uninfluenced by famine. And as, unfortu- 
nately, no seiDarate statistics for the natural population for towns are forthcom- 
ing, it is not worth while discussing the subject as regards Ajmer-Merwara. 

The German statistician. Von Mayr, ridicules the whole theory, denying 
that males suffer more than females in famines. It is possible that there is truth 
on both sides, and that, Avhile the adult females may survive better than the 
adult males, the female children maj’" not ; for, when it comes to a question of 
extra care and self-sacrifice on the parents’ part to keep them alive, the girls 
might naturally go to the wall first. But even this latter suggestion finds doubtful 
support in the Rajputana figures ; for, though the proportion of female babies 
under 1, which in 1901 would mean those born just after the famine of 1899-1900, 
showed a decline from 1,006 in 1891 to 991 in 1901, yet the 1 and 2 year olds, 
who would have been the babies under 1 in the famine, actually increased from 
961 and 975 per 1,000 males in 1891 to 1,020 and 992, respectively, in 1901. 
This looks as if the very small female babies did not suffer in the famine itself, 
but that there was a diminished propoiision of females among the babies conceived 
at the end of, or just after, the famine. On the other hand the females in the ‘ 
‘10-14’ and '15-19’ periods in 1911, which represent all the children under 10 
in the famine decade, are in a far smaller proportion to the males than they were 
either in 1901 and 1891, which would seem to show that the female children be- 
tween 3 and 1 0 did suffer more than the males. The question weU illustrates the 
dictum that statistics can be made to prove anything ! And it is one which 
will be almost impossible of solution till we have reliable statistics, showing 
births and deaths by sexes and ages (a) at the actual time of famine, illustrating 
the immediate effects of famine, (6) for two or three years after the famine, with 
deaths from abnormal epidemics especially distinguished from those from ordi- 
nary diseases. For it seems quite probable that, while women manage to pull 
through the actual famine times better than men for the various reasons suggest- 
ed at the beginning of this paragraph, they may have constitutionally, or as the 
result of the conditions in which they lAe, less resistive power against the fatal 
effects of epidemics which so often follow after the first rainy season, or even in 
the first year or two succeeding a bad famine. It is also probable that at each 
succeeding famine, as the system of relief in Native States becomes more pei-fect 
and is administered at once before starvation has begun to make itself felt, its 
possible effects on the proportion of the sexes will become less and less-, 
noticeable. 
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9. Sex Propoi’tions in Religions. — Among the main religions the highest 
proportion of females is found in Kajputana among the Jains (1,054). Animists 

come next with 963, then Hindus with 921, and then 

(a) Rajputanxa. Musalmans (905). Christians are last with 767. This 

order has been practically the same at eiich of the last 
three Censuses, except that Hindus and Musalmans tied in 1891, and the former 

gave way to the latter in 1901. 
It is curious that the Jains,, 
who are considered to be the 
least prolific religion, have had 
at each Census an excess of 
females over males ; especially 
so when one realizes that they 
are fairly evenly spread over 
each of the Natural Divisions, and that, whereas Animists, who come next on 
the list, have as much as 84 per cent of their numbers in the Southern Division, 
where the general female ratio is highest, and only 4 per cent in the Eastern 
where it is lowest, Jains have only 30 per cent in the Southern and as much as 
23 per cent in the Eastern. Can it be that, with their smaller families and their 
strict tenets about the sanctity of all life, there has always been among them an 
absence of female infanticide and neglect of female cliildren ? A low proportion 
among Christians is found both among the Indians (including Goanese) and 
the non-Indians; in the former it is 783, and in the latter 743. The Indiana, 
how'ever, show a considerable rise from the 1901 figure of 632. 

Every religion shows an increase in its proportion of women, compared 
with 1891, except Christians. 

The only one in which the proportion is lower than in 1901 is Muhammadan- 
ism. This fact, coupled with the low proportion generally among Musalmans, 
compared with Animists, Hindus, and Jains, is apt to give a misleading impres- 
sion on the subject of the sex proportions among the religions. One of the 
arguments, which is used against the theoiy that the low proportion of females 
in India is due to the omission to report them owing to the ■purdah system, is that 
il’ is amongst the J^Iusalmans that its effect would be most likely to show itself, 
and yet that they have a higher proportion of females generally. The lower pro- 
portions in Eajputana, however, would, at first sight, upset this argument. But 
Subsidiary Table III shows that, though in the w'hole Pro'v’ince jSindus have a 
higher female proportion than Musalmans, yet in the Division in which Musal- 
mans are most numerous the reverse is the case. This apparent contradiction is 
possibly due to the fact that, whereas 15 per cent of the Hindus and only 7 
per cent of the Musalmans are found in the Southern Division, where the general 
female ratio is highest, 65 per cent of the Musalmans and only 58 per cent 
of the Hindus are in tlie Eastern Division, where the general proportion of 
females is lowest. It is, in fact, an interesting point, but one almost impossible 
to decide, how far religion in itself influences the sex proportions, and whether it 
or climatic and local conditions most aftect the question. Musalmans and 
Animists, for instance, have their highest proportion of females in the Eastern 
Division, which has the lowest general proportion. In the case of the Animists 
the actual figures in this Division are too small to justify any deduction in the 
matter. 84 per cent of them are in the Southern Division, and their proportion 
of females here is almost as high as in the Eastern. On the other hand 65 per 
cent of the ^Musalmans are in the Eastern Division, and it is difficult to say why 
females among them should be more numerous here than in the Divisions where 
climatic and local conditions appear, jn-ima /acie, more favourable to females. 
Amongst tlindus, females attain the highest figure in the Southern Division, 
where the general proportion is likewise highest. Jains, on the other hand, 
have a much higher proportion in rhe Western Division, where the general pro- 
portion is between those in the Southei-n and the Eastern. The explanation of 
this may be in tlie fact that the Western Division is the home of the Jain Maha- 
jans, who, when they ernigi'ate to other Divisions, as they do in considerable 
numbers, leave their women behind. 

• The' highest proportion of female children under 10 is among the Jains 
(979), then come; Animists (978), Musalmans (960), Hindus (947), Christiana 
(4131)/ ..ii4 s.- V ■ 
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Among those under 5 the highest ratio is among Christians (1,100), followed 
by Animists (1,040), Musalmans (1,009), Hindus (1,003), Jains (996). At each 
Census except the recent one the Animists have held first place in this respect, 
while the other four religions have all varied their positions each time. Regard- 
ing the Jains; it is again curious that they, who have the largest proportions of 
females of all ages, should have the lowest proportion among children of this 
age. At every other age period the proportion among them exceeds that in aiiy 
other religion, and from the age of 20 onwards females are in actual excess of the 
males at each period. 

In every religion the ‘ 1 0-40 ’ period has the lowest proportion of females, hut, 
though the next lowest proportion among the Animists, Hindus, and Musalmans 
is and always has been the fatal first child-bed period of 15-19, this is not so with 
the Jains nor the Christians, nor ever has been. ' 

In Ajmer-Merwara the proportions are not the same. Here, excluding 
Animists, as they are not numerous and there were none in 1891 and 1901, 

Hindus have the highest proportion of females, follow- 
(b) Ajvier-ilenvara. ed by Jains, Musalmans, and Christians. In 1891 and 

1901 the position was the same. 

No age period in 1911 among the Jains shows an excess of females except 
60 and over. There seems no obvious explanation of this great difference in 
Jains in the two Provinces. It does not seem due to Mahajans immigrating 
and leaving their women behind, for, as Imperial Table XIX shows, the female 
immigrants into Ajmer city among Mahajans exceed the males. 

The very low proportion among Christians is, of course, due to the presence 
of Rritish troops and European officials in the Province, for the proportion 
among Indian Christians (including Goanese) is as high as 1,009, and among non- 
Indians as low as 384. The former show a considerable improvement over the 
low proportion of 866 which thej^ had in 1901. 

As regards age periods, the lowest proportion of females is found, in this 
Province, among Hindus, Jains, and Mu.salmaus alike, in the 10-14 period, 
and then in the 15-19 one. Among Christians it is in the 20-24 and 25-29 
periods. 

10. Proportion of Sexes in Selected Castes in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara combined. — Subsidiary Table IV shows the proportion of 
the sexes in the most important or interesting castes in the two Provinces 
combined. The figures in column 2 are based on those in Imperial Table XIII, 
and include certain castes which were amalgamated in those named in column 1, 
after the compilation of Table XIV on which the figures in columns 4-10 are 
based. The castes with the largest proportion are Chakars (1,070), Darogas 
(1,055), and Jain Mahajans (1,044). These are the only three in which the 
females exceed the males. Chakars and Darogas are the two large illegitimate 
castes, whose women-folk ax’e the hand-maidens of Rajput and other households, 
and their female numbers are constantly swelled by recruits from other castes. 
It is possible, too, that some of the male children get returned under their 
fathers’ castes. In 1901 Chakars likewise had the high proportion of 1,023 in 
Rajputana only. Those figures appear to include Darogas. Next to these three 
come the Animist Bhils (967) and then the Musalman caste of Kasais (960). 
Of the Hindu castes, excluding Chakars and Darogas, the Raigars come first 
with 959; then the Mahajans (958); then the Balais (953), the Khatis (946), 
the Bhangis (943), and the Chamars (942). It will thus be seen that among the 
Hindus, as a rule, it is the lowest castes which have the largest proportion of 
females, though the Hindu Mahajans ai'e an exception. The reverse appears to 
be only very partially true at the other end of the list. Excluding the ascetic 
caste of Sadhus (684), among whom, naturally, one would find fewer women, the 
Hindu Bhils have the lowest proportion of the Hindu castes, namely 708. Then 
come the Hindu Rajputs (778). Even if one includes in the latter the Musalmans 
the figure is still as low as 781. This caste is dealt with at some length in the 
next paragraph. Besides these, in the following Hindu castes the proportion is 
below 900, viz., Kayastha (838), Gujar (846), Jat (851), Bairagi (851), Ahir 
(854), Mina (880), Mer (890), Rawat (895). Among the' Musalmans the pro- 
portion is below 900' in the following: Merat Kathat (821), Rajput (849), 
Shekh (880), Pathan (880); Kumhar (881), Moghal (884), Saiyad (891), Meo or 
Mewati (897). Among non-Indian Christians the ratio.is as low as 511. There 
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are altogether 27 castes in the Table, and 13 among the Hindu ones alone, 
which have a smaller proportion of females than the Brahmans, who are the 
highest caste. . , 

Looking to Table XIII as a whole, by far the greater majority of the castes 
in Rajputana have a female proportion varying between 900 and 1,000. The 
next largest number are between 800 and 900. In eight the females exceed the 
males. In Ajmer-Merwara the number of eastes with a proportion between 
300 and 900, and 900 and 1,000 are about equal. And there are twice as many 
with proportions between 600 and 800 as in Rajputana. The only castes of 
numerical importance amongst these, which are not in Subsidiary Table IV, 
are Bhoi (1,014), Dakot (999), Patel (1,011), Sansi (1,111), Sevag (1,072), 
Silawat (1,004), Swami (674), in Rajputana; and Merat Gorat (558) in 
Aj mer-Mer wara. 

The figures in column 5 of Subsidiary Table IV show that in 30 out of the 
43 castes the females at the ages of 0-4 exceed the males. They also show 
that in all the 43 castes, except 14, the proportion of females at this age is 
higher than at any other. This is in agreement with the proportions for the 
Provinces as a whole, except that in Rajputana the highest proportion of females 
is amongst those aged 60 and over. Of the 14 castes which form the exception, 
the ‘40 and over’ period contains the largest proportion among Brahmans, Raj- 
puts (Hindus), Mahajans (Hindus), Mahajans (Jains), Chakars, Darogas, Rebaris 
and Minas (Aniinists). In the Musalman caste of Kaim Khani and Kasai the 
highest proportion is in those aged 20-39. Among the Bambhis and Christians 
it is in those aged 15-19. Such a high proportion of girls aged 15-19 among 
the Bambhis is remarkable, this being the age period which, amongst 
Animists, Hindus, and Musalmans, has the lowest proportion but one. In 1901 
it was as low as 860. Tlie only explanation offered by the local authorities, 
who have verified the figures, is that male Bambhis at this age emigrate tempo- 
rarily for work. But this being a more or less constant factor would not explain 
the tremendous rise in the female proportion compared with 1901. 

Five of the selected castes contain a large number of adherents of more 
than one religion. In each of these except Kurahars, as the figures on the 

margin .show, the general proportions 
among the Hindus are lower than 
among those belonging to the other 
religions. The same is true at each 
period, except the following. Among 
Nais and Rajputs the Hindu women 
of 40 and over are in stronger propor- 
tions than their Musalman sisters. 
Amongst the Bhils the Hindu fe- 
males aged 15-19 are proportionately 
more numerous than the Animists. Among Kumhars ‘5-11’ is the only age 
period in which the Musalmans have a higher proportion than the Hindus. 
‘12-14’ is the age period with the lowest proportion of females in all the selected 
castes except in the Hindu ones of Jat, Ahir, Rebari, the Musalman ones of 
Meo (Mewati), Merat Kathat, and Rajput, and the Animist Bhils and non- 
Indian Christians. In all these this period has the second lowest proportion, 
the lowest being among those aged 15-19, except among non-Indian Christians, 
among whom the ‘20-39’ period has the lowest figure. 

In 1 901 notice was drawn to the marked difference between the .Bishnois, 
originally a religious sect of Jats, and the Jats. The former had the highe.st pro- 
portion of females (1,202) and the Jats one of the lowest (841). Captain Banner- 
man remarked that the strict attention which the Bishnois pay to cleanliness, and 
the great care they take of all living animals, might be some of the causes of the 
greater proportion of women among them than among the J ats, who are one of the 
tribes who used to practise.or were suspected of practising female infanticide. On 
this occasion, however, the proportionamong the Wo is practically the same, namely, 
856 among the Bishnois and 851 among the Jats, This variation in ten years in 
females in one caste is curious and seemingly inexplicable. Nearly all the Bish- 
uois are in Marwar, and in that State the females in the total population have 
increased more rapidly than the males, so that the decrease in the Bishnoi 
females cannot be explained by a general decline in the female population. 
The females in the caste have dropped from 21,351 to 17,328, while the males 


Castes. 

Fcnuvlcs per 1,000 males. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Animists. 

Bhil 

70S 


967 

Mina 

880 

•«« 

940 

Kumhar 

939 

881 


Nat 

914 

955 


Rajput 

778 

849 

... 
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have risen from 1 5,922 to 20,337. There has been a curious variation, too, in the 
Bauris, who likewise live chiefly in Marwar. They had the second largest pro- 
portion of females in 1901 (1,062). At this Census it is as low as 906. Theii 
figures for Rajputana have dropped from 15,596 to 14,699, while the males have 
risen from 14,695 to 1 6,232. These are the variations which are baffling to those 
who look for explanations for everything! Th^ are in no way due to any 
difierent method of caste classification in the two Censuses. The castes with the 
third and fourth highest proportions in 1901 were -Tain Oswals( 1,062) and Chakars 
(1,023). The figures for these in Rajputana only are still in excess of the males, 
being 1,094 and 1,089 respectively. If Daroga be includedin Chakar, as in 1901 
apparently, the proportion for Chakars is reduced to 1,068. 

Further information on birth ceremonies and other such questions will be 
found in Appendix III, or, nage 153 of this chapter, which contains some 
interesting notes compiled by ]\tunshi Din Dayal, B.A., the Census Superinten- 
dent of the Dholpur State. 

11. Low Percentage of Females and the Question of Female 
Infanticide among Rajputs. — The question of the low proportion of females 
to males among the Rajputs deserves somewhat more detailed discussion, 
partly because they are the most important, if not the most numerous, caste in 
the Provinces, and pai-tly because tliey were, in the olden days, addicted without 
doubt to female infanticide. In 1848 a shrewd observer, who had spent many 
years in India, wrote of some of the Rajputs of the United Provinces that the 
practice was very common among them. “ A good many years ago,” he says, 
“Mr. Duncan, a civilian in charge of the District, succeeded in persuading those 
in his district almost to abandon the practice, and had the honour of saving a 
great many infant girls who otherwise would have been destroyed. Those, as 
they grew up, were called by the name of their deliverer Duncan Sahib ki beti, 
or Mr. Duncan’s daughters : and I understand that on one occasion he had the 
happiness of having a great number of them brought to his tent, during a 
journey through the district, and presented to him by their grateful mothers as 
his children, who, but for him, would never have been allowed to see the sun. 
The practice is said to be carried on so secretly that it seems -impossible the 
police should be able to detect it. A married woman may be known by her 
neighbours to be pregnant, but miless the child turns out to be a boy, it so 
happens that no one ever sees it alive. She is reported, when it is a girl, to 
have had a miscarriage or to have produced a dead infant. The nurse is instruct- 
ed, if she discovers the child to be a girl, to destroy it by preventing it, from 
breathing. The principal cause usually assigned for this inhuman practice is 
the great preference given to male children and the great reluctance they have 
to the encumbrance of daughters. A feeling of this kind, to a certain extent, 
has prevailed from the earliest ages, among all the nations of the East, but 
more especially among warlike tribes. It is in some degree natural wherever 
the principal of clanship, or separation into tribes or castes, is much prevalent 
in society, as it is the male line of descent alone which gives the true order of 
genealogical precedence, and raises a man to an honourable place in the tribe of 
his ancestors.” The writer goes on to adduce further the usual explanation of 
the difficulty and expense in marrying off daughters. He then adds : " The 
father, therefore, calculates beforehand what number, if any, of daughters he can 
or will bring up should his wife have female children, and either with or without 
her consent instructs the nurse who attends the wife to act accordingly.” The 
existence of female infanticide is now absolutely denied in these Provinces. 
How far this is true, and how far deliberate killing has been replaced by the 
more lingering cruelty of neglect of female children, it is very difficult to say. 
The task, in fact, is made almost impossible by the unreliability of the vital 
statistics and the age returns. One can only quote the. figures and leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions. 
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Pi-oportion of fcmiilefl to 
1,000 n\alo3 Rajinit'i.* 


Variation In Rajputs.* 


V'arlation In total population after 
excluding Rajputs.* 

Province. 

1911. 

mi. 

1891. 

1381. 

1901-11. 

1891-01. 

1891-11. 

1901-11. 

1891-01. 

IS9MI. 


31. 

D 

31 . 

F. 

JI. 

F. 

31. 

F. 

ii. 

F. 

M. 

H 

Rnjputana 

7S5 

S02 

m 

711 

+6-8 

+4-6 

—214 

—17-3 

-lG-0 

— isE 

+0*4* 

+7-l' 

—19*4 

—18-3 

—14-2 

—12-5 

Ajmcr*Mcrvi’ara 

T39 

731 

^^9 

735 

—8-2 

-7*2 

—41 

—7*1 

—11-9 

—13-8 

-k6-6 

-j-4'5 

—13-2 

— n*2 

-7*6 

m 


* Exoludiug porgoijBs of Clilinbr.i, Pimva and Sironj, and Rajakliera Rajputs of Dholpur, and including Ratha. 


In Eajputana the present proportion of females to 1,000 males among 
Rajputs is 785. This is much lower than in the Punjab (821), Central India 

(837), the United Provinces (868), and Bombay (884). 
(a) Eajputana. If we separate them into Musalmans and Hindus 

(including Sikhs, etc.) the proportion in the former is 
851 and the latter 779. In the United Provinces the corresponding figures 
are 916 and 865. At previous Censuses in Eajputana the proportion of 
females in the caste (in all religions) was 802 in 1901, 762 in 1891, and 711 in 
1881. If 1891 be taken as a fairly normal year, as it has been generally con- 
sidered to be for other purposes, the ratio appears to be improving. The drop 
since 1901 may possibly be due to the proportion of females in that year having 
been temporarily and abnormally swelled by the emigration of more Rajput men 
than women in the famines of the 1891-1901 decade. It is true, no doubt, that, 
whereas in 1901 the female emigrants in the general population practically 
equalled the males, they dropped by nearly three times as much as the male 
emigrants in 1911. But Rajput women, being high-caste and strictly purdah, 
would not emigrate in famine times like the males. And, as much of their 
ordinary emigration is due to the demand in other Provinces for Rajput 
brides, and this demand slackens ofi" at the time of severe famines 
such as the 1899-1900 one, we are justified in assuming that, unlike the rest of 
the population, emigration among Rajput women has probably increased during 
the recent decade. There has, for instance, been a marked increase since 1901 
among male Rajputs in Jaisalmer and Marwar, amounting to 13T and 11’3 per 
cent, compared with only 3'8 and 4 '5 per cent among the females, 
and this is probably greatly due to these reasons. Again, the 
variation in the respective sexes in the caste, excluding the Rajakhera Rajputs 
of Dholpur in 1901-1911 is + 6'8 in males and + 4’6 in females, and 
— 21’4 in males and — 17'3 in females in 1891-1901. Females, therefore, 
suffered less in the famine decade, from either emigration or enhanced mortality, 
and; per contra, males show a greater increase in the recent decade. The in- 
crease of 4'6 per cent in female Rajputs in the last 10 years is, however, less 
than the sex increase in the total population of the Province, excluding the 
Rajputs, which is + 7T per cent ; and the decrease among them in the last 20 
years is slightly more (13‘5 per cent) than that (12-5 per cent) in the total 
female population. The reverse is the case with the Rajput males. They have 
increased more rapidly in the last 1 0 years than have other males generally, while 
in the last 20 years they have decreased more rapidly, and this proportional 
decline is even more rapid than the corresponding proportional decrease among 
females. On the whole, we may take it that there has been a real improvement 
in the proportions of the sexes in the caste in the last 20 years, so far as 
Rajputana generally is concerned. 
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; We can now turn to the individual States and see how far the improvement 
in the Province generally is shared by the various units composing it. Compared 

with- 1901, *11 out of 
the 21 States show an 
improvement in the pro- 
portion of Rajput fe- 
males. All but t5 show 
an increase over 1891. 
In 1901 every one except 
Karauli and Sirohi .show- 
ed an improvement over 
1891. These figures seem 
to show, therefore, that 
the improvement is 
widespread. 

In nearly every State 
except five or six, how- 
ever, Rajput females have 
fared worse than the sex 
generally in the recent 
decade; and it is some- 
what disappointing to. find 
that, out of the seven | 
States with the largest 
number of Rajputs, four, 
namely, Bikaner, Jaipur, 
J aisalmer, and Marwar, 
which, together, include 
nearly two-thirds of the 
Rajputs in the Province, 
show a smaller proportion 
of Rajput females than 
in 1901, and two of them 
(Jaisalmer, Marwar) a smaller one than in 1891. In Bikaner, however, there is 
nothing to worry about, for the increase in the recent decade among Rajput 
females (18'8 per cent) is greater than that among females generally (18-4 per 
cent), while the reverse is the case with the males. The decline in the proportion 

of Raj put females, 
therefore, is .due 
to a somewhat ab- 
normal increase 
among the males, 
probably a re- 
action against the 
state of affairs in 
the previous de- 
cade when Rajput 

males, possibly owing to emigration, declined by 19 '9 per cent, compared 
with a decrease of only 16 ’6 per cent among the females, and when, in com- 
parison with males, female Rajputs suffered much less severely than the rest 
of the female population. Looking back to twenty years ago, too, the situation 
is satisfactory, for, while in the general population females have declined by 
15-9 per cent and slightly faster than males, among Rajputs they have decreased 
by '9 only, compared with a decline of 3*1 among males. 


Variations in Bikaner. 

Rajputs. 

ToUl Population. 

1901*1911. 

1S91-1901. 

1S9M911. 

1901*1911. 

1691-3901. 

1891-1911. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F, 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

-b21-0 

-{-18-8 

— 19-9 

— 16-G 

—3-1 

—•9 


+18-4 

—30-4 

—29-0 

—15-6 

— 16-9 



Provincci, and 
State or 
District. 

Proportion of females 
per 1,000 males in 
Rajputs.* 

Sex variations In Rajputs.* 

1913. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901-1911. 

1891-1001. 


Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Females. 

liajputana ... 

7S5 

S08 

7G9 

+6-8 

+4‘0 

-21-4 

—17-3 

Alwar 

851 

830 

778 

— 12-3 

—100 

+2-5 

-i-9-3 

Banswara ... 

925 

1,120 

t 

—11-6 

—270 


t 

Bhnratpur ... 

756 

79-2 

721 

— 2-5 

— 6-n 

-i-130 

-1-24-8 

Bikaner 

753 

768 

737 

-f21-0 

-1-18-8 

—19-9 

— 10-6 

Bundi 

841 

882 

813 

-i-18-0 

-t-12-5 

—35-8 

— 30-3 

Dholpurj ... 

752 

745 

743 

— 1-8 

—•9 

—18-1 

—17-9 

Bungarpur... 

990 

984 

887 

-J-43-7 

-{-44-G 

—39-7 

—33-0 

Jaipur 

718 

734 

667 

—4-3 

-6-3 

—5-9 

-f3-5 

Jaisnlmor ... 

748 

815 

782 

-fl3-l 

+3-8 

+S-5 

-fl3-l 

Jhalawap ... 

873 

852 

§ 

—•5 

+2-1 

§ 

5 

Karauli 

749 

741 

803 

— 17-9 

-17-0 

—12-9 

—19-5 

Kishangarli.. 

876 

818 

792 

—9-1 

—2-7 

-26-4 

-24-0 

Kotah 

861 

844 

82011 

— 1-6 

-f--5 

— 2G-01F 

-23-71: 

KuBbalgarb 

1,153 

839 

■f 

+34-1 

-i-84-5 

4- 

+ 

Law.a 

1,000 

1,102 

1,098 

—6-1 

—14*0 

—3-9 

—3-6 

Marwar 

783 

835 

793 

-f-U-3 

-j-4'5 

—32-8 

—29-3 

Mewar 

840 

817 

776 

-hl3-5 

-1-10-7 

-336 

-30-1 

Parliibgarh. 

907 

921 

T 

— 1-5 

—2-9 

t 

■t 

Shahpura ... 

883 

821 

753 

— 1-9 

-h2-4 

—27-7 

21*2 

Sirohi 

836 

840 

869 

-h9-8 

-i-9-4 

—17-8 

-20-5 

Tonk 

Ajmtr-ifer- 

873 

814 

755 

—14-2 

—80 

— 29-6 

-24-1 

loara 

Ajmer 

Merwara ... 

739 

748 

640 

731 

712 

981 

7S5 

+ 

t 

—s-s 

—9-4 

+8-3 

—7-2 

—4-9 

—29-4 

-4-1 

—7-1 

t 


* Excluding Parganas of Chliabra, Pirawa and Sironj, and BajsklioM 
Rnjputa of Dholpur, and including Ratlia. 

■f Not available. 

j Excluding Rajakhera Rajputa. 

§ Included in Kotah. 

^ Includes Jlialawar. 


* Alwar, Ubolpur, Dungarpur, Jhala-war, Karauli, Kishangarh, Kotah, Kushalgarh, Mewar, 
Shahpura, Tonk. 


f Jaisalmer, Karauli, Lawa, Marwar, Sirohi. 

J Alwar, Bikaner, Dholpur, Jaipur, Jaisalmer, Marwar, Mewar. 
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Varifttloua In Jtiiealmer. 

Uftjputs. 

Total Population. 

IPOMl. 

ISOl-lPOl. 

ISOl-lI. 

lOOI-lI. 

^ ISOl-lMI. 

ISOMI. 

M. 

r. 

JI. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

it. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

+13-1 

-fS-S 

-fS-5 

± 

- 1 

+22-7 

+ 

+23-1 

+.17-2 

— 37-2 

— 3j'!l 

—2*2*6 

— 21-9 


As regards Jaisalmer the decline in the proportion of females compared with 
1891 seems due not so much to a marked decrease in the sex, as to an excessively 

large increase 
among males. The 
increase in Rajput 
females in the 
twenty years 
amounts to 17 '5 
per cent, and that 
among males to 
22-7 per cent. 
Both these figures 
are veiy striking, 

when one rememhers that in the general population there has been a tremendous 
decline in both sexes, amounting to 22‘G per cent among males and 24’9 per 
cent among females. The female propoi-tion in 1891 was, perhaps, abnormally 
high, as it was then above the Provincial average for the caste. But why it 
was so is not known. As regards the 1901-11 proportional decline, figures 
seem to show that probably thei’o was more extensive emigration among males 
than females in the famines of 1 891-01. For instance, among Rajput males 
there was an increase in that decade of only 8‘5 per cent, compared with 13‘1 
per cent among females. The variation figures in the recent decade are just the 
reverse, namely -H3-1 among males and only -f 3'8 among females, showing either 
the return in large numbers in 1901-11 of the male emigrants of the previous decade 
or agreater mortalit 3 '’ from famines among males than females in 1891-1901. There 
seems to be little connection between the sex variations in the State generally 
and those among the Rajputs. The increases of 13*1 and 3'8 per cent in the 
recent deciide arc vciy small compared with the iucrease.s in jnalcs and females 
generally, which are as much as 23'1 and 17’2 per cent. On the other hand, in 
the previous decade, Rajputs of both sexes showed increases, compared with 
decreases of 37‘2 and 3o’9 per cent in the .sexes generally. True, so far as the 
recent decade goes, there has been a drop from 899’G to 869‘3 also in the pro- 
portion of females generally, but this decrease is not so marked as that among 
female Bajputs, while, compared with 1891, there has been an actual rise of 2’4 
females in 1,000 males in the general population, contrasted with a drop of 34 
in 1,000 among Rajputs. If one examines the age periods to discover where 
female Rajputs in Jaisalmer seem to fare worse than elsewhere, one finds that 

the proportion among those aged 0-11, 5-11, 12-14, 
20-39, and 40 and over, is considerably below the 
average of the two Provinces generally, while 
among those aged 0-4 and 15-19 it is higher. 
Jaisalmer is, in fact, a State whose figures are 
very difliuult to analyse, owing to constant and 
violent fluctuations caused by the migratory 
movements of its population. It is impossible to 
deduce any conclusionfrom these figures regarding 
the declining proportions among Rajput females, 
except the negative one that there are no signs of 
female infanticide or neglect among those aged 0-4. 

The decline in Marwar since 1891 and 190 1 is considered by the local authori- 
ties to be due in part to the tendency which is showing itself among Rajputs to take 
their females with them when they emigrate, which they used not to do a few years 
ago. This explanation finds some support in the fact that in 1891 the proportion in 
Marwar was actually higher than the average figure for the caste generally in the 
Province. It also looks as if some of the decline is due to the return of Rajput males 

who had emigrated 
in the famine of 1 8 9 9- 
1900, for the varia- 
tions in the caste are 
quite out of sympa- 
thy with those in the 
. sexes generally, as 
the figures on the 
margin show. Inthe 
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70S 

Total 0-11 
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SGS 

1.7-I9 
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.509 
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740 
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40 and over 
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j Variations In Sfanrar. 
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IbOMl. 
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M. 
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r. 
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M. 

F. 
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r. 

M. 
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recent decade the percentage of increase among Rajput males is more than double 
that among females. In the total population females have increased more rapidly 
than males. In 1891-01 the decrease in the sexes generally was almost uniform, 
but among Rajputs it was 3-5 per cent greater among males than amonw 
females. Nor is the decrease in the last twenty years among Rajput women ex- 
plained by a general decrease among females, for whereas Rajput females have 
decreased more rapidly than males, the figures being — 26‘1 and —25-2 per cent 
respectively, the reverse is the case in the general population. 

In Jaipur the old explanation is offered that females escape enumeration 
owing to the shame Rajputs especially feel at having many female children, and 

also that they give away a large 
number of their females in marriage 
outside the Province without receiv- 
ing as many in exchange for their own 
males. This might explain the low 
proportion compared with other castes, 
but not a decreasing proportion such 
as is found since 1901. As regards 
this point, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that there was an abnormal 
jump up from 667 in 1891 to 734 in 
1901. And though the local author- 
ities do not admit that there was any tendency among Rajput males to emigrate 
more than usual at ,the time of the famines in 1891-1901, there seems no doubt 
that they must have done so or else that they actually suffered more severely 
than females from the famine, and the sudden rise among them is due to their 
now having regained their more normal figures. For instance, the males among 
them in 1891-1901 actually declined by 5-9 per cent, while the females increased 
by 3’ 5 per cent. In the recent decade Rajput females have declined by 6’3 per cent, 
compared with only 4 3 per cent among the males. Plague, of which there were 
three epidemics between 1901 and 1911, may also have proved more fatal to women. 
Here again, as the marginal figures show, there is not much resemblance in either 
decade between the variations in the Rajput sexes and those in the general 
population. In the recent decade Rajput females have declined more rapidly 
than males, the reverse being the case in the general population ; and in the pre- 
vious decade, while both sexes generally declined (males slightly more rapidly 
than females), Rajput females actually increased by 3’5 per cent, compared with 
a decrease among the males of the caste of 5 '9 per cent. Jaipur is said to 
send a good many of its Rajput females to other States and Provinces as brides, 
and as the famine conditions of the 1891-1901 decade naturally would reduce 
the number of marriages, these curious sex variations in the two decades may 
be possibly due to this reason. Looking at the local proportions in the State, 
they show a marked variation. In Jaipur city they actually drop as low as 
422 per 1,000. Thej' reach their highest (884) in the Malpura Nizaraat. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the improvement in the proportion of females 
per 1,000 males among Rajputs since 1891 is considerable, amounting to a rise 
of 51 per everj^ 1,000 males. 

The lowest proportions of female Rajputs are in Jaipur (7! 8), Jaisalmer 
(748), Karauli (749), Dholpur (752), Bikaner (753), Bharatpur (756), Marwar 
(783), and these figures are all below the average one for the caste in the whole 
Province. The same was the case in these States in 1901, except in Jaisalmer 
and Marwar. Out of these seven, five* are the States with the lowest proportion 
generally of females in their actual population (excluding Rajputs), thus 
illustrating to some extent how local or climatic conditions may affect 
the proportion of sexes in caste more than does the proportion in certain castes 
affect the general proportion for the locality. The remaining two, J aipur and 
Marwar, hold a iijuch lower position relatively in the ratio of females among 
Rajputs than they do in that among all females. 

Out of the remaining States, the propoi-tion ranges between 800 and 900 in 
•nine, between 900 and 1,000 in three, and is over 1,000 in Kushalgarh. There 
are, however, only 644 Rajputs in this Chiefship. In Lawa Thakurate, where 
the sexes are equal, there are only 92 all told. Excluding Kushalgarh and Lawa, 


VariationB in Jaipur. 

Rajputs. 

Total Population. 

190M1. 

1801-01. 

1001-11. 

1891-01. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

—4-3 

—6-3 

-5-9 

-f3-5 

-1-4 

—•2 

-6-7 

-4-9 


* l)}iolpur, Blisratpur, Jaifiiliuer, Hikr.iier. 
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the proportion of females reaches its highest inDungai’pur (990), where the caste 
numbers. 10,089. . Next comes Banswara, where they number 3,608 and females 
are in the ratio of 925 to 1,000 males ; .then Partabgarh, where there are 3,171 
.Rajputs and the proportion of females is 907. It will be noticed that all these 
.are States in the Southern Division, which generally have a high percentage 
of, females, and this, fact again lends support to the theory that cHraatic and 
local conditions have much to do with the proportion of sexes. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, where the total number of Rajputs is 14,302, the pro- 
portion of females to males among them is as low as 739. This is worse than in 

any State in Rajputana except Jaipur (718). In the 
fbj Ajmer-Merwara. Ajmer district itself, where the majority of them live, 

it is 748, which is better than Jaipur and ties with 
Jaisalmer. Though the 1911 figure for the Province (739) is worse than that 
of 1891 (755), it is slightly better than in 1881 (735) and 1901 (731). In 1891 
and 1911, however, there was no Rajput regiment at Nasirabad to bring down 
the percentage of women, but in 1901 there was. It recruited some Rajputs, 
and their approximate number was 160 men. The exclusion of these from the 
figures for males raises the proportion of women in that year to 744T. It will 
thus be seen that the proportion has gradually declined since 1891, and is now 
considerably lower than at any previous Census except that of 1881. » 

We can now attempt to see if there is any clear proof in the Census statis- 
'.ties of any marked tendency to female infanticide, or neglect of female children 
,, i. . among Rajputs in Rajputana. Regarding Ajmer- 

{c) Female Ivfantieide Merwara the sex figures by ages in Table XI V are too 
and Neglect. small to make it worth while dealing with them. 

There are, unfortunately, no figures available for Raj- 
putana to show the sex proportions among babies under 1 year of age. But 
among those aged 0-4 the proportion of females among Hindu Rajputs is 831, 
,compared with 1,003 among all Hindus in the Province ; 949 among 
Musalmans, compared with 1,009 among all Musalmans in the Province; and 
(837 among Rajputs of all religions, compared with 1,006 in the total population 
of this age period. It will thus be seen that whether we consider all Rajputs, 
or. treat the Hindus and Musalmans separately, the proportion of female children 
at this age period ,of 0-4 is still far below that in the general population. At 
the same time the proportion of females at this age among all Rajputs is consi- 
derably higher than at all ages combined, which is 785. Remembering, then, 
that, ,.as the male birth-rate is supposed to exceed that among females in 
■•'learly all countries;;' one would naturally expect to find the proportion of 
)ales at this eai’ly age considerably below that of the males, it looks as if it 
,-was in the later periods rather than among children aged 0-4 that the leakage in 
the mumber of females takes place in this caste. For if we take the actual 
yairiation in the sexes in the last 10 years in each of the age periods, it will be 

seen from the figures on 
the margin that there 
has been a marked in- 
crease among f e in a 1 e> 
children under 12, e.^^pe- 
cially among those under 
5, and that so far as the 


have increased ' more 
rapidly than the males, 
spite of the generally - 
admitted fact that ’ the 
bix'th-rate among males 
is the higher of the two. 
At 5-11, 12-14, 15-19, and for ‘all ages’, the male variation is better than the 
females. The decline between the ages of 12 and 19 in both sexes is very marked, 
but it is especially so among females. Compared with the variations in the 
total population, the variation among female Rajputs is slightly worse than. that. 


latter go — which are just 
those among whom the 
effects of female infanti- 
cide or neglect would be 
felt most, the females 



.'-YaRJITJON IW' 1001-11 IK 

Age perioJ. 

Rajputs. i 

^ Total Fopulatiuh* | 


Males. 

Females. 

Blalcs. 

' i 

Fsmalea. 

0-4 
6-11 
: 12-14 

T^’oUl S-U 
15-l'J 
20-39 ’ 
,40 and over 
A.U Ages. 

-f-66'9 
"1-16*5 
—•28*0 
— 1-1 , 
—18*3 
-)-19'8 
+ 1*9 
+ 6-8 T 

■ -f-67-3 
-f 10*9 
— 48-0 
, —12-5 
— 35*5 
4-24*3' 

• -f 5*0 
*f i-G -f. 

-1-66:6 

Not avail 
Not avail 
. — 8-5 

—11*3 , 

-f- 9*1 
+ 4*7 
+ 6'4 

’ • -f70*0 
able, 
able. 

-IVt 
—14*5 
-1-10*7 
-f 3*8 

-f r-i 

' - * Excluding Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. 

t Based on Table XIII; includes Baths ;■ excludoa Chhabra, Pirawa, 
Sironj Pargonas, and Bajakliera Kajputs. 

{ '■ 
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among females generally at the periods ‘ 0-4’ and ‘5-14’, and very much so at 
the ‘15-19’ period. At the periods over 20 the increase among them is greater 
than among females generally of the corresponding ages. 

Perhaps the following calculations may help further to make it clear that 
the wastage in females among Rajputs takes place between the ages of 5 and 19 
rather than among the younger children. The proportion of females to 1,000 
males among Rajputs under 5 years of age is 837. In the total population 
for this period it is 1,006. Now, if we take this ratio between the two propor- 
tions as a fixed point from which to calculate what proportion of female 
Rajputs there ought to be at the other age periods, it will be seen from 

the figures on the margin that it is in the 
age period ‘15-19’ and then in the ‘5-14’ 
period that Rajput females seem to suffer 
most, compared with the general female popu- 
lation. Later on, from 20 onwards, they seem 
to fare proportionately better than the female 
population generally. Or again, if we take the 
rate of variation in the proportion of the sexes 
among the Rajputs at each age period in the re- 
cent decade, wefind declines of about 28percent 
in the proportions at the ‘ 12-14 ’ period and 21 
per cent in the ‘ 15-19 ’ period, compared with an increase of '24 per cent among 
those under 5 years, a decrease of only 4‘1 per cent among those aged 5-11, and an 
increase of 3'8 and 3'2per cent respectively among those aged 20-39 and 40 andover. 
It is impossible to assign any really satisfactory reason for this smaller proportion of 
females of these ages among Rajputs compared with the female average. One can 
only suggest it may be partly due to a more marked tendency among Rajputs to 
omit to report females of this age to the enumerators or to state their age as 
over 20. In the Rajputana Report of 1891 it was remarked that among Rajputs 
more than any others there was a disposition to mis state the ages of females 
between 10 and 20 or even to omit them altogether. In Jaipur this was said to 
be due to the idea that the knowledge of the existence of females of that age 
would lead to abduction ! But, though these suggestions may explain the 
deficiency at these ages compared with the population generally, they cannot 
account for the decreasing proportions in the caste itself. For one;would expect, 
as time goes on and Rajputs become more educated and civilized in dych matters, 
that these peculiarities among them would grow weaker rather thanX^tronger. 
Nor does there seem prima-facie any good reason why Rajput ’ 
suffer more from early child-bearing than others, though this is 's. 
by some as a reason, as it was in 1891, owing to their excessively-consciYAV'e 
habits. But in any case, whatever may have been the facts in by-gone years, 
it does not look as if, in this caste, either female infanticide or neglect oPlfemale 
children under 5 years was extensively practised now in Rajputana generally, 
though the evil may still linger on in one or two States. 

« 12. Causation and Divination of Sex, etc. — Beyond the usual ideas as 

to the interval at which conception takes place after the cessation of the mon- 
thly period, and other well-known ones, no theories about the causation of sex 
worth mentioning have come to notice in these Provinces, except the following. 
In Karauli there is a theory that, counting from the date a girl attains puberty, 
the issue will be a boy if conception takes place on an odd day. In the same way, if 
conception takes place on an odd day of the month a male will be the result. We 
are not told what the result would be should the odd day in the former case coin- 
cide with an even-numbered day in the month ! Among the Minas generally, and 
one or two other low castes, there exists a belief that a woman is likely to con- 
ceive a male child if the navel-cord of a male child of another woman is adminis- 
tered to her, and she sucks the blood from it. Among the Marwar Bhils, in 
addition to the foregoing theory, the following, among others, are held. If the 
wife sees a good-looking face first, directly after the cessation of her monthly 
period, she will conceive a son. She therefore endeavours to look upon her 
husband’s face or that of a handsome boy. If conception takes place during the 
bright phase of the moon the issue will be a male. If the parents desire a son, 
the wife, on the fourth day of her monthly period, gives her husband sherbet and 
milk in an unused earthen pot. He swings it over his head, and then pours out 


Age Period. 

Proportion of Rajputs females 
to 1,000 males. 

Actual. 

As it should .be on 
U— 4 standard. 

0-4 

837 

837 

5-14 

668 

6S7 

15—19 

.599 

647 

20-39 

793 

769 

40 (ind over. 

916 

S04 
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the contents on the ground. If, however, a girl is desired the milk is omitted 
from the concoction. 

Among the many theories as to the divination of the sex of a child before 
birth the following are curious. Among the Marwar Bhils, if the woman’s face 
is bright and she hankers after sweetmeats, the child will be a boy. Among the 
Minas of Tonk a somewhat opposite theory is held, that if a woman’s face looks 
bright the child will be a girl. But, here too, if the child is to be a boy the 
mother prefers good food to sour things, whereas if she shows a preference for 
chewing bits of earthen pots it will be a girl. Among the Marwar Bhils, if the 
milk of a pregnant woman, when drawn off and placed on the fire, bubbles the 
offspring will be a boy. 

Pilgrimages, offerings and prayers to particular gods and shrines are among 
the common superstitions for causing a woman to conceive. Among the Marwar 
Bhils there is a curious idea that if a barren woman tears off a rag from the 
head-dress of a fertile one and drinks off a decoction of it she will conceive. 
The fertile woman is said to object to this. Were she to become aware of it 
she would never use the head-dress again. Again, if a barren woilian steps 
over a woman who has just been confined she will manage to conceive. 
Sometimes an unused earthen pot, sprinkled with ochre and with a cocoanut 
placed in it, in Bhagwat’s name, is hung over the woman’s bed for twelve 
months. If she conceives the cocoanut is sacrificed to Bhagwat. 



Sdbsidiaky Table I. — Variations and General Proportions of the sexes hy Provinces, Natural Divisions, States or Districts. 
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i Includes Kushalgarh 6gnrea. § Ticurea not availaMe. If Estimated Bhils and Grassias omitted in Dungarpur, Kushalgorh, 

$ Tnoludad in Banawara. Mairar, Sirohij SontJioni Division, and Kajputana in 1891* 
























SuBSiDiAKT Table II . — Number of femalea per 1,000 males at different oge periods by religions at each of the last 3 Censuses, 
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t Including Brnhmos in Bajpatana. * Including Aryaa. 

Note : — The 1901 and 1891 figures for Rajputana exclude Chbabm, Pirawa and Sironj parganas of Tonic. 
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Subsidjaby Table III, — Humher of females per 1,000 males at different age 
periods, by certain religions, for Natural Divisions. (Census of 1911.) 


\ 

1 Age. 

1 

/ 

Eastern Division.* * * § 

Southern Division.t 

Western Division, 

All religions. 

Hindus. 

an 

a 

«3 

E 

'3 

<o 

S 

S 

All religions. 

Hindus. 

tQ 

§ 

S 

"3 

to 

n 

a 

All religions. 

Hindus. 


/ ^ 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 


8 1 

1 

9 

10 

/ 0 i 

989 

989 

981 

1,018 

1,012 

1,054 

971 

972 

973 

1 

1,031 

1,028 

1,049 

1,051 

1,043 

1,014 

982 

976 

1,018 

2 

1,037 

1,035 

1,041 1 

1,051 

1,044 

1,121 

994 

994 

988 

.3 

1,042 

1,042 

1,037 1 

1,069 

1,062 

1,130 

977 

976 

986 

4 

973 

970 

996 1 

968 

964 

1,058 

954 

932 

955 

Total, 0-4 

1,01S 

1,011 

1,016 

1,030 

1,024 

1,032 

975 

1 

979 

e-9 

899 

896 

919 

874 

859 

923 

880 

877 

877 

10-14 

7SG 

729 

781 

742 

722 

807 

771 

756 

785 

16-19 

781 

778 

815 

792 

758 

846 

763 

742 

768 

•iO-24 

1,010 

1,012 

1,045 

1,024 

989 

1,000 

977 

959 

954 

26.29 

896 

893 

925 

945 

923 

879 

860 

840 

835 

Total, 0-S9 

S92 

SdO ■ 

1 

915 

92S 

S97 

937 

379 

367 

374 

30-39 

894 

890 

939 

891 

891 

824 

894 

879 

856 

40-49 

915 

914 

942 

992 

1,016 

825 

946 

935 

857 

50-59 

883 

884 

878 

1,107 

1,121 

811 

911 

909 

799 

60 and over 

1,022 

1,031 

958 

1.427 

1,450 

902 

1,224 

1,238 

1,037 

Total, SO and over 

914 

913 

931 

991 

1 

1,004 

830 

950 

941 

; S68 

Total, all ages actual 


j 








population 

900 

898 

920 

946 

937 

896 

904 

893 

872 

Total, all ages natural 










population t 

8S6 

§ 

§ 

954 

§ 

§ 

893 

§ 

5 


* Excludes Ajmer, 

t Excludes Merwara. 

tEigures do not include immigrants from and emigrants to outside India. 

§ Figures forllindas and Musalmans are not available. 
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Spbsidiarv Table IV . — Number of females per 1,000 males for ccrlain eeleclcd castes. 
RAJPUTANA AND AJMER-MERWARA. 


(According to ImperiBl Number of fcmnlcs per 1,000 males according to Imperial 
Table XIII. Table XIV. 


Cn«to (Hindus arranged in 
order of social precedence). 

Females 
per 1,0(X) 
males in 
all ages. 

Serial 
order ae- 
eording to 
proportion 
of ■women. 

All Ages. 

0-4. 

5-11. 

12-14. 

15-19. 

20-.39. 

40 and 
over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


c 

D 

8 

0 

10 

ffindiu.— 

Brabman* 

937 

10 

037 

1,018 

878 

GOC 

770 

952 

1,027 

Kajput’ 

778 

40 

778 

832 

099 

501 

.595 

787 

917 

Kayaslba 

838 

33 

8.39 

9S0 

931 

758 

798 

80'.l 

805 

Malinjan (Hindu)’ 

958 

7 

957 

994 

919 

7.52 

804 

979 

1,0-23 

JfrJinjan (Jain)* 

1,014 

3 

1,044 

995 

942 

933 

985 

1,009 

1,155 

929 

Jckt’ ••• 

S51 

34 

851 

y.io 

819 

720 

704 

S42 

Giijar* 

84C 

37 

840 

988 

828 

049 

C9S 

847 

890 

Aliir 

664 

33 

854 

1,028 

827 

709 

013 

890 

898 

Mali’ 

825 

17 

924 

1,009 

877 

707 

804 

950 

905 

idina 

880 

30 

SSO 

1,003 

327 

090 

700 

90.3 

P42 

Kliati’ 

940 

11 

940 

1,015 

871 

754 

776 

1,003 

994 

X’ai* 

914 

23 

914 

2,035 

853 

CGI 

772 

912 

995 

Bawat ... 

895 

25 

S95 

993 

849 

032 

737 

922 

910 

Bebari 

917 

18 

917 

908 

8-2,'i 

7.31 

720 

920 

1,100 

Kumbnr“ 

939 

15 

939 

1,028 

878 

77S 

810 

94S 

1,001 

Clialtar” 

1,070 

1 

1,089 

1,024 

8.‘<.3 

843 

900 

1,100 

1,397 

Uaroga 

1,050 

2 

1,0.)4 

1,004 

802 

840 

900 

1,000 

1,320 

Gola Pnrab 

Included in 

Chakar ... 

913 

1,092 

808 

7S4 

S43 

910 

910 

Bhil 

708 

41 

910 

1,028 

812 

660 

884 

938 

884 

Mor 

890 

27 

890 

1,048 

905 

749 

757 

872 

860 

Balai 

953 

10 

95-2 

1,048 

872 

763 

799 

908 

1,018 

Banibhi’^ 

914 

20 

914 

1,018 

853 

789 

1,100 

82.3 

993 

Bnigar 

959 

G 

959 

1,077 

020 

782 

920 

970 

9.39 

Clinmar'’ 

942 

13 

943 

1,04.3 

890 

790 

847 

973 

950 

Bliangi 

943 

12 

948 

1,029 

8S2 

700 

884 

1,000 

940 

Devoleef, Sadlitit, Prieete. — 










Bairagi 

851 

35 

853 

1,020 

850 

coo 

751 

852 

8,n 

Sadhu” 

084 

42 

C87 

900 

797 

524 

544 

CSS 

019 

Musalmam . — 










Fakir 

902 

oo 

902 

1,043 

901 

772 

son 

954 


Kaiiu Klinni 

909 

21 

909 

914 

808 

088 

719 

1,011 


Kasai^* ... 

900 

5 

901 

1,00.3 

901 

759 

SSO 

1,0-25 

BSSi 

■Eu 

Kumliar 

SSI 

29 

SSI 

1,007 

f)|2 

7.34 

7.7 

SS.3 

^Ico or Mewnti 

897 

24 

897 

1,000 


"00 

719 

PIP 

920 

Merat Kalbat ... 

821 

39 


973 


002 

.587 

725 

775 

Mogbal 

864 

28 

SS3 

1,0'.>1 


801 

894 

b7G 

800 

Nai” 

933 

S 

9.53 

1,007 

92.3 

832 

^•‘57 

P‘'2 

9i9 

Pathan 

860 

31 

SSO 

1,0-22 

914 

795 

805 

sg7 

859 

Bajput” 

849 

30 

844 

947 

871 

703 

004 

85.3 

840 

Raiigrca” 

910 

19 

91G 

1,095 

9.!3 

SOI 

81-2 

930 

850 

Saivttd 

891 

20 

891 

1,009 

90-2 

051 

810 

912 

S-2G 

Shekh 

SSO 

32 

880 

9S1 

927 

09S 


881 

670 

iliiccUancous.— 

Bhil (Aniinist) 

907 

4 

907 

1,011 

854 

SS4 

875 

1,000 

990 

Christian (Indian)’* ... 

933 

9 

955 

1,071 

9.37 

.31.3 

1,275 

889 

891 

Christian (others) 

511 

43 

511 

02*2 

.SOI 


ps'2 

.3.31 

700 

Mina (Animist) 

940 

14 

919 

1,4129 

840 

c;i3 

722 

952 

1,953 


^ Tnelitdcs Acbarnj, Bobra Xandicania, • 
Jo«bi, I’lijnri, Rajfrar. ■ 
- ,, Bbati, Gaur, Jada, Itangar. ? 

= „ Andara, Arora, Deswal, le 

Parit, Bora, Sriniali. 

‘ „ Loila, Parit, Soni, Sriraali. 

* ,, Ghosi. 

* „ agban.B 


Includes Kbcradi. 

II Hajjam. 

„ Bajkumhar. 

,, Ilainri, Vurir, 

„ Katnar Bimbbi, Knmariya. 
,, Boln, Julia. 


’ - Inclndcs Bamanandi, Sadh. 

' ‘ „ Kbatil:. 

,, Ilnjiam. 

„ Bbati, Jada, Binrar, 
Bath. 

’■ „ Nil gar. 

Ercludcs Gcancet, 






















Figures for Rnjlputana are not available. 
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Appendix III. 

NOTE ON VARIOUS BIRTH CUSTOMS, Etc., 

BY 

ISUNSHI DIN DAYAL, B.A., 

OmNSDS SnPERINTENDBKT, DHOLPPR ST.ITK. 


BIRTH CUSTOMS, 

A lomnle is coneidored fit for impregnation on tha appearance of the menstruation flow. No ceremonies are 
performed by tho Hindus of this State whozi tin’s oooors. Garbhdkan or foetus-bearing ceremony which, according 
to the Vedas, ought to he performed on tho occasion, and was once performed, is now neglected, and is only nomi- 
nally performed along with tho Simanl ceremony in tho sovonth, eighth or ninth month of pregnancy. Among 
Deccani castes, however, a ceremony called retuahariti or menstruation appeasing is performed. As soon as a girl 
first menstruates, sugar is distributed among all relations and friends as a sign of joy. The girl is seated in a room 
spcoially decorated, and friends and rololions come and present her with fruits and flowers ond sweetmeats. On the 
fourth day sho is bathed and her lap is filled witli flue fruits, each of tho host kinds. Within 16 days QarVhdhan 
or foetus-bearing ceremony, is performed, in which the gods aro prayed to seo that she may conooive and beget a 
child in duo course of time. A woman in menstruation remains impure for 3 days among tho higher Hindu castes. 
She bathes on tho fonrth day and joins her husband. Lower castes, such as Golas, Kolis, Chamats and Bhangis, are 
not very particular about impurity attaching to this occasion. 


Barrenness. 

Barrenness is looked upon with feelings of great uneasiness by females alike among Hindus, Jains, Mnsalmaus 
and Parsis. A bari-cn woman is called bfnijh, which is a term of reizroaoh. A Hindu or Jain woman tries to 
get rid of her barreiniosB. If it is believed to bo caused by the anger of some god or goddess, she quiets them by 
prayers and by giving them their pot offerings or taking vows. If the barrenness is duo to the unfriendly in- 
nuenco of some planet, sho engages a Brahman to repeat prayers in its honour and fasts on the day sacred to it. 
If tho disease is caused by a spirit sho walks 108 times round the pipal tree on a non-moon Monday, pours water 
at its root and winds a cotton tlircad round its trunk. Women aro said to try to got rid of their barrenness by 
pricking a neighbour’s child on a Sunday or Tuesday with the point of a noodlo, or by secretly cutting a tuft of the 
hair of its head. Some are said to swallow an unclippod betel nut after keeping it for sometime under the oot of 
a woman in labour, or secretly tearing a pieeo out of the clothes of a pregnant woman or a woman in child-birth, 
an act whioli, wiion discovered, causes uneasiness to tho woman and her relations, as it is believed to cause the 
child’s death or tho pregnant woman’s misoarriago. 

Childloss Musalnian females also resort to various means to obtain children. Tiiey obtain charms from saints 
(pin) and exorcists (umiis). Tlio charms consists of a diagram drawn on a piece of paper. It is to bo either wash^ 
in rose-water and drunk or worn round the neck. After ooiicoption, some talisman is given, with tho object that 
the issue may bo male. Tho charm is washed in water, which is drunk imincdiately or is used after a monthly 
bath. Some dead saints also have a reputation of giving obildrcn. Many childless and spirit-possessed Mussl- 
man females resort to the graves of saints. The leaves of a tree near tho grave of the saints are said to fa \ our 
-conception. 


Sex-divination. 

Ecnialcs make gu'-ases a'lout tho sex of tho baby to ho born in a variety of ways. An.ongMusalmansn few 
drope of mUk aro squeezed out Irom the bosom of tho pregnant woman; from its thinness or thickness the sex of tho 
child is conjectured. If the milk is thin it is foretold tliat ft boy is to bo born. Among Hindus if the face of the 
pregnant woman is full and blooming, tho birth of a male child is predicted. On tho other hand, if her face 
IS lean and emaciated, a female child is expected. If tho pregnant woman gets more than the usual sleep a girl is 
expected, and if she sleeps less than usual, a hoy. If tho right side of the abdomen of a pregnant woman 
appears protruding a boy is expected, and a girl if tho left side so appears. Tho objects which appear to a 
pregnant woman in her dreams aro also supposed to furnish an indication of tlie sox of the child she is to deliver. 
If they arc objects of the male gtndor, a male child ; if they are of a female gender, a female child is expected. 


Seclusion of Women at Child-birth. 

A pregnant woman is not allowed to draw water from a well or do any other house avork. She keeps her- 
self confined to the honso aiiJ does not appear before tho older mole members in the house. When the labour 
begins, she is taken to a warm room, tho windows of which are kept shut. 

Generally a Dhaiiuk or a Balai woman acts as midwife. Tho motlier remains secluded for abont 40 days 
among Brahmans, Banias and other high-oastes, and for a short period varying from 10 to 20 days among the lower 
castes. Most of the low-oastcs on delivery put the oliild in a basket and it wails on without being either sick or 
sorry. Among Parsis tho mother is kept lying in a room up to the 40th day, and is not allowed to move out or 
tonoh anything. On the night after tlio 40th day sho is bathe.l and purified. 


Prohibited Foods before and after Child-birth. 

About two months before delivery a pregnant woman is not allowed to eat things which cause heating in the 
-stomach, chillies, oil, etc. After delivery she is not allowed to eat things which aro cooling. During the 
first few days after delivery she is given a decoction of gur and yhi and such nutritious food as barird. Molassess 
iiro generally given in preference to sugar. Drinking-water is either boiled or a red-hot piece of iron is thrown 
into it. .Snob food and vegetables as are believed to cause indigestion to the child are avoided. But all this is 
dono in the house of the well-to-do people, while the poor, living on ooarso grain, have the same food during 
confinemeut ns they nso ordinarily. Among a few families a woman in oonfinoment uses milk and such like light 
food. 

Disposal of Dead Child’s Body. 

A dead body oi a child, just after birth, is either drowned in n river or buried in the burial ground set apart 
for the purpose. In the case of a grown-up child, unless the oldld died from small-pox, the dead body is cremated. 
Bat if death has ooonrrod by small-pox the dead body is usually buried. 

Treatment of Women Dying in Child-birth. 

11 a woman dies within 10 days of her delivery an iron nail is driven into the doorway immediately niter 
her corpse is taken out, so that her spirit may not return and trouble the inmates of the house. 
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Naming and Ear-boring Ceremony. 

Among Hindus, naming and ear-boring oereinonios oro observed in this State. The naming ceremony tate* 
place on tbo 12th day after birlb or on some otlior lucky day after the 40lh. The father’s sister generally cires 
the name which lias already been fixed upon. The name is chosen bj’ the eldest of the family, “ 

The ear-boring ceremony is performed within 15 years of the ohihVs hirth. It is observed generally in the 
odd years of the birth. In oases whore children die after birth the ceremony is performed within forty days of 
the birth. In some families the ceremony is performed with great pomp and show, and among others they take 
the child to the Ganges. 


Shaving Ceremony. 

Tlie Iiead-shaving ooremonj’ is the eleventh Vedio rite and takes place on some auspicious day, either in the 
third or fourth yenr of the boy or at the time of the UpanayanoT thrend-girding. Among Brahman castes it is 
generally performed at the time of the Vpanayan. Among Kolis and other artisan castes who do not wear 
tlio snorco thread, sliavirig is performed only if a vow is taken to do so in tlie temple of the family god or 
some goddess. The father taking a razor crops off a tuft of tlio boy’s hair while seated in his mother’s lap. A 
barber, wlio is in readiness, then shaves the head clean. Tiio hair is taken by the father’s sister and thrown into 
a well or river. Among Jain Banias, wlien a baby is three, fivo or seven years old, the boj-’s head is completely 
shaved, and a tuft of liair is out from tlio bock of a girl’s head, but except that friends and relations arc feasted, 
no partionlar ceremonies arc performed at tlio time of hair-cutting. Slmving rites, colled Aqiqu are performed 
among tiie Mnliammadans also on the 7th, ]4tli or 21at days after birth. AVlien tlio barber passes the razor alon'' 
the liead of the cliild, its fotlier or some one specially named by him draws a knife across a goat’s bend saying, “? 
saorifioe this animal for the child named irnii, blood for blooil, skin for skin, flesh for flesh, hair for hair." If 
the child is a girl one goat is saorifioed, but if it is a boy two are snorifieed. Wlien tlie shaving is over, the child’s 
hair and nails arc laid on bread and carried aivn.v to be tinoivn into a rivor. 


Bismillah. 

riio riglit of JiimillOh, or taking tlic naiiio of God, takes place among Aliisalinatis wlion a boy or girl roaolies 
tlie age of four years, four inontlis and four days. Tbo cliild is covered witli sehrd or flower sheet and seated on 
a cushion. Sweetmeats are laid before it, and two plates of these covered with gold paper are given to it. The 
Mvtld/i or priest repeats the opening ohaptor of tlio Quran and the child follows. The priest then invokes bless- 
ings on the child and its parents, and the nionibers of the company present say Amtn at every pause. A procession 
is then performed and tlic cliild i' taken to kiss tlio {Darptih) tomb of the family guardian saint (Hir). VVIien tlio 
procession returns ninny presents iiro made to tlic ohild by friends and relations, and the females one by one 
perform tbo haluydn lend, or the ceremony of taking upon themselves the child’s sorrow. In doing it -a woman 
passes licr Iinnds over tlio child from liond to foot and then setting her knuckles or fingcr.tips against her temples 
presses them till tbo joints crack. 


Circumcision. 

Cirouiimision, or hltahid, takes place among Musalmnns generally wlioii tlio boy is six or seven years old. 
Among the ^llciUIls and Moglials it sometimes takes pl.aoo ns early ns the sixth day after birth. This rite is- 
ooiisidcred so important by tlieso people that it ?.■> performed on girls ns well ns on boys. 


Superstition regarding the Illness of Children. 

It is believed both by Hindus and Miisalninna tlial eliiidren are liable to the influence of the evil eye. Tli« 
two chief guards against it arc iron nrtioles and black article'. To turn aside tlie evil eye tlie linudsome and 
beloved children also wear a ncoklnce ot square copper or sihor jilntcs, and on these plates numbers nio marked, 
wlioso total, when counted horizontally and vertically cr diagonally', always comes to tlie same figure, eitlier 16 or 
20. Whenever a child goes out a laiiip.hlnok mark is made on its i-ight cheek or behind tlio right car. 

Small-pox. 

.'3inall-pox, including measles and oliiokou-pox, is onllod SUld when it is opideniio. Small-pox is believed by 
the Hindus to be presided over by n goddess called Silld Mold, or sranll-pox mother. To protect their children 
mothers propitiate Silld Maid once in tlio year, on the bright and dark soventli of Sharavnn (August), which is the 
day sacred to lior. As sm.all-pox- is believed to bo caused by licnt, artificial beat is avoided as much ns possible on 
that day, and nil tlie nioinbers of a family Imtiio with cold water and cat cold food cooked on tlio previous day. 
When a ohild is actually attaokod with small-pox. Maid Maiyd is propitiated by S, visit to his stone image, wbioh 
is kept in a Mahddev or Mdld’e temple or under a nim or pipal tree. Among Kolis, Kaohis orKumliars and other 
low castes the small-pox stone is kept near their other objects of worship. One of the most reputed stones of the 
small-pox goddess near this State is in the Karauli State. The small-pox god is visited on the seventh, fifteenth 
and twenty-first day after tlie appearance of tlie disease, on a jMonday and Friday'. No medicine is given to the 
ohild. The sight of a woman in child-birth or in lier monthly siokiies.s and a person in black and of any unclean 
person is believed to be very injurious to the ohild. It is tliorefore protooted from a stranger's gaze, and irs cot is 
strewn with vim leaves to overt the ill effeot produced by the shadow of an unoloan person aooidentallyr falling on it 



CHAPTER VH. 

Civil Conditionm 


1. Data for Discussion. — The data on which the remarks in this Chapter 
are based are contained in the following Subsidiary Tables at the end of this 
Chapter, and Imperial Tables. 

Subsidiary Table L — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 
in each main religion and main age period, at each of the last two 
Censuses, in each Province. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, 
in each main religion, and Natural Division, for the two Provinces 
combined. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution by civil condition of 10,000 of each 
sex in each inain religion and main age period in each Province. 

Subsidiary Table IV. — Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain 
ages for main religions and Natural Divisions. 

Subsidiary Table V. — Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex 
at certain ages for selected castes. 

Imperial Table VII. — Age, sex and civil condition, by Religion, States, 
Districts and Cities. 

Imperial Table XIV. — Civil condition by age, for selected castes. 

As regards the figures by age periods in any of the above Tables it must be 
remembered that they are based on the actual age entries in the schedules ; and 
the various inaccuracies therein, to which attention has been drawn in Chapter 
V on Age, must be reflected, perforce, in the figures in this Chapter. 
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Civil condition ot 1,000 of csich fer. 
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2. Universality of Marriage. — As is well-known, of course, marriage is 
the rule rather than the exception among Indians, and this is especially the 

case among Hindus. In Provinces, 
therefore, in which four- fifths of the 
population are Hindus, it is not sur- 
prising to find that out of every 1,000 
males in the two Provinces combined 
only 493 are unmarried, and among 
females only 317. The male figures 
are very near those (490) of all Indi^i. 
The female unmarried figures (344) 
for India show that these Provinces 
are more married, so far as females 
go, than the average in India. The 
differences between India and England 
in this respect are reflected in the 
fact that there were in England, in 
1901, 608 unmarried males and .586 
unmarried females per 1,000 of each 
sex, thus showing that there are 23 
per cent more unmarried males and 
85 per cent more unmarried females 
in that country than in these Pro- 
vinces. The great difference in the female figures is partly due, of course, to 
the marked deficiency of females here, the reverse being the case in England. 
Taking each of the two Provinces separately, marriage is less common in 
both sexes in Rajputana than in Ajmer- Merwara. Comparing Rajputana with 
the four contiguous Provinces, the diagrams on jiage 155 show that, though 
marriage is more universal in either sex than it is in the Punjab, it is 
less so than in the Central India Agency, the United Provinces, and 
Bombay. 

The number of unmarried women over the age of 40 is only 4,255, which 
means that in every 1,000 females who have passed the age of 40 there are only 
just between 3 and 4 unmarried. Most of these are probably prostitutes, or 
sufferers from some bodily infirmity ; a few may be genuine old-maids for whom 
their fathers have found it impossible for some reason to arrange a suitable 
match. In one State, in which enquiries were made to test the accuracy of 
many of these cases, nearly all of them were found to be slave girls in the inner 
apartments of Rajputs, who are forced to live unmanned. 

Among the selected castes in Subsidiary Table V, the most married (includ- 
ing, of course, the widowed) as regai’ds males are Rangrez, Kayasthas, Chamars, 
Mers, Balais, Raigars and Pathans in Rajputana, and Kumhars, J ats, Malis, and 
Nais in Ajmer-Merwara ; and as regards females, the Brahmans, Darogas, Raj- 
puts, Gola Purabs, and Kayasthas in Rajputana, and the Brahmans, Malis, Jats, 
Rajputs and Mahajans in Ajmer-Merwara. It is noticeable that in both Pro- 
vinces the Brahmans have the highest proportion of married females. 


3. Proportion of Unmarried by Sexes.— Subsidiary Table III shows 
that at each age period in both Provinces there is a far larger proportion of un- 
married males than unmarried females. To every 1,000 unmarried males of all 
ages in the two Provinces combined there are only 584 unmarried females. 
This is out of all proportion to the ratio of the sexes generally in either Province, 
which is 909 females to 1,000 males in Rajputana and 884 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
or 908 in the two combined. If we Avere to assume that every male of any age 
was to have only one wife and she was alive and in these Provinces, 531, 1 1 9 males 
in the two Provinces combined, or 9 per cent of them, would have to go without 
wives. But, as a matter of fact, after deducting the unmarried females from the 
unmarried males, there is still a balance of 1,186,099 unmarried males or 21 per 
cent of the total males, or in other words more than twice what there would be 
if the assumption in the previous sentence took effect, for whom no unmarried 
females are available. This deficiency of wives is due not so much to polygamy, 
for Subsidiary Table IV shows that there are only 37 married females in excess 
among every 1,000 married males, as to the prohibition of re-marriage among 
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widows. To every 1,000 widowers there are 2,452 widows! If we were to 
marry off all the widowers to the widows there would still be 561,974 of the 
latter to console the l,186j099 forlorn bachelors for whom no virgins are avail- 
able. Of the balance of 624,125 bachelors who would still be thus unprovided for, 
531,119 would have to comfort themselves with the thought that they were 
cdndemned to celibacy by the inexorable laws of sex proportions in these 
Provinces, this number being the excess of males over females in the total 
population, and the remaining 93,006 with the consolation that they were the 
victims of the greed for a plurality of wives Avhich exists among some of their 
more fortunate brethren ! But this latter figure of 93,006 disconsolates is small 
compared with the 561,794, who, as remarked above, could be provided with 
wives if widows were allowed to re-marry ! 

4. Variation in Civil Condition at Certain Ages in Provinces.— It is 

not possible to go back further than 1901 in comparing the changes in the 
number of married people at the various age periods, as civil condition tables 

for the whole Province were not compiled previous to 
(a) Sajputana. that year. This makes it somewhat difficult to form 
any conclusions as to any real changes taking place, 
for comparisons with 1901, which are the only ones possible, are rather vitiated 
by the fact that the terrible famines of the previous decade would interfere 
somewhat with the ordinary customs of the people as regards marriages. The 
fact, however, that the proportion of unmarried males has increased since 1901, 
at all age periods below 20, and among females at the periods below the agO 
of 1 0, wliile there has been a decrease in the unmarried of both sexes above 
these respective ages, looks as if there really was a growing tendency to abandon 
the practice of early child-marriage. There are the stronger grounds for this 
conclusion when we remember that the more favourable conditions enjoyed by 
the Province in the recent decade might be expected to have caused an increase 
in the number of early marriages. 

Among the widowed there has been a decrease at all age pferiods among 
males, except at, ‘60 and over among females, there has been a decrease at all 
periods except * 40-59 ’ and ‘ 60 and over.’ It is difficult to say how far this 
decrease among the widowed under 40 may be due to a gradual tendency to 
relax the rules against the re-marriage of widows; but the signs are hopeful, as 
one would naturally expect to find the effects showing themselves first among 
the younger generations. 

The variations in Ajmer- Merwara are not quite the same as those in 
Bajputana. Unlike RajpUtana, tlibre has been a slight 
(b) AJmer-Merivara. decrease among unmarried liiales below the age of 5, 

and an increase among those betweeii 20 and 39. 
Among females also there has been a decrease among the unmarried Ones below 
5. At the remaining periods in both sexes the variations have been in the same 
direction as the Rajputana ones. Among the widowed, the billy difference in 
the two Provinces is that, wliile there has been a decrease ih thbni among males 
and an increase among females at the ‘ 40-59 ' period in Rajputana, the reverse 
is the case in Ajmer-Merwara. 

5. Civil Condition in Natural Divisions and States.— So far as the 
figures on the margin go, the Western Division would seem to be more addicted to 

polygamy than any of the others, as there are 59 married 
(a) Polygamy. women in excess to every 1,000 married males, and 

this excess, compared with the other Divisions, is found 
in all main religions except Animists and Christians, who form but a small 
percentage of the population. But some, at least, of tliis disproportion is due 
to the Marwari traders and Rajputs leaving their wives behind when they 
emigrate. The Jains, to which religion most of these trading castes belong, 
have much the large.st excess of married women, amounting to 277 per 1,000 
married males. Yet, unlike all the other religions, among whom the proportion 
of unmarried females is in exact inverse ratio to that of the married ones, the Jains 
also have the greatest proportion, in the Division, of unmarried females to males, 
which looks as if the emigration mentioned above, rather than polygamy, 
was the chief factor in producing the present situation in this Division. The 
figure is highest in Bikaner and Jaisalmer, where there are about 1,066 married 
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women to every 1,000 married males, but Marwar likewise has a higher pro- 
portion (1,057) than any other State 
excejit Banswara (1,063). In Chapter 
VI attention was drawn to the curious 
anomalies in the Jaisalraer sex figures. 
And here again they seem e.'ctraordi- 
nary, for the State with the lowest pro- 
portion of females (namely, only 821 to 
1,000 males) seems to show almost the 
greatest tendency to polygamy. It also, 
as noted below, has the greatest propor- 
tion of bachelors. It was just the same 
in 1901. Bharatpur (997) and the Aj- 
mer District (980) are the only two units 
where there are proportionately more 
married males than females. In 1901 also 
the married males were in excess. This 
is easily accounted for in Ajmer, where 
there are British and Indian regiments 
in Ajmer, Deoli, and Nasirabad, and a 
fair number of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, many of them unmarried or 
without their wives. In Bharatpur it 
may be due to a shortage of women, 
there being only 849 to eveiy 1,000 
males. The same reason may be the 
cause of Dholpur and Karauli having 
almost as low an average as Bharatpur 
both in 1901 and 1911. The low proportion in Sirohi is probably due to the 
figures being affected by the Military Stations at Erinpura and Mount Abu. 

The Southern Division has the greatest proportion of widows to widowers, 
namely, 2,892 to 1,000. This is greatly due to the high proportion among Ani- 

mists, who form about one-fifth of the population; the 
(b) Widowhood. proportion of widows to widowers among them is' as 
much as 3,330 to 1,000. Considering that widow re- 
marriage is allowed among this tribe this figure is very high. The high propor- 
tion in the Division, is not, howeA’^er, in any way due to an increase in widows, for 
they have declined in the Division by as much as 8’5 per cent, and among the 
Animists in the Division by 34'2 per cent, compared with a decline of only 1’7 
per cent among widows in the whole Province. It is due rather to a dispropor- 
tionate drop in the number of widowers, which is as much as 37‘6 per cent in 
all religions in the Division and 67*3 per cent among the Animists and 33-2 per 
cent among the Hindus in it. It looks as if there had been a widespread re- 
marriage, especially among the males, of the widowed who lost their husbands and 
wives in the disastrous famines of the previous decade. Subsidiary Table II shows 
that, compared with the general female population, the actual proportion of widows 
is lower, both in this Division generally and among the Animists in it, than it is in 
any other Division. 

The marriage of children under 10 among both sexes continues to be more 
common in the Western than in any of the other Divisions, and the Hindus of the 
Division show much more inclination towards it than in any 
(c) Child-marriage, other Division, and than any other religion in any Dmsion. 

It also continues to be least common in both sexes in the 
Southern Division, which is greatly due to the very large proportion of Animists 
and J ains in the population, among whom, as religions, the average age marriage is 
much higher than among Hindus or Musalmans. But whereas the Southern Divi- 
sion figures are a fairly accurate reflection of those for the individual States com- 
posing it, as the figures on the margin of the next page show, (for most of them are 
among the units with the lowest proportion of young married females), those for the 
Western Division are somewhat misleading, as they are swamped by the Marwar 
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ones. It will be seen that there are only four units, including the Ajmer District, 

where the proportion of married females of 
these ages is so high as it is in Marwar ; 
while, on the other hand, the other two 
States in it, Jaisalmer and Bikaner, are 
s among the first eight with the least ten- 
dency to cliild marriage. The proportion 
of )narried women under 5 years of age in 
Marwar is 17 per 1,000, and in the 5-9 pe- 
riod 90 per 1,000, compared with 13 and 77 
respectively for the whole of the Western 
Division. The large proportion of married 
female children in Jhalawar is very striking. 
Out of every 1,000 girls of these ages 83 
have been married, compared with only 3 
in Kushalgarh, the unit at the other end 
of the list. It is, however, not so striking 
as the Marwar figures of 1901, when there 
Avere 123 out of every 1,000 girls of this 
age who had been married. It is notice- 
able that both in 1901 and 1911 Shahpura, 
Marwai’, Dholpur, Kishangarh, and Jhala- 
war have been the five States with the 
highest proportion of child-wives, though 
they have interchanged positions among 
themselves. In both years Kushalgarh and 
Banswara have been top of the list with 
the sniallest proportion, and Alwar and 
Dungarpur have both been among the 
first five places in either year. Kotah, Bundi and Jhalawar alone show 
a larger proportion of child-wives than they_ did in 1901. Of the two British 
Districts, Merwara ranks among the G units with the least, and Ajmer among 
the 4 units with the greatest tendency to child-marriage. In their relative posi- 
tion to other units as regaz’ds absence of child-marriage, Dungarpur, Jaisalmer, 
Merwara, Mewar, Touk, Shahpura, Marwar, show a better state of - affairs, and 
Alwar, Kotah, Bundi, Karauli, Partabgarh, Bharatpur, Ajmer, Dholpur, 
Kishangarh and Jhalawar a woi’se one; the remaining five have continued 
stationary. The figures in this paragraph include, of course, the widowed 
among the married. 

There seems less inclination to take 
upon themselves the bondage of wedlock 

among the men 
(d) Bachelordom. of the Western 
Division than 
elseAvhere, for the proportion of ba- 
chelors over the age of 15 is highest 
here, especially among Hindus and 
Muhammadans. This was the case, 
too, in 1901. This tendency - to ba- 
chelordom is most marked, just as it 
was in 1901, in Jaisalmer, where nearly 
half the males between 20 and 40 are 
unmarried. In this State there is a 
greater shortage of women than in 
any other, there being only 821 to 
1,000 males. The figures on the margin 
shoAv that Bikaner likeAvise has, and 
had in 1901, a high proportion of 
bachelors ; so, too, have the Bhil 

States of Kushalgarh, BansAvara and 
Dungarpur. It is curious to note 
that all the 13 Eastern Division 

States fall among the 15 Avith the lovrest 
pi'oportion of bachelors. 
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6. Civil Condition by Religion.— The most mamed religion, including the 
widowed, in the two Provinces combined, is Hinduism among males and Jainism 

among females. The second 
place is taken by Musal- 
mans among males and 
Hindus among females. 
Animists come fourth and 
Christians fifth in either 
sex. Compared with 1901, 
there appears to be an in- 
crease in the unmarried 
among Hindus, Animists 
and Christians of both sexes, 
and Jain males. This is 
probably owing to the great 
increase in the proportion of children under 5 years of age which has taken place 
among these religions during the decade. The increase at those ages has been 
very slight among ^fusalmans, who, alone among the main religions, show a 
decrease in the ranks of the unmarried. 

The widowed of both sexes arc most numerous among Jains; then among 
Hindus, Musalmans, Animists, and Christians. The widowed of both sexes have 
decreased in number among Hindus, Musalmans, Animists and Christians. 
Among Jains, widows have inercHS<'d. while widowers have decreased. 

7. Prevalence of Widowhood and Prohibition of Widow Re-mar- 
riage. — The more universal marriage is among a people, the greater will be the 
extent ot widowhood. And in a country like India, where among so many castes 
the re-marriage of widows is forbidden, the muuberof females who are widowed will, 
of course, be very high. One would expect it to be e.xccptionally high in these 
Provinces, with their Targe proportion of Plindus and Jains, among whom widow 
re-marriage is least common. Nor do the figures falsify this e.xpectation, for, as 
the diagrams on page lof) show, the number of ^Vidows per liOOO femRifes is 
higher than in any of the four contiguous Provinces, and than the average for 
India. Amonginales, both Provinces have a higher proportion of SviddwerS than 
Central India, Bombay and the average for all India, though th^y are beaten 
by the Punjab and the United Provinces. Both the figures, of course, are 
very much higher than the English ones. It is, how’ever, satisfactory to note 
that in every main I’eligion the proportion of widowed in both sexes has decreased, 
except among the Jain females. Enquiries made in the various States seem to 
.show that at present there is no marked movement in Eajputana towards 
relaxing the rules against the re-marriage of widows. In Ajmer-Merwara a slight 
tendency is noticeable, said to be due to the influence of the Arya Saraaj. In 
every religion except Christianity the proportion of widows still far exceeds 
that of widowers, which seems to show that, even among religions which do 
not actually forbid the re-marriage of widows, the custom is not popular. This 
feeling must be e.specially strong when one remembers the general shortage 
of females in all religions except the Jains. Even among the Arya Samajists, 
the proportion of widows among females is nearly three times as great as the 
corresponding one among males. Spite of all this, however, it is encouraging, 
whatever be the cause, to note that the number of widows under the age of 40 
has declined in the last decade by as much. as 28 ‘6 per cent in the Provinces 
combined, compared with a drop of only 2’l per cent in widows of all ages, and 
spite of an increase of 7'8 per cent in the general female population under 40 
years of age. 

8. Widow Re-marriage among certain Castes.— The principal castes 
in these Provinces which absolutely forbid widow re- marriage are Brahmans, 
Kajputs, Mabajans and Kayasthas, and it is impossible to believe that shortage 
of women in the caste has led to the prohibition, for, in all of them, except 
the Jain Mabajans, the males far outnumber the females. Some of the 
other castes, with fair social status and observers of the parda system, also 
follow the custom. Among these, however, should their widows re-marry, 
their fresh issue is legally recognized as legitimate. 

Among the selected castes in Subsidiary Table V, those with the highest 
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proportion of widowers are the Gola Purabs, Kayasthas, Mahajans and; 

Brahmans in Kajputana, and the 
Mahajans, Jats, Brahmans, and Gujars 
in Ajmer-Merwara. On the margin 
are noted the castes which have the 
largest proportion of widows. It 
will be seen that in either Province 
the Brahmans, Eajputs and Maha- 
jans, among whom the prohibition 
against widow re-marriage is strictest, 
have much the highest proportion. 

Of the other castes in Rajputana 
with a proportion of over 200 widows, 
it. is noticeable that the Sadhusand Bairagisare devotee castes, and theDarogas, 
Chakars, and Gola Purabs are the large 
illegitimate and hand-maiden castes. Of the 
two remaining ones, the Kayasthas forbid 
widow re-marriage, and the Kaim Khanis 
are Rajputs converted to Muliarnmadanism, 
who, however, retain most of the Hindu 
customs ; and evidently the Rajput prejudice 
against widow re-marriage lingers among them. 

In this connection it is curious to note that 
the Meos or Mewatis, the other large Rajput 
tribe converted to Islamism, have a very low 
proportion of widows, only 136 per 1,000. 

They are very probably more nearly related 
by descent to the Minas than to the Rajputs, 
and this, rather than the change in their 
religion, may account for widow re-marriage 
being allowed among them. 

The Hindu castes noted on the margin 
are some of the important ones which allow 
widow re-marriage generally, by the ndtd or 
dharejd ceremony. This is not quite such an 
honourable ceremony as that of ordinary marriage, but the issue from such 
marriages is recognized as legitimate. This custom, however, does not seem to 
reduce the proportion of widows very much, so Far any how as the Jats, Malis, 
Kumhars, and Gujars go. Perhaps they are being influenced towards discourag- 
ing the practice by the example of the higher castes. 

Nor does there seem very much connection, in the rest of the castes in the 
table, between their social position and the proportion of widows. For if we 
divide, for instance, the Rajputana ones into two groups of 150-200 and 100-150 
widows, we find, in the “ 150-200” group, 5 castes in Class IV of the social 

{ mecedence table of 1 90 1 , 3 of Class V, 1 of Class VI, 2 of Class VII and the four 
arge Musalman tribes of Pathaii, Saiyad, Shekh and Moghal ; and in the 
“100-150” group, 1 of Class IV, I of Class V, 2 of Class VI, 8 of Class VII 
and 4 Musalman castes. Much the same may be said of the Ajmer-Merwara ones. 

'The following brief notes may be of interest about these castes. Among 
the Ahirs, Chamars. Gujars, Kolis, Kurahars, Minas and Rawats, in most 
States the younger brother has a prior claim to his brother’s widow’s hand, and, 
in some cases, if the widow marries outside her late husband’s family, the new 
husband has to pay compensation to them. Among Jats and Malis the younger 
brother has a prior claim in some States, but in Bharatpur a Jat or a Mali widow, 
and in Kotah a M ali widow, is not allowed to marry any of her late husband’s 
brothers. Among Bhils and Merats in most cases a widow’s late- husband’s 
brothers have no prior claim to her hand. Among all these castes the customs 
differ very much, both with the locality and the caste, as to whether a higher 
price is paid for a virgin widow than for one who is not a virgin, and also for 
a widow of any kind than for an unmarried girl. In some cases it is higher, in 
some lower, and in others no difference is made. 

9. Mamag 0 among Children under 10 years of Age. — The expression 
“infant marriage” is usually applied in India to the marriage of children under 
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5 years of age. Both it and the marriage of children under 10 years have long 
been features of Indian life. But child-marriage is now being gradually admitted 

by the more educated Indian to be 
a grave social evil, mainly because 
of the perpetual widowhood which 
it may entail on an infant girl 
whose husband dies even before the 
actual consummation of the marri- 
age ; and it is said that, for this 
reason, the castes who absolutely 
forbid widow re-marriage are 
endeavouring to raise the marriage 
age among girls. Of these, the 
figures in Subsidiary T a b 1 e JV 
clearly show that the Mahajans 
and Rajputs are among the castes 
with the least pronounced tendency to infant marriage. It is satisfactory, 
moreover, to note that in Rajputana, spite of a very large increase among 
children u nder 5 years of age, the proportion borne by the married and widowed 
to the total females of these ages is less than half what it was in 1901. Among 
males it is just a third. The actual figures, excluding Chhabra, Pirawa, and 
Sironj, have dropped from 2,470 to 1,512 married males and 5,352 to 4,394 
married females. Taking the two age periods of 0-4 and 5-9 together, it may 
be pointed out that in 1901, in all India, married females under 10 years of age 
numbered 16 per 1,000 of the total female population. In these Provinces they 
then numbered only 11 per 1,000. They have now dropped to 9 per 1,000, 
This welcome tendenoy also shows itself in both Provinces, though not to such a 
marked extent, among those aged 5-9, In Ajmer-Merwara, it is true, there has 
been an increase in both sexes among the married under 5 ; but even now there 
are only 438 married females and 130 married males of these ages. 

In both Provinces the practice of early marriage is most marked among 
Hindus, and then among Musalmans. Between them and the remaining religions 
there is a great gap, as the figures on the margin above show. In no religion in Raj- 
putana does the practice of marriage, either under 5 or between 5 and 1 0, appear 
to be on the increase except with the Musalmans, Among them the proportion of 
married and widowed females under 5 has risen from 4 to 5 per 1,000 ; and between 
5 and 10 years, from 53 to 61 per 1,000, the actual figures (excluding Chhabra, 
Pirawa and Sironj) being 194 and 3,016 in 1901 and 3 10 and 3,506 in 1911. 

Among the selected castes in Subsidiary Table V the highest proportion of 
married males under 5 is in the Gujars, Jats, and Balais of Ajmer-Merwara, and 
the Bainbhis and Rebaris of Rajputana ; and of females, among the Rebaris, 

Bambhis, Kasais, and Jats in Rajpu- 
tana, and the Jats, Gujars and 
Kumhars in Ajmer-Merwara. In the 
5-11 period the Jats, Gujars, Kumhars, 
Balais, Charaars, Nais and Malis of 
Ajmer-Merwara, and the Rebaris, 
Kasais and Bambhis of Rajputana have 
the highest proportion of married males; 
and the Jats, Gujars, Malis, Kumhars, 
and Chamars of Ajmer-Merwara, and 
Kasais, Rebaris, Jats, Gujars, and 
Rangrez of Rajputana, that of married 
females. Excluding Christians, the 
Bhils, Meos, Moghals, Mahajans, Raj- 
puts, Kaim Khanis and Rawats are 
among those who show the least 
tendency to childhood marriage in 
. Rajputana among both sexes, and the 

^lyads among females. In Ajmer-Merwara Mers, Rawats, Merat 
Kathats, and Mahajans have the lowest proportions of married and widowed 
children of either sex. 

There are various theories as to the origin of the practice of infant . 
marriage,^ which, it is now being urged by the social .reformers, . is . not 
teally enjoined or condoned by the ancient Hindu scriptures. Some say it 
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is due to the uecessity of inarrying daughters within the narrow caste circle, and 
parents are therefore anxious to make the best match they can as soon as 
possible for their girls. But one would scarcely expect to find this reason apply 
to these Provinces, nor to castes such as the Jats, Gujars and Elumhars, where, 
owing to males so far outnumbering females, the choice of a husband must be 
wide. Another theory is, that it is the desire to protect the virtue of their 
females. But this could be efieeted by marriage betweeen 5 and puberty just 
as mucli as by marrying them olf under 5 years of age. For infant marriage 
does not in the least necessarily mean early sexual intercourse. This is seldom 
allowed before a girl attains puberty. 

10. Baby Marriage and Pre-natal Betrothal. — The Census statistics 
show that in Bajputann among those under 1 year of age there were 52 .married 

and 2 widowed males and 135 
married and 2 widowed females. 
Nearly all of these are among 
the Hindus, as the figures on the 
margin show. In Ajmer- Mer- 
wara there were only 10 females 
and 1 male of this age returned 
as married, and none as widowed. 
Practically all these entries, both 
as regards age and civil condition, 
were verified by very careful local 
enquiries made after the Census. 
There i.s therefore no doubt about their accuracy. They show that the practice 
of marrying babies still exists, but to a very slight extent. There has, however, 
been a marked propor- 
tional increase among 
the married and widow- 
ed babies of this age, es- 
pecially among females, 
most of which shows 
itself among Hindus, 
as will be seen from a 
perusal of the figures 
on the margin. The in- 
crease, how'ever, among 
married male babies is 
far less than the increase among the total male population of this age, and even 
among females it is less than the general increase. 

But it must not, of course, be assumed that all these baby marriages are 
cases of pre-natal betrothal. Extensive enquiries have been made throughout 
the Province as to what castes, if any, ever betrotli their children before birth. 
The custom still lingers in a few places. For instance, it is found among the 
K-unbis (Kurmis) in Jhalawar, Kotah and !Marwar ; the Chaubes in Karauli ; 
the Bambhis, Jats, Kumhars, Malis, Nais, Rebaris, and very occasionally among 
the Brahmans and Mahesris and other of the higher castes, in Marwar ; and, in 
Ajmer- Merwara, among these same castes as well as Rawats and Mers. In 
most of these cases the custom means nothing more than this, that in two 
families of great intimacy, should the wives become pregnant, an agreement is 
made between the jiarents that should the children be of opposite sexes, they 
will be betrothed to each other. In one caste in certain parts of Gujrat it is 
said that the practice bad its origin in the curious custom of celebrating marriages 
in the whole caste on one day only, once in every ten or twelve years ; 
unborn babies were, therefore, swept into the marriage net. This, however, does 
not apply to Rajputana. But among the Chaubes in Karauli the practice is 
said to be due to a system of exchange which has grown up from the scarcity 
of females. Accordingly, when A marries his daughter to B’s son, B promises 
to give his daughter in return to A’s son. But, should B have no daughter at 
the time, he promises to give one when born. Should no daughter be born to • 
him, he must find a wife for A’s son from among his nearest relatives. 

11. General Notes on Marriage Customs, etc.— Interesting articles on 
marriage customs, polygamy, exogamy, etc., will be found in Chapters V and 
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IX of the Rajputana Report of 1901. It is unnecessary to repeat them here, 
but the following brief notes may be of further interest. 

By law and custom a Musalman jnay have four wives and a Hindu 
two. But this privilege is not often taken advantage of, unless the first wife is 

barren or bears only female children. In one State 
. (aj Polygamy. it is reported that Minas and Gujars have one wife 

for every herd of twenty cattle they possess! The 
custom of Dharejd, by which a widow is married to her deceased husband’s 
younger brother, is common to many lower castes in most places, and often 
leads, of course, to a man having more than one wife. Polygamy is said to be 
on the deci’ease in Karauli ; this is ascribed partly to the increased cost of living, 
and partly to the influence of the Walterkrit Hitkarni Sabha, a society founded 
in Rajputana with the idea of reducing marriage expenses, and introducing other 
marriage reforms, etc., among Rajputs. The principles underlying the rules of 
this society are said to be slowly, leavening some of the other castes in Raj- 
putana. 

Among the Ahirs there is no fixed length of time which must elapse be- 
tween betrothal and consummation, and the average age at which consummation 

of marriage takes place is from 15-20 for boys and 
(6) Bride price, oge of from puberty^ to 1 6 among girls. Thej’’ cannot in- 
consummution,prohi- ter-marry with their father’s mother’s paternal and 

bited degrees, etc. maternal grand-mother’s goiras. Among Bkils the 

bride price, which is fairly stead}^ varies from 
about Rs. 20 in Mewar to Rs. 70 in Pungarpur and Banswara. The average 
age for consummation is 14 or 15 for girls and 18 or 20 for males. They are 
forbidden to marry into the gotra of their parents. A widow is not allowed 
in some places to marry a man living in the same village as her late husband. 
With Gujars the bride price may vary from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 and shows 
little tendency to rise. The age of consummation is from 13 to 15 for the 
girl and 16-18 for males. Neither the man nor woman may marry into their 
father’s or mother's goiras. In some paiis a widow may not marry any 
one in her late husband’s village. With Jais the bride price varies from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 200, and is said to have increased very much in some parts. The 
age of consummation varies from 13 to 16 for girls and 16 to 20 for boys. They 
may not marry into their parents’ or their maternal or paternal grand-mother’s 
goiras, though in some places this latter restriction is being relaxed. Amongst 
Minas there is no fixed price payable to the bride’s father. Consummation 
takes place about the age of 12 or 14 with girls and 15 to IS with boys. They 
may not marry into the goiras of their father, mother, or paternal and maternal 
grand-mothers. Only the poorest classes among the Rojpuis ever pay a price 
for their brides, the reverse practice holding good among the higher ranks. 
The price paid in the former case may rise to Rs. 200. The consummation age 
varies from 13 to 18 among gii’ls and 16 to 20 among males. Rajputs cannot 
marry inside their own goira, nor among their mother’s family, nor the descen- 
dants of their father’s sister or their own sister. Though pure Rajputs ^ strictly 
forbid the remarriage of widows, it is permissible among Natrayat Rajputs in 
Marwar. But the widow is not allowed to re-marry into her late husband’s nor 
her own father's or mother’s group, nor to marry any man in her late husband’s 
village. A breach of this latter rule is punished with, fine by the 
Dai bar. The Eawats of A jmer-Merwara pay anything between Rs. 96 and Rs. 140 
as a bride price, and the amount is rising, owing to the men being employed in 
Military and other Government service. The caste panches, however, depre- 
cate this tendency and punish the offenders with fines. The age of eonsumma^ 
tion varies from 12 to 15 with girls and 1 7 to 21 -with males. The caste is 
vague as to the terms of relationship within which marriage is forbidden, but 
they are tending towards the limits observed by the more orthodox Hindu 
castes. 

No trace of any custom of cousin marriage has been found among the 
, _ . . Ahirs, Bhils, Brahmans, Chamars, Gujars, Jats, 

(c) Coutnn marriage. Kayasthas, Kolis, Kumhars, Malis, Mers, Merats, 

Minas, Rajputs, and Rawats. 
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The couvade custom is that whereby, when a woman gives birth to a child. 
]ier husband takes to his bed for some day.s, as if ill. and undergoes medical 

treatment as tliougli he himself had borne the child. 
{d) Couvads Custom. ' The idea underlying it is supposed to be the aoknowl- 

edgnient on the part of the man that he is the real 
father of the child. No trace of the custom has been found in these Provinces. But 
the Census Superintendent of Nushalgarh has brought to notice a curious saying: 

Pomli Jane aur Pomla suiodivacl khdwe. 

“Pomli gives birth to a child, but Pomla eats the good things provided for 

her." 

The custom evidently existed somewhere among a tribe called Pomla. The 
expression is now used in a sarcastic sense for au}’- lazy, worthless fellow, who 
tries to profit by the labours of others. 

The only parts in which any traces of the curious Eastern system of 
marriage by service are found, are Jhalawar, Kotah, J^ushalgarh, Marwar, and 

Ajmer- Merwara. By it a man agrees to serve for a 

(e) Marriage by Service. certain time, which differs in each case, e.xtending 

sometimes to 8 or 10 years, in another man’s house, in 
return for which, at the end of his service, he receives the latter’s daughter in 
marriage. They are married with the ordinary ceremonies. No sexual inter- 
course of any kind is allowed before the formal marriage takes place. The usual 
name for a bridegroom of this sort is Ghar Jamdi or Ghar Jawdi. The custom 
is found chiefly among the Gujars in Jhalawar and Ajmer-Mez’wara, the Jats 
and Rebaris in Marwar and Ajmer- Merwara, the Lodas in Kotah, and the 
Kunbis in Marwar. 

Among the Bhils in Kushalgarh it is said that the father endeavours to 
conceal liis presence from the elders of the family, at the time of his wife’s 

/j-i ^ j .1 ^ -n confinement, as if he had done some wrong. Among 

(f) Conduct of ic a ter Minafi in Bharatpur it is the custom for the father 

not to enter the room where the child is born lor six 

days after its birth. Among those of Dholpur it is said that if a child is born 

in Mul Nahhatra (that i.s, some inauspicious time), the father does not send his 
clothes to the wash nor shave himself for 27 days. Among the Minas of Bunrii 
the father touches no food till the priest has named the child. In Sirohi, if the 
priest says that a Mina child has been born at an unpropitious hour, the father 
absents himself from the house for at least seven and sometimes up to 27 days. 
Among some of the Marwar Bhils, when a father first sees the infant’s face, he 
places a four or eight-anna bit in the infant’s hands or a lump of gur in its mouth. 

Among the Bhils in the Southern States the name-giving ceremony takes 
place soon after the birth of a child, generally when it commences to take its 

mother’s milk. The Jogi or Bhil priest suggests the 

(g) Name-giving. name, which is often taken from' the day of the week 

on which it was born, or some hill, stream, forest, etc., in 
the neighbourhood. Often the females of the neighbourhood collect together and 
choose the child’s name. The ceremony is performed by the paternal aunt or 
maternal uncle of the child, and after the ceremony the women are given liquor. 
Among those in Marwar a Srimali Brahman or a Gurda is generally, but 
not always, consulted about the name when the ehild is five or six days old. He 
receives as his fee a coooanut or flour, ghi and pur, and after referring to the 
horoscope, he suggests a few names, one of which is given to the child on the 
day the mother purifies herself. In some parts it is the custom not to give any 
name which is already held by a member of the family. Among the .\lers and 
Hindu Merats of Ajmer-Merwara the Brahman suggests certain names, after 
making certain astronomical calculations, out of which the father chooses one. 
With the Minas the custom is much the same, the ceremony being perforzned 
generally after the well-worship ceremony. 

Among the Bhils of the Southern Division the ear-piercing ceremony gener- 
ally takes place when the child is two or three years old. A goldsmith is called, 

who pierces the ear and puts a ring of some kind in it. 

(h) Ear-piercing. The near relatives or some of the neighbouring women, 

who are invited to the ceremony, are then fed with a 
porridge of Indian corn. Sometimes the piercing is done by one of the parents or 
an old woman in the house. 
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Among the Minas the ceremony takes place betYreen one. and Hve years old 
and siniultaneonsly Yvith the tonsure ceremony (mundan ), in which the aunt takes 
the child in her lap and the family barber shaves it. The aunt receives a bodico as 
a present for the service. Nose-piercing is not allowed. In some places the 
ear-piercing ceremony takes place at some particular spot where the spirit of 
one of the forefathers is supposed to reside. 

Among the jl/ers and Hindu ]\‘lerats of Ajmer-Merwara, on the death of an 
infant, a portion of the floor is washed and liped, and the dead body laid on it. It 

is then shaved, bathed in hot water, and wrapped up in 
(i) Sispoml of Bodies of a cloth, in one corner of which are placed some pice; 

Children Dying in after which it is carried to tlie burial place. After 
Infancy. burying the body the funeral p-^rty return home and 

bathe. Among the Hliils of the Southern Division the 
body of a child dying in infancy is buried. In Kushalgarh, if it dies when 
teething has once commenced, it is burnt. In Marwar, if it dies before it is old 
enough to feed on grain, it is buried in the cremation ground. If it is a boy its 
body is covered with white cloth, and if a girl with red. A burning cake of dung 
is applied to the child, as a mark of Hinduism, before burying it. In Dungarpur, 
a stone nearly a foot long is erected over its grave to prevent its becoming an 
evil spirit. Among Mmas, children djdng before the age of fi%'e are buried. 

The' treatment of a. woman dying in child-birth among the Bhils of the 
Southern States consists sometimes of an incantation 
(i) Treritment of Women ceremony, but usually her body is simply cremated like 
Dying in Child-birth, that of any other woman. In Dungarpur, should the 

child die with the woman, a stone about two feet long, 
with their supposed likeness delineated on it, is erected on the cremation ground. 
Among the Minas in Warwar, if the woman dies leaving her infant alive, the 
following precautions are taken to prevent her spirit haunting the house, the idea 
being that the yearning for her child would make her do so. Mustard seeds, 
sometimes mixed with pieces of brooms, are scattered on the waj’’ behind her 
bier, and some seeds are put into her mouth. Sometimes her feet are fettered 
and her locks cut off, and nails are fixed in the house walls. This superstition 
about her turning into a spirit is based also on the belief that, because she died 
in confinement, she would become a resident in Malichwdrd, or Hell ; to escape 
which, she has no course left hut to tiu*n into a spirit. The object of scattering 
the mustard seeds is, that much of the spirit’s limited time at night would be 
taken up in picking up the mustard seeds, and thus it would be unable to reach 
the house ! The well-known ceremony of Putal Bidi is performed to free her 
from the state of a spirit. Among the Minas in Bundi a somewhat similar 
ceremony takes place at the death of a woman whose cliild has died in her womb 
or been still-born. Their bodies are carried together to the cremation ground to 
be burnt, and on the way mustard seeds and bits of brooms are scattered, and a 
little raw thread is wrapped round the thorns and bushes by the side of the road 
the procession goes along. Should a woman die just before the child is actually 
deliveicd, the child is cut out of the womb. 

The following is a brief epitome of the usual procedure in a Bhil family in 
the Southern States on the birth of a child. A few days before and alter the 
birth the mother is forbidden to take curds or curd water; and in some cases meat, 

pepper, and acids are forbidden for about 30 days 
(h) Miscellaneous Ceremo- after. The woman who helps in the delivery stays 
nies at Birth. with the mother, and an arrow is placed on the bed 

near the child to keep off evil spirits. The mother is 
secluded in the house with closed doors to prevent cold, and is not allowed 
to touch anything in the house or do any work. Her plates, etc., are kept 
separate. Between the fifth and tenth day after delivery the mother is bathed 
and dressed in holiday attire. Belatives and friends assemble, and she is 
made to sit facing the sun, with an arrow in her hand. Blour is then scat- 
tered in the courtyard, and after distribution of rohra (porridge) and liquor the 
gathering disperses. Among the Miiias the mother is secluded in a warm room 
lor about 10 days. Great care is taken to keep a cat out of the room. If the 
midwife, or other attendant, has to leave the mother’s room she is not allowed to 
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re-euter it without first pux-ifying her clothes by sprinkling some cow urine on them. 
After her confinement the mother has to live on gur and milk f >r three days, 
after which she is given light food. After tlxo family priest has chosen an 
auspicious day for the purification ceremonies, the house is washed, the floor 
Hj^ed and Ganges water mixed with cow urine is sprinkled over it. Earthen 
vessels are changed, and old clothes washed. But the mother is not allowed to 
go out of the house till the 30th day, on which she is again purified, this being 
called the Jalwd or Jalpujnn ceremony, when she goes to a well, tank or river 
with other females to wmrship. 

Among Bhils and Minas, sneezing is considered of good omen; so is the 
grinding of teeth in a male child. In a female child it 
(ej Superstiiiont. is inauspicious. In Jaipur and one or two other States 
it appears to be inauspicious in either sex. 

Among none of these tribes is there any custom at birth which appears to 
be connected with the idea of transmigration, etc., such as the burial of children 
at the threshold to facilitate the return of the soul to the mother. 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Distribution by Main Age periods and Civil Condition of 10,000 

of each Sex and Main Religion. 
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40 and over... 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — Proportion of the Sexes by Civil Condition at Certain "Ages for Main 

Religions and Natural Divisions. 

RAJPUT ANA AND AJMBR-MBBWARA. 


NUJIBER of females per 1,000 MALES. 
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CHAPTER Vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


SuD.siDiARY Table V . — Distribution by Civil Condition 


DiSTKinoTioN or 1,000 Males of Each Age hy Civir. Condition, 
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CHAPTER Viii, 


EdiEostiottm 

1. Nature of Discussion, and Definition of “Literacy.”— Though the 
title of this .Chapter is the high-sounding one of “ Education,” a subject which- is 
now a-da 3 ’’S seriously eugagihg the attention of Indian statesmen and politicians 
and is likely to do still more so for many decades to come, it must not be iin- ' 
agined that the question will he dealt with here from any much wider point of ' 
view than that of the capacity of the people to read and write. It Avould, in 
fact, be much more appropriate were the Chapter to bear the heading “Literacy.” 

For Census purposes the word literacy- has undergone a slight change in 
meaning at each of the last three Censuses. In 1891 the term included, though 
it also Sstinguished, those who were learning to read and write. In 1901 it 
included only those who were actually able to read and write. But, as 
it was found that many, who were only just able to write their names or 
with great difficulty to read a printed character,, were ,returned -as literate, the . 
meaning of the term was further circumscribed at the recent Census by 
imposing a test of literacy. This test was the ability to read and' write personally ' 
a letter in ordinary handwriting. The effect of this vaiying definition on the '^ 
education statistics at each census will be discussed further on. 

A separate column in the schedules was also filled in for those who were 
literate in English. Except for this, no attempt was made in the Provinces . 
generally to follow the 1901 practice of recording the particular language of 
literacy, though some of the individual States did so for tlieir own purposes. . 

2. Data for Discussion.— 

Imperial Table VIII contains details of general literacy and literacy 
in English, by Provinces, States or Districts, Cities, main 
religions and age periods. f 

Imperial Table IX gives details of general literacy and literacy in 
English for selected castes in each of the two Provinces. 

At the end of this Chapter, 

Subsidiary Table I shows for each Province, each religion, and age ■ 
periods, the number per rnille of each s*x who ai’e literate 
generally. It also shows the number peMiille of each sex, 
but not by age periods, of those literate infenglish. 

Subsidiary Table II gives the number of literate peiVmille of each 
sex, by age periods, in each Natural Di'visiom and State or 
District. # 

Subsidiary Table II I shows the number of literate p.^\mille of each 
sex, by each main religion in each Natural.^')ivision, and 
State or District. . . . 

' Subsidiary Table JP gives details for literacy iii English per 10,000 
of each sex, by age periods, in each Natm-al Division, and 
State or District, and also the 1901 figures for “all ages” 
only. 

Subsidiary Table V shows the prog)-ess of literac}' in each Province, 
Natural Division, and State or District, in each sex, and 
by cei'taiu age periods, since 1891 in Ajmer-Merwara 
and 1901 in Rajputana. Literacy statistics were not 
recorded in the Rajputana States in 1891. 
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Subsidiary Table VI contains literacy figures by sexes for .some of ' 
tbe most important castes in the Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table VII shows the increase in the number of educa-- 
tional establishments and their pupils in Ajmer- Merwara 
since 1891. 

Subsidiary Table VIII states the main results of the University 
Examinations in each of the three last Census years in 
Aj raer- M er wara. 

Subsidiary Table IX contains statistics illustrating the growth 
in the circulation of newspapers since 1891. 

Subsidiary Table X shows the number of books published in the 
last two decades. 

3. Extent of Literacy in Provinces.— Out of every 1,000 males 124 
are literate in Ajmer-Merwara and only 59 in Rajputana. Among females only 
18 out of every 1,000 are literate in Ajmer-Merwara and 2 in Rajputana. In 
Ajmer-Merwara 23 per 1,000 males and 8 per 1,000 females are literate in 
English, compared with 2 males and ‘2 females in Rajputana. 


General literacy In main Provinces. 


Literacy in English in main Provinces. 
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70 
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Burma 
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62 

Punjab 
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•76 
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United Provinces 

5-0 

Punjab 

8-0 

United Provinces- 

•67 
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Buluchistau 

4-7 

Central Provinces 

6'4 

Central Provinces 

•62 

North-West Pron. 


Tlehar and Orissa 

3-9 

United Provinces 

4-9 
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•46 
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Central Provinces 

2-9 

Behar and Orissa 

4-1 

Central India... 
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Judging by the Census statistics, as the figures above show, Rajputana is more 

backward in male education than any of the main ■ 
(a) Rajputana. Provinces in India except the North-West Frontier, 

Baluchistan, and Central India. It is quite the most 
backward as regards female education and literacy in English. Its proportion 
of educated males is less than ^th, and of females about -g’jth, of those in the 
most educated Province, namely Burma. Literacy in Burma, however, appears 
phenomenally advanced. Leaving that Province out of consideration the pro- 
portion of literate males in Rajputana amounts to only fth of the number in 
Bengal, and of literate females to only just under -^th of the number in Bombay, 
which are the two most advanced Provinces in these respects. The Province, 
of course, with which it is fairest to compare Rajputana is Central India, which, 
likewise, consists entirely of Native States. Of the two, Rajputana is far more 
advanced in male education, there being 59 literates among every 1,000 males in 
the Province, compared with only 48 in Central India. As regards female 
education there is little to. choose between them, Central India having slightly 
the better figure of 2'6 compared with 2-5. As for a knowledge of English, 
Central India has slightly the better record in both sexes, the figures being 3-5 • 
and '28 compared with 2T and T6 in Rajputana. 

Ajmer-Merwara takes a far higher place than Rajputana, namely,' fourth ' 
among the Provinces in male, and third in female, literacy. And as regards 

literacy in English the Province has a higher average 
{b) Ajmer-Merwara. in either sex than any other Province. This high 

position held by Ajmer-Merwara, especially as regards 
literacy in English, is due partly to its large .proportion of Europeans . and;, . 
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Anglo-Indians, Excluding them the figures would be as low as 17'3 and '9 for 
rnales and females in English literacy, and 118’8 and 11 '3 respectively in general 
literacy. This would lower it to second place among males and seventh place 
among females in English, and to fifth and fourth places respectively in general 
literacy. But still more is its high position due to its large percentage of urban 
population. The figures in paragraph 18 of Chapter I show that Ajmer- 
Merwara has a far larger urban population in proportion to its numerical size 
than any other Province, and one naturally expects to find education more 
advanced in towns than villages. Excluding Ajmer city the figures for general 
literacy would drop to QQ'.t among males and 7'3 among females, and those for 
English literacy to 9 '2 and '8 respectively. 

4. Extent of Literacy in Natural Divisions.— The most literate of the 
Natural Divisions, in either sex, is the Western, as the diagram below shows; 
but it is far surpassed by Ajmer-Merwara. 
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The Eastern Division has the smallest percentage in either sex. One would 
not have expected it to be beaten by the Southern Division with its very large 
Animistic population, among which, as Subsidiary Table I shows, education is 
practically non-existent. But the Southern Division figures are somewhat 
abnormally swelled by the Sirohi ones. The exclusion of this State, whose 
condition is somewhat exceptional, as pointed out in paragraph 6 infra, reduces • 
the proportion of literate females in the Division to 2’1, which is lower than any. 
But, though the male figure is reduced thereby from 62 to 59, it still remains 
higher than the Eastern Division one. In 1901 the respective position of the 
Divisions was the same as now. 

In English literacy the order is different. Among males the Eastern ‘ 
Division comes first and the Southern Division last. Among females the 
Southern Division is an easy first and the Western last. But if tSirohi be 
excluded the Southern Division drops to last place. Education in English has 
made more advance in the recent decade in the Eastern llivision than in the 
others, and it is, in fact, the only one which, so far as males go, shows any im- 
provement at all over 1901. 

5. Literacy by Age Periods. — Taking the age periods separately we find 
that among males in both Provinces the highest proportion of educated ones is 
among those aged 20 and over, and the figures decline with each age period as 
they near childhood. Among females in Rajputana the highest proportion of 
literates is among those aged 15-20. Then come the ‘ 20 and over’ females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the highest proportion is, likewise, among those aged 
15-20. But in this Province there are far more literates among those aged 
10-15 than in the ‘20 and over’ period. 

As regards literacy in English the highest figures among males in both 
Provinces is in the ‘15-19’ period, and then in the ‘20 and over’ period. 
Among females the order in both Provinces is ‘15-19,’ ‘10-14,’ ‘20 and over,’ 
and ‘0-9.’ 

6. Extent of Literacy in States and Districts.-;-No State in Rajputana 

has such a high percentage of literates in either sex as 
-{a) General Literacy. has the British District of Ajmer, and none, except 

Sirohi, such a high one as the other British District 
of Merwara. The most literate State in Rajputana in either sex is Sirohi, . 
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•\vhero the proportions of literates are as high as 93 and 7 per mille of each sex. 

The same was the case in 1901. This high 
figure is partly due to a rather large proportion 
of Clu’istians in its population, but, even exclud- 
ing them, Sirohi would still have the highest 
figure among males (89-7) and the second highest 
among females (4‘8}. Tlie presence in a small 
State of the European Station of Mount Abu, 
the Cantonment at Erinpura, and the fairly large 
railway centre, with its workshops at Abu Road 
have more to do with the high figure. And if 
we exclude these three units the figures drop to 
77 and 3 in the two sexes. But even so Sirohi 
would only bo surpassed by Shahpura (89), 
Partabgarh (S7) and Kishangarh (32) in male 
education. These four are among the smallest 
of the States. It is said that a large number of 
Mahajans, who have business connections with the 
Bombay side but reside in Sirohi State, maintain 
small private schools of their own in various parts 
of the State, in which they have their children 
taught to read and write Gujrati, and simple 
arithmetic. They import Gujrati teachers. A 
certain number of Brahmans, too, help to suppoi’t 
these schools. This may account for the con- 
titiued high standard of literacy in the State. 
Among the larger States, Marwar (70), Jaipur 
(6l)and Mewar (GO) have the best records for 
males ; wl)ile, for females, there is little to choose 
between Bharatpur, Marwai*, Kotah, and Bikaner, 
all boasting of about 3 literate females per mille I 
Bholpur has the lowest figure for males (30) 
and then Bundi (44). Dholpur was the bottom 
of the list in 1901 also. Mewar, Bundi, 
Alwar and Tonic appear to pay less attention to 
female education than any others, none of them 
being able to produce more than about one 
literate woman in 1,000. 

The standard of literacy in the two British 
of Ajmer and Merwara is, as noted above, exceptionally high. In 

Ajmer there are 135 
literate malesand 16 
females per mill e, 
compared with Eaj- 
putnna’s best of 93 
and 7. Even if we 
exclude Ajmer city, 
which embraces a 
large percentage of 
the literate popula- 
tion, the figures are 
still as high as 103 
for males and 8 for 
females, which is 
much better than 
the Native States' 
best. Merwara lias 
91 literate males and 
6 females per mille, 
which figures are 
nly beaten by 
Sirohi. 
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As regards a literate knowledge of English, Ajmer district, of course, easily 
takes first place in either sex. Even excluding 
(h) EiiglisK Literacy. Ajtner city it holds first place as regai’ds males, but 

drops to .second as regards females. Sirohi again comes 
second. Even if we exclude from the State all Christians it still has the best 

figure among the 
States for males, 
though it dro])s be-* 
low Jai|)Ur, Kish- 
angarh and 13 ha rat- 
pur for females. 
iMerwara district 
boasts of f) males 
in 1,000 who know 
English ■ and -'2 
females ! Among.st 
the remaining units 
there is very little 
diffusion of a know- 
ledge of English. 

5 of the States have 
only 3 males per 
mille who are litei'- 
ate in the language, 

6 have only 2 per 
mille, 2 have 1 per 
mille, and G have 
even less than 1. 

Among females, of course, the figures arc still wor.se. In 3 units there is not 
a single female literate in the language, and in all the rest, except Sirohi and 
Ajmer, there is less than I per mille. 

7. Literacy by Religions.— Excluding Brahmos, Buddhists, and Jews, 
•whose total numbers are only 82, 2, and 31 respectively, the proportion of 

literacy in each sex, among the religions in Eajputana, 
(a) Hajpuiana. is as noted on the margin. In both sexes the Par&is 

have by far the highest proportion. This is probably 
greatl}^' due, so far as males go, to the small proportion of children among them, 
as they have fewer below the age of 10 than any of the other main religions. 

In both sexes the Christians come next. 

• Their high position is, of course, due to the 
number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
among them. Taking the figures fur Indian 
Christians only they drop to fourth place 
among males, being surpassed by Parsis. Ar- 
yas, and Jains; but the}’- still retain second 
place among the females. I'his is eloquent 
testimony to the educational zeal and success 
of the Christian missionaries. It must also 
be pleasing to the Arya Samajists to be able 
to show sueh good returns, as they, too, devote 
themselves keenl}' to education. They come 
third in either sex, though as regards female 
education, they are still a very long way off 
the Christians and Parsis. Between them 
and the Jains, -ndio have the next best record 
in female education, there is a very big drop 
from 197 to 13 per 1,000. The state of female 
education generally is, indeed, at a very low ebb among the older religions, and 
among Musalmans and Hindus only 3 and 2 females respectively in every 1,000 
can read and write'! 

Looking at the relative state of education in the two sexes the religions of 
the greatest nvimefical importance cut a very sorry figure in female education,, 
for, whereas among Pansis and Christians there is not so veiy much difference- 
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ill tlie sexes, and even among Aryas literate males' are in the proportion of only 
just under 3 to every 1 literate female, the proportion among Jains is abouf38 
to 1, among Hindus about 24 to 1, and among Musalmans about 15 to 1. A-inong 
Sikhs it is about 8 to 1. The Jain neglect of female education is striking, for 
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among males tliey nave the very high proportion of 503 per 1,000, which is more 
than 10 times the Hindu figure, more than 11 times that among Musalmans, 
and nearly 6 times that among Sikhs. 

Though Hindus have a slightly better record among males than Mu.sal- 
mans, the two religions change places among females. There is not, therelore, 
much support in the Rajputana figures lor the theory that Musalmans are 
far more backward in education than Hindus. This remark, however, must be 
modified by the reservation that, as the figures in Subsidiary Table IV of Chap- 
ter I show, the Musalmans have a far larger proportion of their numbers living 
in urban areas than any other of the main religions except Christians, the pro- 
portion being more than three times as great when compared with Hindus, and, 
as facilities for education are far greater in urban than rural areas, we should 
expect for this reason a larger proportion of literates among them. 

The figures in Ajmer^Merwara, both as regards the actual proportions 
within the religions themselves and their relative positions to other religions, . 
(h\ A^-mPr.Mprvmrn much the Same as in Rajputana, except that, of 

^ ' course, the figure in nearly every religion except 

Parsis is higher. Christians rob the Parsis of first place in either se.x, and, 
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whereas in Rajputana Hindus show' a better proportion among males and a 
worse one among females than do Musalmans, the exact reverse is the case in 
A.jmer-Merwara. 


In both Provinces no religion attempts to contend with Animism for the 
(c) General “ w'Onden spoon” of education in either sex ! Animists 

’ ■ being mainly forest tribes, education may be said to 

be practically non-existent among them. 

So far as the education of children under 10 goes in Pajputana, non-Indian 
Christians. Parsis, Ar 3 'as, and Indian Christians have tlie best records in either 
sex, the other religions coming very far behind, showing that even among the 
rising generation they are slow to avail themselves of their opportunities. Nor, 
here again, is there very much to choose betw'een Musalmans and Hindus in this 
respect. And in both religions the condition of education among the children is 
even more backward, compared with other religions, than it is among the popu- 
lation generally. This state of affairs is much the same in Ajraer-Merwara. 


8. Advance in Education. — The greate.st value of the Literacy Tables, 
perhaps, is that they form, to a certain extent, a gauge of the spread of 

education. Put unfortunately, this is just w'here the 
( «) By Provinces. change in the definition of the term “ literate,” referred . 

to in paragraph 1 above, is most likely to destroy the 
usefulness of the statistics. The figures on the margin will show at a glance the 
extent to which education is keeping pace with or outstripping the growth in 

population. 
In Rajputa- 
na it appears 
that illiteracy 
among males 


population, 
and that the 
percentage of 
increase in 
literacy is less 

than half that in the population. Some of this, no doubt, is due to the stricter 
definition of the term “ literate.” For this reason, proportions have also been 
worked out and given, side by side, for those over 10 years of age, for it is just 
among the children w'ho are learning at school that the effect of the narrower 
definition would make itself felt. Many of them who could just read and write 
a little were returned among the literates in 1901. These figures will be referred 
to further on. 

The progress in female education is more cheering. The population has 
increased a little quicker than have the illiterates, and the percentage of increase 
among the literates is more than 6 times as great as that in the general popula- 
tion. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, even among ‘ all ages.’ literate males have increased 
more rapidlj' (9’5 per cent) than males generally (G'O per cent); and among 
literate females the percentage of increase is about 16 times as great as that 
among the general female population. 

The percentage of increase in English literacy amongst males in both Pro- 
vinces is about 5 times that in general literacy. Amongst females the reverse 
is the case, and general education is making much, faster strides among them 
in bo:h Provinces than education in English. This, of course, is not to be 
W'ondered at, as education in their own vernacular must spread much more before 
one can expect females to be educated in English. 

From the figures for those over the age of 10, to which reference has been 
made above, a very hopeful view of the spread of education seems justified In 
both Provinces, for, whereas there has actually been a decline of 'G per cent 
among the population over 10 years of age in either sex in Kajputana, the 
number of literates has increased bj'’ 5 '6 per cent among males and 49 '5 per cent 
among females. 
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In Ajmer- Merwara the decline in males over 10 years is 3’7 per cent, but 
the increase in literacy among them is 11*0 per cent. Among females over 
10 the figures are still better, for literacy has increased by 67*1 per cent, while 
the population has declined by 7*2 per cent. 

As regards English literacy the figures for males, over 10 in both Provinces 
are even more hopeful, though they are not so good among females. In 
Ajmer-Merwara the knowledge of English among females over 10 has not 
grown so rapidly as it has among those of ‘ all ages,’ showing that the younger 
generation of girls are now being taught the language. 

Comparing the advance made in education in each State, relatively to other 
States, the tabular statements in paragraph 6 supra, show that amongst males 

Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, 
(b) By States and Districts. Karauli, Kotah, Merwara, Partabgarh, and Shahpura, 

have all improved their position, the improvement 
being most marked in Kotah, which -has risen from 21st to 13th place, and in 
Jaipur, which is now 9th instead of 17th. Alwar, Bundi, Dungarpur, Kishan- 
garh, Kushalgarh, Marwar, Me\par, and Tonk have all dropped in the list, the 
most marked differences being in JDungarpur and Kushalgarh, which fall from 
9th and 12th places respectively to 16th and 20th. The figures for female 
education are so small that the relative variation in the States is not of much 
interest; but the proportion of literate females shows the greatest improvement 
in Jhalawar, where it has risen from 1 *9 to 5*6, Partabgarh (*8 to 3‘9), Bharat- 
pur (1*1 to 3'1), Dungarpur (-6 to 2*6) and Dholpur ( 5 to 2*4). 

Looking to the individual progress since 1901 in the States themselves, we 
find from Subsidiary Table V that Alwar shows a decline in the number of 
literate males for ‘ all ages ’ and at the periods of ‘ 10-1 5,’ and ‘ 1 5-20 ’ ; Bundi for 
‘all ages’ and at ‘15-20’; Dungarpur for ‘all ages’ and at ‘15-20’ and ‘20 
and over ’; Karauli and Jaisalmer at ‘15-20’; Kishangarh for ‘all ages’ and 
at ‘ 20 and over ’ ; Kushalgarh, Marwar, Mewar, Sirohi, for ‘ all ages ’ and at 
each age period ; Shahpura at ‘20 and over’; and Tonk for ‘all ages’ and at 
‘10-15’ and ‘20 and over,’ As regards female education there are fewer 
States which show any decline at all. In Alwar there is a decrease in ‘ all ages ’ 

and at ‘15-20’; in 
Kishangarh at ‘20 
and over ’ ; in Kotah 
at ‘ 10-15 ’ ; in Lawa 
at ‘15-20’; in 
Marwar in ‘all ages,’ 
and at ‘ 10-15,’ and 
‘ 1 5-20 ' ; in Mewar 
in ‘all ages’ and at 
‘ 20 and over ’ ; in 
Shahpura at ‘15-20’ 
and ‘ 20 and over ’ ; 
in Tonk at ‘ all ages ' 
and each age period. 
It may be of interest 
to the Tonk authori- 
ties to note that edu- 
cation in its outlying 
parganas of Chhabra, 
J^irawa and Sironj is 
much more backward 
than in the rest of the State. In these parganas there are only 24 literate 
males and *5 literate females in every thousand, compared with 54 and 1*3 in 
the, other parganas, or — excluding Tonk city— -38 and '4 per mille. 

A fairer test of progress in the individual States, however, owing to the change 
in the definition of “ literate,” is to take the figures for all over 10 years of age. 
If this be done it will be seen from the marginal statement that, excluding the 
Lawa Thakurate, much the greatest progress among males has been made in 
Kotah, where the increase in literate is as much as 127 per cent. After Kotah 
there is a very big drop to Bikaner (38 per cent), then comes Dholpur, the State 
which, both in 1901 and now, shows the lowest proportion of literate males. 
Only 6 States show a decline, namely Marwar (24 per cent), Tonk (11 per 
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cent), Sirohi (9 per cent), Alwar (8 per cent), Kisliangarh (7 per cent), 
Kushalgarh (1 per cent) In female education the greatest improvement is 
in Dungarpur (555 per cent), Dholpur (465 per cent), Partabgarh (432 per cent), 
Kotah (285 per cent), Jhalawar (199 per cent), Kushalgarh (175 per cent), 
Bharatpur (161 per cent), Jaipur (150 per cent), Jaisalmer (133 per cent), 
Bundi (l04 per cent). None of the others show an improvement amounting 
to 100 per cent. Tonk ( - 43 per cent), Marwar ( - 8 per cent), Alwar ( - 7 per 
cent), Shahpura ( — 3 per cent) all show actual decreases. It seems certain that 
at least some of these declines in literacy in both sexes among those over 10 
years of age is due to the inability of the Darbars to make their educational 
machinery keep up with the increase in population. But it is hoped that it is no 
longer possible to predicate of any of them the remarks made by the Diwan of 
Bharatpur in 1895-7 on the condition of education in that State in those days. 
He wrote ; “ Education is very much neglected and is consequently backward 
in the State.” And again, “there seems no properly fixed standard for the 
schools, and the masters teach any book they like, and have classes arranged 
according to their fancies. Of the Mofassil School Teachers, I can safely say 
that many of them cannot write a common letter without blunders, cannot work 
out sums in rule of three, and their knowledge of geography is so limited that they 
do not even know the difference as to whether Asia is a continent or an animal.” 

Every State, except Mewar and Marwar, when compared with 1901, shows an 
improvement in literacy in English among males. As regards females there is 
an improvement in all except Bikaner, Karauli, Kishangarh, Partabgarh, Shah- 
pura, Sirohi, Merwara, and Mewar ; but in any case the figures in all these, 
except Sirohi and Merwara, are so small that the variation is of no importance. 

Taking the progress in the various religions, no religion in Rajputana has 
kept pace, in its educational efforts among males, with its own numerical growth, 

except the Jains and Musalmans, as the figures below 
(c) By Religions. show. In female education progress has outstripped 

numerical growth among the Hindus, Jains and Musal- 
mans. But when considering these remarks, it must be remembered that, as the 
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figures on the margin of paragraph 8 (a) supra, show, the great bulk of the 
increase in the population in the recent decade has been among those under 10 
years of age, among whom, with the stricter definition of literacy, little if 
any apparent progress in literacy can be looked for. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, among Hindus, Aryas, and Musalmans alone is the 
increase in male literacy less than the increase in the population, and Jains are 
the only ones among whom female literacy has not increased at a greater rate 
than the population. In each religion, except Hinduism and Muhammadanism, 
so far as males go, general literacy has increased faster than English literacy, in 
Rajputana. - In Ajmer-Merwara English literacy has grown more rapidly than 
general literacy in every religion. 
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9. Education in Selected Castes. — Looking at the figures in Subsidiary 
Table VI for the principal castes and races of the Provinces, it will be seen that, 

among males in both Provinces, the Kayasthas —the 

(а) General Literacy. great ‘writer’ caste — easily hold first place. In Ajmer- 

Merwara they only number 2,4.39, but in Rajputana 
there are 23,610 of them. Then, excluding the Goanese, who only number 163 
and 237 in the two Provinces, come Indian Christians- Next to these three 
castes, the Mahajans are a long way the best-educated in both Provinces. One 
would expect this among the great trading castes. Next, but a long way after 
them, come in Rajputana the Musalman tribe of Saiyad, the ascetic Sadhus, 
and the Brahmans, all of whom have a proportion of over 100 literate per 
mille. In Ajmer- Merwara, to name them in order, the Brahmans, Saiyads, 
Rajputs, Pathans and Shekhs all have a proportion of over 100. The standard 
of education among the Rajputs in Rajputana is much lower than in Ajraer- 
Merwara, the figures being 41 and 168 respectively. The least-educated among 
the selected castes are the Barabhis, Rebaris, Oharaars, Raigars, Bhils, Bhangis, 
Balais, Rawats, Kurahars, Meos, Gujars, Minas, Mails, Jats, Kasais, Ahirs, 
Nais, and Fakirs, none of whom have a proportion of over 10. Among the 
Bhils only 1 in 1,000 can read and write ! 

As regards the social position of the Hindu castes those of the highest 
standing are among the most literate. But the Nais in Ajmer-Merwara take a 
much higher place than their social rank would lead one to expect. 

Turning to female education the position is much the same, except as 
regards Mahajans. In Rajputana, Indian Christians, Goanese, Kayasthas, 
Sadhus, and Saiyads have the best figures, all over 20 per mille. The differ- 
ence between the lowest figure of 262 (Goanese) among Christians and the 
highest of 68 (Kayasthas) among the Hindus or Musalmans is eloquent of the 
difference of treatment which the sex receives in the religion of the West in 
matters of education. After the Saiyads there is a big drop to the Rajput 
figure of 9. It is intei'esting to note that the Mahajans sink even below the 
Rajputs ; and that in Rajputana the Brahmans are lower even than the Maha- 
jans and the Moghals, their figure being no higher than 5 per mille. In Ajmer- 
Merwara the order is — Indian Christians, Goanese, Kayasthas, Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Mahajans, all of which have a proportion of over 20 per mille. 

As regards English education in Rajputana those castes with the best 
record are Goanese, Indian Christians, and Kayasthas, the figures varying 

from 306 in the former to 115 per mille in the last. 

(б) English Literacy. This high position of the Kayasthas is very striking. 

After them comes a big drop to the Saiyads (26), and 
from them another big drop to the Moghals (8). Then come the Pathans (7), 
Brahmans (6), Shekhs and Mahajans (6), and then another drop to the Rajputs 
(2). The attitude towards English education among Mahajans, who, except for 
the Kayasthas, hold premier place as regards general literacy, is a curious one. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, Kayasthas easily hold the first place, beating even the 
Goanese and Indian Christians. Affter these three, but a long way off', come the 
Brahmans, Saiyads, Pathans, Mahajans, Rajputs, and Shekhs. Considering 
their somewhat low position in the social grades the figures for the Nais (6 per 
mille) and Mails (5), who come next, are high, 

A literate knowledge of English among the females of these castes is, of course, 
very scarce. In both Provinces the Goanese have the high figures of 1 67 and 159, 
and the Indian Christians of 92 and 82 per mille. Par away come the Kayasthas 
(2 in Rajputana and 6 in Ajmer-Merwara). The other figures are infinitesimally 
small, the best being among the Brahmans in Ajmer-Merwara, among whom 1 
woman in every 1,000 is literate in English. 
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10. Literacy in Cities. — The city with the highest proportion of male 

literates is Jodhpur, including 
the suburbs (also called Jodhpur 
town), which boasts of 251 liter- 

(a) General Literacy. P®** 

m 1 lie . 

Next comes Ajmer, then Udai- 
pur. Jaipur comes seventh. 
Tonk has the lowest proportion 
of 109. Among females Ajmer 
has much the highest figure (45), 
folloM'ed by Bharatpur (28) ; last 
comes Tonk again (4). These 
figures, of course, are all far high- 
er than those for the individual 
States. In 1901, likewise, Jodhpur held premier place, and in the report of 
that year Captain Bannerman attributed the fact mainly to the large number of 
Marwari traders living there. 

In English literacy, in both sexes, Ajmer easily holds first place. This is 

{h) English Literacy. f coume greatly due to the large European and 
" Anglo-Indian population there. Next comes Jodhpur, 

as regards males, and Bharatpur as regards females. Tonk, again, has the worst 
record among males, and Bikaner among females. 

11. Educational Establishments, etc. — Turning to a different, and in 
some ways more satisfactory, gauge of the progress of education, such as is con- 
tained in Subsidiaxy Table VII, we find in 1911, compared with 1901, a consider- 
able improvement in Ajmer-Merwara in the number of educational 'iustitutions 
and the pupils attending thereat. Institutions have risen from 158 to 186 and 
pupils from 7,657 to 9,078. The increase sliows itself in both public and private 
institutions. Among the former, the greatest increase is among the secondary 
schools, which have doubled in number, though the pupils in them have not 
increased at quite the same rate. In the primary schools the pupils have 
declined from 2,932 to 1,816 spite of an increase in the schools themselves 
from 50 to 54. Among the private institutions there has been a great drop in 
the number of advanced ones and a considerable rise in the elementary ones. 
In both, the number of pupils has increased. 

Comparing 1911 with 1891, educational iustitutions have increased from 177 
to 186, but pupils have decreased from 9,299 to 9,078. This is due to the drop 
from 3,945 to 3,148 in the number of pupils attending private institutions. 

Subsidiary Table VIII also shows that 61 candidates passed various Uni- 
versity Examinations in 1911, compared with 32 in 1901 and 16 in 1891. The 
actual percentage of successes has improved from 40 to 60 per cent in the last 
decade. 

No figures, unfortunately, are available whereby to judge in this way of the 
progress of education in Rajputana. 

12. Journalism and Books.— If we take journalism and the “ making, of 
books” as a test of education, Subsidiary Tables IX and X will show that in 
neither respect is there much literary enterprise or activity in these Provinces. 
One weekly vernacular newspaper is issued in Ajmer, one weekly vernacular and 
English and three monthly vernacular ones in Jaipur, and one weekly one in Hindi 
and English in Jodhpur. In the same way the only three centres from which 
books are published are Ajmer, Jaipur and Jodhpur. There has been much 
greater activity in this respect in Jaipur in the I'ecent decade, compared with the 
previous one ; so, too, to a certain extent in Ajmer. 


City. 

Proportion of literates per millc. 

General, 

English. 

Malc.s. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ajraor 

238 

45 

88 

14-2 

A1 war . . 

153 

6 

25 

1'2 

Bharatpur 

104 

28 

26 

2-7 

Bikaner 

214 

13-4 

19 

•5 

ilaipur 

IttO 

13-3 

22 

1‘2 

Jodhpur 

251 

le 

.30 

1-4 

Kotah ... 

107 

18 

17 

•75 

Tonk 

109 

4 

6 

•82 

Udaipur... 

225 

8 

12 

11 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Education by Age and Sex, and by Provinces, Natural 

Divisions, Stales or Districts. 


ProTinoe ; Natural Division, 
State or District. 

and 

Number per mille who are literate. 

All ages. 

0-10. 

10-15. 

15-20. 

20 and ovKn, 



P. 

M. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

51, 

F. 

1 

o 

■ 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Mepwara 

84-1 

62-4 

3-0 

3*0 

-5 

43-5 

3-2 

73-8 

6-3 

91-6 

3-8 

Rajputana ... 




32-3 

59-6 


2-8 

-3 

40-8 

2-4 

70-0 

3-8 

87-6 

3-3 

Eastern Division 




SO-4 

65-7 


S-6 

•5 

S6-4 

S-4 

66-1 

s-s 

50-7 

5-0 

A I war 




26-2 

49 0 

1-3 

2-7 

-2 

25-8 

1-1 

45-8 

1-7 

76-7 

1-9 

Bliaratpur 




32-3 

57-1 

■ 1 

3-.3 

-G 

50-2 

4-0 

91-0 

5-7 

74-1 

3-6 

Buncli 




23-5 

44-0 

B 1 

•9 


23-7 

1-9 

45-8 

2-0 

67-4 

2-0 

Dliolpur ... 




20-8 

.35-9 


2-8 

-3 

29-5 

2-9 

42-8 

4-8 

50-2 

2-8 

Jaipur 




33-3 

611 

K 1 

2-9 

•4 

.37-2 

2-1 

70-5 

3-7 

88-5 

3-2 

.Thalawar 




3S-6 

691 

5-6 

2-8 

•f. 

63G 

9-1 

90-3 

9-0 

94-8 

7-0 

Knrauli ... 




26-7 

47-1 


3-1 

-4 

22-0 

2-4 

46-2 

3-2 

71-5 

2*8 

Kishaiigarh 




45-5 

82-4 

4-8 

6-2 

-4 

70-1 

5-0 

105-3 

9-3 

113-1 

6-0 

Kotah 




29-6 

64-9 

tBH 

2-1 

-3 

43-5 

3-3 

70-6 

4-7 

78-5 

3*3 

Lawa 




40G 

69 •! 

11-1 


2-9 

lG-1 

... 

52-2 

9-3 

106-8 

16-5 

Slialipurn 




47-6 

88-7 

3-4 

3-0 

-5 

67-7 

7-1 

112-6 

^1 

I28-.3 

4-4 

Touk 




20-3 

38-5 

•9 

•6 

-2 

18-G 

1-2 

43-5 

1-6 

58-8 

1-1 

Southern Division 




SS-S 

6S‘l 

se 

S-4 

-5 

45-7 

5-5 

77.1 

4-4 

9S-4 

S*6 

Banswara 




241 

4G-4 

2-3 

1-0 

•1 

31-9 

1-1 

58-7 

3-2 

78-5 

3-8 

Dungarpur 




27-3 

52-2 

2-6 

1-8 

-3 

39-3 

3-4 

59-5 

5-9 

85-0 

3-6 

Kushalgarh 




2.i-G 

44-4 

3-0 

GO 

... 

59-2 

3-4 

55’6 

4-2 

67-4 

4-8 

Mewnr 




31-8 

59-G 

1-9 

1-5 

-1 

37-5 

2-2 

65-8 

3-2 

92-3 

2-7 

Parlabgnrh 




45-1 

87 0 

3-9 

2-4 

•4 

72-1 

3-3 

115-2 

7-1 

131-3 

6-4 

Sirohi 




02-0 

93-4 

7-1 

10-1 

2-0 

90-C 

11-0 

115-2 

11-7 

138-0 

8-7 

Western Division 




S5-7 

65-4 

S-7 

5-5 

-5 

47-9 

S-0 

77-0 

5-6 

96-4 

S-9 

Bikaner ... 




29-3 

54-2 

2-6 

1-7 

-2 

3G-9 

1-G 

62-1 

3-4 

77-9 

3-6 

Jaisalmer... 




32 0 

5(>-2 

2-5 

3-G 

... 

34-G 

-8 

64-7 

2-9 

85-7 

3-8 

Marwar ... 




380 

70-1 

2-8 

3-9 

-4 

52-3 

21 

83-2 

3-7 

103-3 

4-0 

Ajmer-Merwara 

• •• 



722 

12^-1 

13-5 

8-0 

3-3 

111-8 

22-6 

159-6 

36-6 


14-0 

Ajmer 

... 



78-9 

134-7 

16-8 

9-9 

4-1 

120-0 

26-4 

167-8 

43-0 

183-8 

16-9 

Merwara 

... 



61-2 

90-8 

m 

3-0 

1-1 

81-0 

8-1 

131-8 

133 

129*2 

8-0 


Subsidiary Table III . — Education by Main Religions; Sex; and Provinces, Natural 

Divisions, States or Districts. 


Number per mille who ore literate. 


Province ; Natural Division, 
or District. 

and Stale 

Animists. 

Cliristians. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musalmane. 




51. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

51. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara 

-s 

... 

7147 

603-1 

49-8 

2-1 

611-6 

13-0 

48-2 

2-9 

Rajputana 



-3 

... 

625-2 

540-3 

48-0 

1-9 

503-0 

12-5 

44-2 

2-6 

Eastern Division 



-I 

... 

57S-S 

5S0-5 

50-S 

1-8 

475-S 

lS-6 

41-4 

S-S 

Alwar 



59-0 

... 

880-0 

GGi-7 

57-8 

1-5 

469-7 

9-2 

)3-J 

0-4 

Bharatpur 

Bundi 




••• 

165-1 

179-3 

67-7 

2-4 

674 -( 

30-5 

.37-8 

3-6 



... 

... 


_ 

33-9 

1-2 

373-.'- 

6-4 

39-£ 

1-7 

Dholpur 



... 

... 

500-0 

666-7 

33-0 

1-7 

132-8 

10-5 

59-1 

C-3 

.Jaipur 



... 

... 


635 8 

54-7 

1-9 

507-S 

12-8 

45-8 

2-6 

Jhalawar 



... 

... 

555-6 

625-0 

51-4 

4-2 

461-1 

28-1 

125-2 

9-4 

Karauli 



... 

... 

666-7 

230-8 

43-8 

2-2 

702-2 

... 

68-4 

1-0 

Kishangarh 



... 


■tlicigp 

733-3 

61-1 

3-3 

599-4 

29-4 

78-3 

6-0 

Kotah 



... 

... 

661-2 

532-2 

47-1 

1-7 

500-1 

19-6 

81-7 

5-3 

Lawa 




... 

... 

... 

45-5 

10-5 

493-3 

29-9 

... 


Bhalipura 





■ IIHHBH 


70-1 

2-4 

615-8 

24-2 

55-8 

1-7 

Tonk 




... 

666-7 

GGG-7 

21-1 

9-3 


3-7 

86-2 

3-.7 

Southern Division 



■4 


760-0 

679-S 

4S-9 

1-9 

499-0 

10-S 

13S-0 

S-S 

Banswara 



-1 


... 

... 

66-2 

5-4 

63S-0 

9-1 

166-7 

3-7 

Dung.irpur 



-3 


miiMH 

1000-0 

47*7 

2-6 

603-0 

6-1 

236-4 

27-2 

Kushalgarh 




... 

... 

... 

135-8 

8-7 

611-1 


197-7 

48-9 

Mcwar 



-6 



644-7 

470-6 

40-1 

1-4 

459-4 

■IjBI 


4-8 

Partabgarh 



-1 

... 



71-1 

3-9 

563-5 

10-2 

142-2 

16-8 

Sirhoi 



-9 

... 

793-1 

741-1 

43-0 

2-5 

582-7 

14-5 

193-3 

12-2 

Western Dirisioii 





573-S 

4SG-S 

■44-8 

S-0 

5S1-S 

lS-1 

S7-6 

1-4 

Bikaner 





402-1 

259-3 

47-1 

1-9 

378-0 

16-1 

»Sglll 

0-9 

Jaisalmer 






642-6 

... 

72-5 

3-0 


23-5 

5-3 

0-2 

5Iarw.ar 





482-9 

43-0 

2-0 

545-7 

12-4 

33-4 

1-S 

Ajmer-Merwara ... 



2-0 

... 

780-8 

656-4 

91-0 

6-3 

641-4 

21-0 

94-9 

6-1 

Ajmer 



2-3 


786-C 

677-1 

100-5 

' 7-3 

639-7 

mm 

110-1 

7-5 

Alorwara 


... ... 

1-5 

"■ . 

721-4 

503-8 

61-0 

2-9 

645-6 

22-2 j 


2-0 
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Subsidiary Table IV . — English Education hy Age, Sex, and Province, Natural. Division, 

State or District. 



> 




Literate 

IK Ekclish per 10,000. 




Province; Natural 

DiTisjon, 

1911. 

1901. 

anil State or District. 

0-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20 ami Dver. 

All ages. 

All ages. 



M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Jl. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 

1-5 

•9 

20-9 

3-4 

48-2 

4*8 

42-7 

S-5 

SO-4 

2-9 

25-6 

2-6 

RAJPUTANA 



10 

0-5 

151 

2-1 

33-8 

2-2 

28-8 

2-0 

20-7 

1-6 

18-8 

1-4 

Eatlf.rn DUiitlon 


1-0 

•5 

2SS 

so 

S5-4 

2-9 

S9S 

S-1 

SIS 

1-7 

lS-9 

IS 

Alwar 

ait • 1 1 

•1 

‘1 

4-1 

1-5 

17-7 

■9 

34-2 

1-1 


•9 

17-4 

•9 

Bharatpiir ... 



•9 

■2 

22-4 

■4 


3-0 

35-6 

2-5 

28-8 

1-S 

20-0 

'8 

Bundi 



... 

7-8 

... 

26-5 

1-5 

10-0 


8-2 

•1 

7-9 


Dholpur 

«•* 

•9 



1-6 

62-4 

2-8 

37-4 

1-6 

27-9 

1-3 

5-8 

-8 

Jaipur 


1'9 

•9 

18-8 

3-2 

37-2 

2-1 

28-9 

2-9 

2-2-3 

2-4 


1-9 

Jhalawar ... 

!•( *«* 

... 


e-5 

... 

47-8 

... 

44-2 

2-2 

30-6 

1-3 

18-8 

-9 

Karauli 


ait 

... 

8'7 

... 

15-5 

... 

17-2 




6-2 

■6 

Kisliangarli 

... 

... 

... 

27-S 

3-6 

32-3 

0-2 

40-8 

2-4 

28-9 

2-2 

23-2 

2-3 

Kotah 

til ••• 

•2 

•2 


10 

28-6 

1-3 

28-4 

1-4 

19-6 

1-0 

8-0 

•2 

Lawa 


a«a 


... 


... 

... 

13-0 

... 

7-7 

... 

7-5 

... 

Shalipma 

III -tl 



f.6-4 

... 

66- 1 

(5-6 

33-5 



•4 

26-0 

1-0 

Tonk 



•5 

5'6 


22-6 

1-9 

14-9 

1-2 


i-0 

8-8 

•4 

Southern Division 

•It *•« 

IS 


Z7-0 

6-1 

SS-i 

4-5 

S5S 

S-1 

17S 

S-7 

SO-4 

S-4 

Rani warn ... 

til 

... 


4-7 

... 

2-9 

... 

10-7 

•6 

B-9 

•2 

•7 


Dungarpur... 





3-4 


8-9 

1-7 

9-6 

-2 

6-9 

•2 


•2 

Kushnlgarh 



B 


... 

... 

... 

13-2 


6-4 


4-9 


Mewar 




B 

4-4 

1-2 

13-6 

■9 

14-1 

■7 

9-2 

•5 

15-3 

■8 

Pnrtatgarh 



... 


8-4 

... 

44-0 

... 

29-3 


20-2 

... 

9-0 

•4 

Si roil) 

... 

Iti-S 

9-8 

98-3 

43-4 

102-0 

37-0 

129-2 

26-9 

91-0 

23-6 

87-8 

27-8 

Tfeilcm Division 

a • « . t . 

*5 

•5 

13-7 

■6 

S7-S 

IS 

S9-9 

1-1 

si-s 

■9 

SO-9 

-6 

Bikaner ... 

•*« 

•2 

•1 

17-1 

•4 

47-4 


30-3 

•8 

CO 

00 

•5 


•P 

Jaiealmer ... 




... 

8-4 

... 

17-4 

2-9 

11-0 


8-5 

•3 

4-6 

... 

Morwar 


•6 

•i 

12’5 

•7 

34-5 

1-7 

30-6 

1-2 

21*3 

1-0 

37-fi 

-7 

AJMER-MERWARA . ... 

n-2 

9-3 

164-9 

35-8 

366-6 

62-0 

316*4 

35-4 

231-6 

30-6 

165-4 

28-6 

Ajmer 

... 

15-1 

12-6 


45-3 

445-0 

79-0 

390-7 

45-3 

288-5 

39-6 

204-7 

35-6 

Morwara ... 



•6 

... 

131 

... 



76-1 

3-7 

52-7 

2-1 

33-.5 

5-4 


JTo/e.— Figures for 1891 are not avniluble. 
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SuBsiDiAitv Table VI. — Education by Caste. 


Ca9t«. 

Locality. 

Kujabcr per 1,000 who are 
Htorato. 

Number per 10,000 literate in 
EngUbh. 

Total. 

Males. 

Femalo<i. 

Total 

Males 

Femalee. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Ahir 

Rnjputana ... 




4-7 

8-4 

•3 

2-7 

4-9 


Bairagi 

Bajputana ... 

... 



25-6 

46-7 

•7 

22 

4-1 

... 

BaW 

Rajputann ... 




•6 

1-2 

... 

•2 

-3 



Ajmer-Merivara 




6-7 

13-0 

•1 

1 7 

3 3 

... 

Bamblii 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


•2 

■4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Bli-angi 

Rajputana ... 




•6 

1-2 

•1 

•1 

•2 

... 

Bhll 

Rajputana ... 




•5 

10 

... 


... 

... 

Brahman 

Rajputana ... 

... 



83- 1 

150-4 

5-0 

33 8 

64 6 

•9 


Ajtiier-SIcnvara 




2.;9'7 

39!i-3 

37-2 

453-1 

833 6 

13-5 

Chahar ... »• 

Rajputana ... 



... 

13-4 

25-2 

25 

3-2 

66 

... 

Chamar 

Rajputana ... 




•4 

‘7 


• J 

-2 

... 


Ajmor-Mcrtvara 



... 

12-7 

24-7 

•2 

7-5 

14-7 

... 

ChrisWan* (Indian) 

Rajputana ... 



... 

439 0 

482 4 

386-3 

1,278-8 

l.567'3 

028 6 


Ajmer-Mcnvara 


... 


630-4 

634-1 

627-0 

1,670-3 

2,589-8 

823 4 

Daroga 

Rajputana .„ 



... 

9-9 

10-2 

1-0 

2-6 

6-4 

... 

Fakir 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


5-1 

9-6 

•1 

... 

... 

... 

Goaneeo 

Rajputana ... 




435-6 

495 ’9 

261-9 

2,639-4 

3,057-9 

1,666-7 


Ajnier-Morwara 


... 


502-1 

683-3 

304-3 

2,953-6 

3,511-9 

1,594-2 

Qola Pnrah 

Rajputana ... 




U-1 

193 

2-0 

•9 

1-7 

... 

Gujar 

Rajputana ... 



... 

2-7 

4-9 

-2 

-7 

1-4 

... 


Ajmer-Morivara 

... 


. .. 

6-7 

10-6 

-1 

6-1 

11 4 

... 

Jat ••• 

Rajputana ... 

... 


... 

3-7 

0-7 

•2 

1-2 

2-2 

... 


Ajmcr-Meruara 


... 


23-1 

41-9 

•9 

12-1 

21-8 

•7 

Katmkhanl 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 

... 

15-0 

29-4 

-5 

2-6 

4-7 

... 


Rajputana ... 

... 



3-0 

6-9 

•3 

•7 

1-4 

..1 


Rnjputana ... 



... 

STO-O 

635 2 

67 C 

675-0 

1,162-0 

18-0 


Ajmcr-Merwara 

... 



411-0 

6;4'2 

101-9 

2,209-9 

4,039-3 

62-6 

KbaU 

Rajputana ... 




50 

11-3 

•2 

2-7 

6-4 

... 

Kumhar 

Rajputana ... 

... 



1-5 

2-9 

•1 

•2 

-4 

... 


Ajmor-Merwnra 



.*• 

7-0 

14-4 

•4 

3-5 

6-9 

... 

Mahajan 

Rnjputana ... 




2-28-b 

450 5 

7-6 

28-1 

66-0 

•3 


Ajmer-Morwara 



... 

344-9 

627 8 

20-6 

1680 

S5D-4 

1-9 

Mall 

Rajpuhana ... 




3-0 

5-5 

•3 

1-7 

32 

... 


Ajnirr-Merwnra 


... 

... 

10-0 

29-8 

-9 

24-4 

46-7 

... 

Meo or Mewati ... 

Rajputana ... 




2-1 

3-9 

... 

•1 

-2 

... 

Mer 

Rajputana ... 



... 

12-0 

23-1 

... 

1-5 

2-8 



Ajnior-Mcrwara 




10-8 

20-0 

*2 

1-8 

3-4 

... 

Mcrat Kathnt 

Ajmi-r-Mcrwara 




12-9 

22-2 

... 

6-1 

10-6 

■ ... 

Mina 

Rajputana ... 




2-7 

6-0 

-1 

•1 

•2 

*■* 

Moghal 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


45 0 

79 3 

6-5 

44-3 

82-4 

1-5 

Nai 

Rajputana ... 




4-7 

8-8 

•2 

2-0 

39 

... 


Ajmcr-Merwara 


... 

... 

288 

65-9 

•9 

20-2 

67-7 


Patban 

Bajputana ... 




61 3 

02 8 

4-3 

35-0 

65-1 

1-0 


Ajtner-Mcrwara 




80-7 

155-0 

6-3 

199-6 

300-2 

>•« 

Baigar 

Rajputana ... 




•4 

-8 

... 

•1 

•2 

... 


Ajmor-Morwara 

... 

... 


2-7 

6-2 

■1 

... 

... 

•«% 

Bojput ». 

Rajputana ... 


... 


30-7 

40-6 

8-9 

10-9 

19-1 

•5 


Ajmcr-Merwara 



... 

110 9 

167-8 

33-9 

181-1 

313-7 

1-6 

Bangroz ... 

Rajputana ... 

... 



16 8 

208 

•6 

2-6 

6-0 

... 

Bawat 

Rajputana ... 




1-0 

1-0 


1-5 

2-7 

... 


Ajmcr-Merwara 


... 


11-0 

20-9 

•1 

3-3 

6-4 

... 

Bobari 

Rajputana ... 



• *. 

•4 

•6 

... 

... 

... 


Sadhu 

Ajmor-Morwara 



... 

155-7 

213-4 

64-8 

7-8 

12-8 

... 

Baiyad 

Rajputana ... 




131-0 

220-2 

21-8 

133-8 

260-5 

3-6 


Ajraor-Merwnra 


... 


147-0 

255-0 

18-5 

317-4 

584-5 

... 

Bhokb 

Rajputana ... 

... 

... 


37-0 

67-9 

3-0 

32-4 

60-0 

•a 


Ajmer-Morwara 



... 

64-4 

114-0 

7-9 

132-9 

246-6 

3-4 


Ezoludos Qoucefe. 
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Subsidiary Table VII. — Number of Institutions and Pupils according to the 
returns of the Education Department. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 



1910-11. 

1900-01, 

1890-91. 

Class of Institution. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


InsUtu. 

tionB. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 


Puplis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Public. 

Arts Colleges 

1 

39 

1 

266 

. 1 

411 

Professional Colleges 

Secondary Schools 

‘"28 

a, ho 

"’l4 

2, ‘269 

"'ll 

i!837 

Primary Schools 

54 

1,816 

50 

2,932 

47 

3,082 

Training Schools 

2 

45 

1 

10 


24 

All other speoial Schools 

5 

200 

... 



Total Public Imtitutiona 

90 

5,9S0 

cc 

S,477 

61 

SfSo^ 

Private. 

Advanced 

4 

296 

20 

252 

33 

1,168 

Elementary 

■ 92 

2,852 

72 

1,928 

S3 

2,777 

Total Private Inslilutiona 

96 

S,14S 

OS 

s,m 

116 

3,945 

GRAND TOTAL 

18G 

9,0/8 

I5S 

7,657 

177 

9,299 


Figures for finjputana arc not arailahle. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — JIain results of University Examinations, 

AJMER-J[ER\VARA. 


Examination. 

I 1910-11. 

1900-01. 

1890-91. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi. 

dates. 

1 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates, 

Passed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Matriculation (Entrance) 

First or Intormediato Examinations in Arts 

1 

75 

44 

45 

18 

31 

i 15 

or Soicnco 

17 

11 

28 

11 

6 

1 

Ordinary Bachelor’s Dogroos 

11 

6 

8 

1 3 

1 


... 


Note . — Tlio B. A. Class nt AJmor wos started in 1896-97. 
Figures for Bajputana arc not available.- 


Subsidiary Table IX. — N^tmhcr and, Circulation of Newspapers, etc. 


Language. 

Locality. 

Class of 
Newspaper 
(daily, 
weekly, etc.) 

1 1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Number. 

Circula- 
tion. ■ 

Number. 

Ciroula- 

tion. 

Number. 

Circula- 

tion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Urdu and Hindi 

English, Urdu and Hindi ... 

Sanskrit 

Hindi 

Urdu and Bhnsha 

Hindi and English 

Ajmer ... 

Jaipur ... 

... 

Jodhpur... 

Weekly ... 
Weekly ... 

Total ... 

Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Monthly... 
Monthly... 

Total ... 

Weekly ... 

1 

120. 

1 

« 

250 

500 

1 

# 

6S0 

500 

1 

ISO. 

1 

750 

1 

1,0S0 

1 

1 

1 

1 


... 

... 

1 

"250 

■ 

S75 



■ 

S50 


353 

I 

82 

1 

144+ 


Not available. 


t Approximate 


































































































CHAPTER IX, 

Language, 

1. Da.ta< for Discussion. — Imperial Table X shows, for each Province 
and State or District, the various languages and the number of people speaking 
them. 

A.t the end of this Chapter will be found the following : — 

Subsidiary Table /, comparing the number of people in 1911 and 
1901 speaking the various languages, classified according fco 
(a) the entries in the Schedules, (6) the Linguistic Survey ; 

Subsidiary Table II, showing, by Natural Divisions and States or 
Districts, the number per 10,000 of the population speak- 
ing each of the important languages ; 

Subsidiary Table III, showing, in the case of certain tribes having 
their own distinctive language, what proportion of the tribe 
were returned as speaking it. 

2. Accuracy of Returns. — The instructions given to the enumerators 
were to enter in the schedules the language which each person .‘5pt)ke when 
inside his or her oAvn house. In the case of infants their mothers’ language 
was to bo entered. It is not always easy, of course, to obtain an accurate 
return of the actual languages S[)oken by the people in their own houses. 
There may be a tendency on the part of enunieratois to write down the language 
of the locality even in the case of a foreigner who, inside his own house, talks the 
language of his own country. Nor is it always easy for them to distinguish real 
dialects, and they may be apt to return them under some wider name. This is 
probably especially the case with Hindi. In other cases, too, it is impossible 
for them to distinguish between w'hat ax'e real dialects and what are mere local 
names. So far as possible, however, these mistakes were eliminated by careful 
enquiries and by classifications made in the abstraction offices. Some specimens 
of such entries, which were found in the schedules, are given in the Appendix 
to Imperial Table X. 

8. Distribution of Main Languages, — The most common language 
spoken in Kajputana is, of course, Faj.-isthani, in some form or other. 8,293,337 

persons vvere returned as speaking it. Ne.xt comes 

(a) By Provinces. Western Hindi with only 1,G24,935, and then Gujmti 

with 5u.3,37G. To put it in other words, out of every 
1,000 males in Rajputana 784 speak in their own houses Rajasthani, 159 Western 
Hindi, 46 Gujrati and ’17 English. Among females the proportion speaking 
Rajasthani and Gujrati is higher than among males, the figures per mille being 
Rajasthani (791), Western Hindi (150), Gujrati (50), and English ('H). The 
proportion speaking the Rhil languages (which are included in the Gujrati 
figures) are 44 per mille among males and 48 per mille among females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, likewise, and even more so than in Rajputana. the two 
most common languages are Rajasthani and Western Hindi, 411,229 having 
been returned as speaking the former and 80,825 the latter. After these two, 
curiously enough, comes English with 2,520 to its credit. Taking the figures by 
sexes, out of every 1,000 males 814 speak Rajasthani, 163 Western Hindi, and 
7 English, while, the., proportions for females are Rajasthani (828), Western 
Hindi (159), English (3^ 

Rajasthani is the most common language in all the Natural Divisions, 
but it is most so in the Western Division, where it is 
(h) By Natural Divisions, the language of 9,549 persons out of every; 1 0.OOO. and 

least so in the Eastern Division. There is very little 
Western Hindi spoken in either the Southern or Western Divisions, the 
proportion per 10,000 being as low as 78 and 30 respectively. The majority of 
those who speaJe it are in the Eastern Division, where 2,766 per 10,000 
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returned it as their language. Next to Rajasthani the most common language 
in the Southern Division is Gujrati (2,484 per 10,000), the reason being that 
the Bhil languages are dialects of Gujrati, and 2,428 per 10,000 in the Division 
speak them. 

najasthani is most commonly spoken in Jaipur (2,387,195), Mai'war 
(1,989,910), Mewar (1,194,813), Bikaner (649.2711, Kotah (618,537), Alwar 

{466,196), Ajmer (296,593), Tonk (225,266), Bundi 
(c) By Sillies or (217,095), Sirohi (159.208), Merwara (114,636). In 

Dislricis. the remaining units the number speaking it are less 

than 100,000. Most of the .speakers of Western Hindi 
are in Bharatpur (492,170), Alwar (325,232), Dholpur (262,070), Jaipur 
^24.5,473), Karauli (146,161), Tonk (76,403), Ajmer (75,305), Jhalawar (38,718). 
In none of the remaining units are there as many as 15,000 speaking it. Gujrati 
is most common in the .Southern Division States of Banswara (160,821), 
Dungarpur (154,877), Mewar (91,836), Sirohi (22,343), Partabgarh (21,738), 
Kushalgarh (18,493). Except in Marwar (25,991), not more than 3.500 are 
found in any States outside the Southern Division. English is tlie language of 
■2,495 persons in Ajmer, 662 in Jaipur, and 650 in Sirohi, The next largest 
figure is Kotah (49). 

4. Distribution of Languages according to Linguistic Survey.— In 
Subsidiary Table I {h) the main languages have lieen grouped according to the 
classification adopted by the Linguistic Survey. It will be seen that, with the 
exception of the Gipsy languages and an infinitesimal amount of Arabic, all the 
languages spoken in these Provinces belong to the Ar 3 ’'an sub-family of the Indo- 
European family, and, except for Baloeh and Pashtu, the speakers of which are 
likewise almost infinitesimal in number, they all belong to the Sanskritic sub- 
branch of the Indian branch of the Aryan sub-family. The only differences of 
importance in the method of classification this time are that Mewati, which 
was classified in 1901 as a dialect of Western Hindi, has now been treated as a 
dialect of Rajasthani, and Dhundhari-Kajawati has been included in Dangi in 
• Western Hindi, instead of in Rajasthani, in accordance with Dr, Grierson’s 
classifications. 

5, Distinctive Dialects of States and Districts.— The figures on the 
margin show which are the first and second most common dialects in each 

State. It will be seen 
that Marwari is the dis- 
tinctive language of all 
the Western Division 
States (Bikaner, Jaisal- 
mer and Marwar), and 
of Sirohi which adjoins 
them ; Dhundari or 
Jaipuri of Jaipur and 
Kishangarh; Mewari of 
Mewar and Shahpura ; 
Harauti of Bundi and 
Kotah ; Bhili of Bans- 
wara and Kushalgarh ; 
Hindi of Bharatpur and 
Karauli. In each of these 
groups the two States 
having the same common 
language adjoin each 
other. For the rest, 
Mewati is the distinc- 
tive language of Alwar, 
Braj Bhasha of Dholpur, 
Vagdi* of Dungarpur, Sundwari of Jhalawar, Ajmeri of Ajmer, Merwari of 
Merwara, and Malvi of Partabgarh and Tonk. Out of these 13, 9 are Rajasthani 

* In Imperial Table X, as originally printed, ovring to a mistake in the States’ abstraction ofBceri 
the figures for Vagdi in Banswaia and Dungarpur were shown under Begri or Shekhawati. Acorreo* 
tion slip to this effect was issued subsequently. 


State or District. 

Most cointnou dialect. 

Becond most common dialect. 

Namo. 

Total 

apeakliig. 

ICame. 


Totil 

Bpeuking. 

Ajmer 

Ajmeri 

554,854 

Hindi ... 


48,149 

Alwar ■ ... 

Mewati 

4fi5,404 

Hindi ... 

... 

319,090 

Banswara 

Bhili 

85,834 

Vagdi 

... 

64,710 

Blmiatimr 

Hindi 

475,158 

Mewati 

«•« 

95,534 

Biknner 

Marwari ... 

C4T,(l9t! 

Punjabi 

... 

31,815 

Bundi 

Hnrauti 

160,085 

Mewari-Khai- 

Dliolpur 

i3raj Bhasha. 

2.75,591 

rari 

... 

42,779 

Dungarpur ... 

Vagdi 

79,017 

Hindi ... 

... 

7,-556 

Jaipur 

Dhundari 

(.Jaipmi)... 

1,943,975 

Blnli 

Bagri (Shekha- 

73,807 

.Jaisnlmer 

Marwari ... 

79,159 

wiiti) 

... 

423,393 

Jhalawar 

Sundwari ... 

46, .746 

Sindhi 



7,505 

Karauli 

Hindi 

132,404 

Hindi 

... 

34,710 

ICisUangarh ... 

Dhundari 

Dangi ... 

... 

9,617 

(Jaipuri)... 

84,139 

Marwari 

... 

1,2.79 

Kotah 

Harauti 

474.326 

Malvi ... 



102,721 

Kushalgarh ... 

Bhili 

17,487 

Malvi ... 

... 

2,089 

Bawa 

Dhundari ... 

2,540 

Marwari 

1 1 - 

8 

Marwar 

Marwaii ... 

1,97.7,198 

S’ndhi 

... 

34,S9() 

Merwara 

Mofwari ... 

! 3,884 

Marwari 

... 

14,948 

Mewar 

Mewari 

1,1S',U.78 

Bhili ... 

... 

C8,47») 

Battabgarh ... 

Malvi 

35,995 

Bhili ... 


21,093 

Shahpura 

Mewari 

46,366 

Ajmeri 

... 

277 

Siriihi 

Marwari ... 

167,400 

Bhili ... 



12,241 

Tonk 

Malvi 

82,330 

Dhundari 

puri) 

(Jal- 

79,029 
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dialects. One would have expected to find Bhili, rather than Malvi, the com- 
mon language in Partabgarh with its large Bhil population ; but it comes 
second, 21,003 spealdng it compared with 38,995 speahing Malvi. In Tonk, too 
Malvi is only slightly more common than Dhuiidari or Jaipui’i. It is, of course' 
spoken chiefly in the outlying parganas of Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj, situated 
in or adjoining the Central India ^gency. In the strictly Bajputana portion 
of the vdtate Bhundari or Jaipuri is the common language. 

6. Dialects of Eajasthani.— In Imperial Table X separate figures have 
been given for no less than 1 2 dialects of Rajasthani, all of which are considered 
by Dr. Grierson to be genuine separate dialects of this language. Besides 
these, 37 smaller dialects or local terms were returned, which were classified 
in the manner .shown in the Appendix to Imperial Table X. Of the genuine 
dialects, the most common is Marwari, under which in the two Provinces 
together 2,930,462 wei-e returned ; then Dhundari or Jaipuri (2,147,155), and 
Mewari (1,291,133). None of the other dialects returned even as many as 

700.000. 

Out of 2,889,784 speaking Martcari in Rajputana, 1,975,198 were 
enumerated in Marwar, 047,696 in Bikaner, 157,4U0 in Sirohi, 79,159 in 
Jaisalmer, and 1 3,923 in Jaipur. No other State returned even 6,000. Dhundari 
or Jaipuri is mo.st commonly spoken in Jaipur (1,943.976), Kishangarh (84,139), 
Tonk (79,029), Marwar (12,434). In all other units the figure is less than 

8.000. 1,1 82.050 were returned in Mewar as speaking Meicari, 46,306 in Shah- 
pura, and 42,487 in Tonk. The figures in every other unit are below 6,000. 

7- Dialects of Western Hindi. — Five separate dialects of Western Hindi 
have been tabulated separately in Imperial Table X. Besides these there were 
several smaller ones, as noted in the Appendix to the Table, Of the genuine 
dialects the largest in the two Provinces combined are Hindi (1,239,334), Braj 
Bhasha (260,486) and Urdu (177,482). None of the others number more than 

22 . 000 . 

Hindi is most commonly spoken in Bharatpur (472,158), Alwar 
(319,090), Jaipur (212,188), Karauli (132,404), Ajmer (48,149), and Jhalawar 
(34,710). In no other State were even 8,000 returned as speaking it. Braj 
Bhasha is commonest in Dholpur (252,591), Jaipur (4,347) and Kotah (1,729). 
Urdu is fairly widely diffused in small numbers all over the Provinces, the 
largest being in the Muhammadan State of Tonk (74,678), Jaipur (28,209), 
Ajmer (26,433), Bharatpur (9,971) and Kotah (9,540). In all the other units 
the figure is below 4,500. 

8. Dialects of Gujrati. — The only important dialects of Gujrati spoken 
in Rajputana are Bhili and Vagdi, both of which are, in their turn, classified as 
dialects of the Bhil languages. 

Bhili is, of course, most commonly spoken in the Southern Division, the 
largest numbers returned being Banswara (95,834), Dungarpur (73,807), 
Mewar (68,475). In Marwar, in the Western Division, it is spoken by 22,997 
persons. Vagdi is chiefly returned in the Southern Division States of Dungar- 
pur (79,017), Banswara (64,710) and Mewar (18,691). 

9. Primitive Tribal Languages. — The three tribes of any numerical 
strength at all in Rajputana, having a distinctive language of their own, are the 
Bhils, the Grassias, and the Banjaras or Labhanis. At the recent Census 69 
per cent of the Bhils, 44 per cent of the Grassias, and only 16 per_ cent of -the 
Banjaras were returned as speaking their tribal languages of Bhili, Gilasiya, 
and Banjari or Labhani respectively. In each case these percentages 
are higher than in 1901, so that it does not appear as if the languages 
were dying out, even allowing for vagaries in the returns and methods 
of classification. Bhili is spoken almost man for man by the tribe in Banswara, 
Dungarpur, Kushalgarh, Partabgarh, and Birohi; it is' in States where they are 
thrown more with other castes that they appear to drop their own language. 
If we include Vagdi in the tribal language the number speaking the latter would 
exceed the actual population of the tribe. It would seem, therefore, that Vagdi 
is spoken by other natives of the Southern Slates. In Mevyar, for instance, it 

• is spoken by the Loks, Mahajans, etc., who live in or near the hilly tracts of the 
Southern parts of the State. - - 
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10. Miscellaneous Languages. — Punjahi is spoken to some extent in 

Bikaner (:31,815) but hardly anywhere else except Ajmer {l,.536) and Jaisalmer 
(1,185). 34,906 persons in Marwar, 15,539 persons in Bikaner, and 7,5 1 3 in 

Jaisalmer, all of which are in the Western Division, returned Sindhi as their 
language. 25 persons in Tonk were returned as speaking Arabic. 

11. Variation in Languages. — The variation in 1901-11 in the total 
figures for the vernaculars of India for the two Provinces combined is practically 
the same as that in the total population. There are, however, considerable 
variations in the numbers for the particular languages and dialects, and most of 
these are .undoubtedly due either to greater care on the part of the enumerating 
staff to record individual dialects or to differences in the system of classification. 

Kajasthani has increased bj’' 1 9 per cent. This is not surprisino;, as it is 
spoken very greatly in the Natural Divisions whose 

(a) Rajasthani. variation in popuktion has been considerably in excess 

of that in the total Province. 

Among the dialects of Rajasthani, Dhundari or Jaipuri has increased by 
51 ’4 per cent. There has been a great increase under this head in Tonk from 11 
to 78,964. There can be little doubt that this is due to the fact that the 
language of the strictly Rajputana portion of the State was recorded as Hindi 
in 1901, "and in most parts as Jaipuri this time. The Hindi figures in the State 
have dropped from 89,711 to 29. In Kotah the figures for Jaipuri have dropped 
from 47,479 to 6,046, and it looks as if they had been included by the State this 
time in Dhundari-Dadari, which has risen from 78 to 27,689, or vice versa in 1901. 
In Jaipur the Jaipuri figures have risen from 1,225,522 to 1,943,976, or an 
increase of 718,454. This appears to be due to the fact that in 1901, though 
the actual entries in the schedules were Dhundari, or Jaipuri, they were 
classified in the Jaipur abstraction office as Dangbhang, Dungarwara, etc., etc., 
according to the locality from which the schedules came. The Provincial 
increase in Mewari (26'2 per cent) is much the same as the increase in the 
population of Mewar, in whicli State it is, of course, chiefly spoken. But the 
figures in Tonk have risen from 28,385 to 42,481, and evidently in the portions 
of the State near Mewar the language has been recorded as Mewari this time 
instead of as Hindi. There is a very big jump up of 783'2 per cent in Simd- 
wari. It is confined to Jhalawar, in which State there have been tremendous 
drops in Harauti and in Malwi. It would, therefore, seem that these languages 
were returned this time in the schedules under Sundwari, or vice versa in 1901. 
This would likewise account for the drop in the Provincial figures of ’5 per cent 
in Malwi, and the fact that the rise in Harauti is not more than 14-7 per cent, 
which is lower than the increase in the population in Kotah and Bundi where 
it is mainly spoken. There are also the following marked variations in 
Kotah in some of the other Rajasthani dialects: — Harauti (-F 79,519), Malvi 
( + 49,666), Mewari ( — 11 ,878). Here again these can only be explained by some 
difierent method of enumeration or classification by the State authorities. 
AJnieri has increased by 74 per cent, which is chiefly due to a large 
proportion of persons in the Ajmer district, who wmre returned as Hindi-speak- 
ing in 1901, haying been entered more correctly this time in the schedules as 
talking Ajmeri. 

. In Western Hindi there has been a big drop of 35 'I per cent. This is due 

partly to the fact that it is chiefly spoken in those 
(b) Western Hindi. States whose population has declined in the deCade. 

It is also due to the difference in the language returns 
in the Ajmer district mentioned just above, and to the fact that many, who 
were returned in Alwar in 1901 as speaking Hindi and Hindi Dhadhar, appear 
to have been recorded this time as speaking Mewati, which has been classified 
under Rajasthani. 

Among the separate dialects of Western Hindi there has been a decrease 
in Braj Bhasha of 51-6 per cent, and an increase of 26'9 per cent in Hindi. 
This decrease and increase practically counterbalance one another. They are 
partly due to the Bharatpur authorities having returned the State language this 
time as Hindi, which is considered a more correct classification t^han Braj 
Bhasha. On the other hand there has been a considerable decrease of 253,043 
in Hindi in Dholpur. This is counterbalanced to a great extent by the increase 
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of 252,591 in Braj Bhasha, wliich has been more correctly returned this time ns 
the State language, instead of Hindi. In Tonk the numbers speaking Hindi 
have dropped from 89,711 to 27, due, as noted above, to the language being 
recorded more correctly partly as’ Dhundari or Jaipuri, and partly as 
Mewari. In Kotah the numbers speaking Hindi have dropped from 15.047 to 
2,433. Probably some of this decline of 12,614 is accounted for by the ri.-se of 
5.204 in Urdu. There has been a great increase in Hindi in Jaipur amounting 
to 203,218. This must be due to some different method of classification or of 
recording the dialects. Urdu in the same State has likewise almost doubled its 
numbers, rising from 14,893 to 28,209. 

The increase in the Bhili and Vagdi dialects of Gujrati is very largely due 
to the great increase in the population of those States 
(c) Gujrati. in the Southern Division in which they are most 

commonly spoken. 

. 12. Mutual Intelligibility of Dialects of Rajasthani, etc.— The 
extent to which the various dialects of Rajasthani and Western Hindi are 
understood by persons living outside the States, to which the dialect's are 
peculiar, differs very much, of course, with the dialect, the intelligence of the 
people, and the locality. In Bharatpur, for instance, it is said that the villagers 
fully understand Western Hindi, Mewati and Dangi, but scarcely at all any 
other dialects. In Karauli and Shahpura it is said that the various dialects of 
Rajasthani are generally understood, while those of Western Hindi are not. Oh 
the whole it may safely be said that the various dialects of Rajasthani are 
mutually intelligible, though there are, of course, in each dialect local words 
which would not be understood elsewhei'e. But in rural areas a person speaking 
in H dialect of Rajasthani would find it difficult to make himself understood by 
a person knowing only a Western Hindi dialect. 

13. Differences in Dialects as spoken by men and women.— In 
many States there is said to be little difference in the dialects as spoken by men 
or women. But it is stated that in Bharatpur the women speak a more corrupt 
form of Mewati and Dangi ; in Bundi there is a considerable difference ; in Jaipur 
there is some, due to the illiteracy of the women ; and in Marwar and Jhalawar 
men are said to intermingle Urdu words with their dialects, which women 
do not. 

14. Spread of Urdu or Hindustani.— In villages there is veiy little 
tendency for Hindustani or Urdu to become a lingua franca, though in most 
urban areas these languages would be understood. But education, travel, and 
improved railway communication are all helping in spreading a knowledge of the 
languages. 

15. Languages of Books and Newspapers.— Hindi is the most common 
language in which books are printed in the provinces, though there would appear 
from Subsidiary Table ]X of Chapter VIII to be an increase of late in tlie 
number of Urdu books printed in Jaipur. Hindi, too,^ is the more common 
newspaper language. It is also the common language in which school books 
are prmted. though Urdu is also used for this purpose in Bauswara, Bharatpur, 
Dholpur, Jhalawar, Kotah, Marwar, and Tonk, 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distrihntion of Total Population by Language. 
(a) According to Census! 



Number speakiko lauouaoe. 

Percestaoe of 
VAT irATIOK.t 


Language. 

1911. 

1901. t 

Per mille of 
population of 
Provinces 

190M1. . 

Wlicre cliicfly spoken. 






* 

t 


(1911).* 


, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

A. Vernaculars of 







India 

11,027,197 

:0, 869, 652 

10,197,150 

999-6 

+ 6-6 


1. Bajasthani 

S, 704,566 

6,601,474 

7^39,341 

7S9-0 

-f 19-0 


Ajmeri 

268,687 

258,687 

148,644 

23-5 

+ 74-0 

Ajmer. 

Bagri or Sbohljawati 

i2i,S52 

424,852 

664,252 

38-5 

— 24-7 

Jaipur. 

1 Jaipur, Kisljan^'arh, Tonk, 

Dhundari or Jaipur! 

2,117,155 

2,147,090 

1,418, .382 

194-0 

-f 51-4 

1 M.arwar, Ajmer, Kotah, 
(.Bundi. 

Hamuli 

643,323 

043,260 


58-3 

+ 14-7 

Bundi, Kotah. 

Malvi, Rangari or 
Ahiri 

237,111 

154,991 

165,755 

21-5 

— -5 

lEotah, Tonk, Partabgarh, 
\Jhalawar, Kushalgarh. 







( Bikaner, Marwar, Sirohi, 

Marwari 

2,930,462 

2,930,003 

2,745.740 

265-6 

+ 6-7 

^ Jaisalnier, Ajmer, Merwara, 

1 Mewar. 

Merwari 

97,765 

97,765 

82,562 

8-9 

-1- 18-4 

Merwara. 

Slewari 

1,291,133 

1,291,083 

1,023,156 

117-0 

■f 26-2 

Mewar, Shahpura, Tonk, 







Ajmer. 

hlewati 

633,953 


478,889 

48-4 

-f 11-5 

Alwar, Bharatpur. 

Sundwari 

67,161 

46,820 

5,301 

6-1 

-f 783-2 

Jhalawar, Tonk. 

Olliers 

72,964 

72,964 

45,839 

6-6 



S. IVcslern Hindi ... 

1,705,760 

1,652,313 

3,545,449 

154-6 

— 35-1 


Braj Bhaslia 



537,841 

23 -6 

~ 51-6 

Dholpur, Jaipur. 

C Bharatpur, Alwar, Jaipur, 

Hindi 

1,239,334 

1,239,195 

976,211 

112-3 

+ 26-9 

! Karauli, Ajmer, Jhalawar, 

L Dholpur. 

Urdu 

177,482 


133,127 

16-1 

- 7-1 

1 Tonk, Jaipur, Ajmer, 

1 Bliaratpur, Kotah. 

Others 

28,458 

27,021 

896,270 

2-6 


Bliaratpur, Karauli, Tonk. 

3. Guirali 

504,302 

604,436 

350,456 

45-6 

+ '43-0 

fBanswar-a, Dungarpur, Me- 

Bhili 

314,274 

314,124 

212,874 

28-5 

+ 47-6 

< war, Marwar, Partabgarh, 
!Knshalgarh, Sirohi. 

Grasaia 

7,014 

7,614 


-7 


Sirohi. 

Vagdi 

163,278 

103,278 

121,274 

14-8 

•f 34-6 

j Mewar, Dungarpur, Bans- 
\ wara. 

Others 

19,720 

19,422 

16,307 

1-8 


( Dungarpur, Kotah, Marwar, 

1 Mewar, Sirohi. 

J. Panjabi 

36,670 

36,651 

33,793 

3-3 

-f 60-3 

( Bikaner. 

S. Sinahi ... ... 

56,161 

56,160 

69,193 

5-S 

+ 4S-4 

( Marwar, Bikaner, Jaisalmer. 

6. Olhws 

17,130 

16,617 

10,031 

1-6 

-1- 65-8 

B. Vernaculars 



of Asiatic coun- 
tries beyond 
India 

111 

111 

14 


-21-3 


C. European 







Languages 

4.516 

4,516 

2,925 

■4 

-f54-5 

1 Ajmer, Jaipur, Sirohi, 
VMarwar. 

(1) English 



2,8UI 


-f 46-9 

(2) Others 

1 311 

1 311 

64 



+418-3 



(b) According to Linguistic Survey.! 





, 1 

1 



1 NUMBKR SFENKIxa 

1 LAKOUAOBS IS' 1911.* i 



iiub-Fami* 


1 




Per mille 


Fatnily. 

Branch. 

Sub-Branch. 1 

Group, 

Language. : 


of popula- 

Where chiefly spoken. 


ly. 

1 

1 


Actual, 

tion of 
Pro- 
vinces. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(1) Indo-Euro- 
pean 

Aryan. 

Eraniau. 


Easteru. 

Balooh. 

945 

i 

•08 

/ Marwar, Jaisalmer, 

1 Sirohi. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Pashto. 

763 

•06 

Partabgarh, Ajmer. 

Do. ' 

Do, . 

Indian, 

San.skritic. 

North- 

Sindlii.§ 

57,969 

5-3 

/ Marwar, Bikaner, 





Western. 


1 Jaisalmer. 

Do. 

HI 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kachclihi. 

192 

•02 

Sirohi, Ajmer, Kotah. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Southern. 

Alarathi. 

2,716 

•2 

Ajmer, Jaipur, liotah. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 1 

Eastern. 1 

Behari. 

4,960 

•4 

Ajmer, Jaipur, Kotah. 

Do. 

Kl 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bengali. 

910 

•OS 

Jaipur, Ajmer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Western. 

Western! 
Hindi. J 

705,760 

164-6 

(■ Bharatpur, Alwar, 

-{ Dholpur, Jaipur, 



i 

1 

1 


1 

t Karauli, Tonk, Ajmer. 
(" Throughout the Pro- 





1 





1 vinoes except in Bans- 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

2 . 

8,704,566 

789-0 

j wara, Dholpur, Dun- 









1 garpur, Karauli, 


Do. 







t Kushalg.irh. 
l' Banswara,Diingarpar, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

6 ujrati .11 

504,892 

45-8 

4 Mewar, Marwar, 
i Sirohi, Partabgarh, 


Do. 

Do. 




Bhil Ian- \ 



t Kushalgarh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

guages. / 

485,166 

44-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Khandoslii 

11 

•001 

iMewar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Panjabi. 

36,679 

3-3 

Bikaner. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 

Northern. 

1 

Central \ 
Palmri, / 

565 

•05 

Kotah, Dholpur. 

(2) Sometio ... 

■ (3) Unclassified 

■ 

■ 

i , 

1 


Arabic. 

1 

45 

•004 

Tonk, Alwar. 

languages... 




... 

Gipsy Ian- 

6,001 

•5 

Kotah, Dungarpur. 


IHIHB 

IHBH 



1 guages. 





* Inoluding Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. . § Excluding Kachohhi. 

+ Excluding Ohhabra, Pirawa and Sironj. if Including Khandeahi and Bliil languages. 

$ The langungee included under head “ others” in Imperial Table X have been omitted from this portion. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution, by Language, of the Population of each 

State or District. 


Province; Natural Division; 
and State or District. 


Number per 10,000 or Popdlatiok SpE.4Kiifo 


Baiasthani. English. ^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

RAJPUTANA AND AJMER- 
MERWARA 

7,890-4 

1,546-2 

439-8 

119-4 

3-8 

RAJPUTANA ... 

.. 


7.875-6 

1,543-1 . 

460-4 

119-1 

1-6 

Eastern Division 


... 

7,soe-o 

S,765-7 

S-7 

2S-0 

1-4 

Alwar 


... 

5,888-0 

4,108-1 


2-6 

0-4 

Bharatpur 


... 

1,181-5 

8,807-8 

... 

10-0 

0-7 

Bundi 


... 

9,925-3 

38*3 

1-1 

35-3 

... 

Dholpur 

... 

... 

14-1 

9,937-5 

5-1 

22-1 

0-8 

Jaipur... 



9,053-9 

931-0 

0-4 

12-1 

2-5 

Jhalawar 



5,821-0 

4,021-8 

22-0 

333-8 

0-4 

Karauli 

... 

... 

13-9 

9,970-9 

... 

15-0 

0-1 

Kishangarh ... 

... 


9,916-9 

35-6 

13-4 

33-8 

0-1 

Kotah 



9,678-4 

223-5 

17-4 

79-8 

0-8 

Lawa 

... 


9,941-5 

58-5 

... 

... 

... 

Shahpura 

... 


9,966-9 

U-8 

... 

21-1 

... 

Tank 

... 

... 

7,430-1 

2,520-1 

14-4 

34-4 

0-2 

SoiUhern Division 

... 


7,40S-1 

7S-0 

2,427-9 

S2-1 

S-7 

Banswara 

... 

... 

233-0 

43-6 

9,702-7 

20-7 

**. 

Dungarpur ... 

... 


150-2 

26-8 

9,600-0 

222-9 

... 

Kushalgarh ... 



960-2 

463-5 

8,309-9 

260-4 

... 

Mewar... ... 



9,233-1. 

44-6 

673-7 

40-2 

0-3 

Partabgarh ... 

... 

... 

6,285-2 

171-6 

3,351-3 

191-9 

... 

Sirohi 

... 


8,418-0 

304-1 

1,035-8 

206-2 

34-4 

Western Division 


... 

9,54S-6 

S9-7 

Sl-9 

5S9-1 

0-G 

Bikaner 

... 


9,26-2-3 

51-3 

... 

6SG-0 

0-4 

Jaisalmer 



8,965-2 

1-2 

... 

1,033-1 

... 

Marwar 

... 

... 

9,671-2 

23-5 

113-3 

191-1 

0-8 

AJMER-MERWARA 

... 

... 

8,201-7 

1,612-0 

6-0 

126-1 

50-3 

Ajmer 



7,797-2 

1,979-8 

7-9 

143-2 

65-0 

Merwara 

... 

... 

9,473-2 

456-2 

0-1 

08-2 

2-0 



Subsidiary Table III . — Comparison of Tribes and Tribal Lomguages, 
EAJPUTANA AND AJilER-MERWARA. 


Strength of Tribe 
(Table XIII). 


Ncmber speaking tribal language. . 


Percentage. 






































CHAPTER X, 

Infirmities, 

1. Data for Diseussion. — The data on which the discussion in this 
Chapter is based will be found in the following Tables : — 

Imperial Table XII, — Part I — Infirmities by age. 

Imperial Table XIL — Part IT — Infirmities by States or Districts. 

Imperial Table XII-A. — Infirmities by selected castes. 

Subsidiary Table I. — Number afflicted, in each Province, Natural 
Division, and State or District, per 100,000 of each sex at each 
of the last three Censuses. 

Subsidiary Table IL — Distribution of the infirm, by age, per 10,000 
afilicted of each sex, at each of the last three Censuses, by 
Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table III. — Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each 
age period and sex, and number of females afflicted per 1,000 
males, by Provinces. 

Subsidiary Table I V. — Infirmities in selected castes and localities. 

2. Nature and Accuracy of Statistics—The only four infirmities with 
which the Indian Census attempts to deal are insanity, deaf-mutism from birth, 
total blindness, and corrosive leprosy. 

No attempt has been or could be made in this country, with the staff 
through^ which the Census authorities have to collect their statistics, to 
distinguish between different forms of insanity, and it is probable that the usual 
harmless type of “village idiot” is included among the returns for the insane. 
It is also, of course, very difficult for the ordinary enumerator to distinguish 
between the forms of leprosy, and it is possible that sufferers from what is called 
“white leprosy” have been returned as lepers. There is less likelihood of 
inaccuracy at the recent Census in the returns for deaf-mute and blind. Very 
great care was taken in the wording of the instructions to the enumerating staff 
to leave no doubt that only those who were deaf-mute from birth and only 
those who were absolutely blind in both eyes were to be recorded. At an early 
stage in the abstraction work it was noticed that in many States there appeared 
to be a very marked increase in the blind and deaf-mute, and immediate steps 
were taken to verify the accuracy of as many entries as possible by careful local 
enquiries ; and in nearly every case the entries in the schedules were found to 
be correct. Compared, too, with previous years, the statistics for infirmities 
generally are probably more accurate this time, owing to the different system 
adopted of abstracting all infirmities on to separate slips, instead of on to the 
ordinary slips, and of employing specially high-paid men for the work. 

3. ' Deaf-mutism. — Compared with other Provinces, both Kajputana and 
■ Ajmer-Merwara are singularly free from deaf-mutism, as will be seen from the 

marginal state- 
ment. Ajmer- 
Merwara has a 
lower propor- 
tion (16 per 
100,000) than 
any Province, 
and Rajputana 
(29) is worse 
only than it 
and Central 
India. The 
maximum is 
found in the 
North- W e s t 
Frontier (95). 


Province. 

Number afflicted 
per 100,000. 

North-West Frontier 

• i< 






95 

Punjab ,,, 

«lf 



f •• 


• •• 

84 

Balnehistan 







80 

Assam 

. ... 


t*T 


... 


V6 

Madras 



... 


• •• 


73 

JBehar and Orissa 





• •• 



72 

Burma ... 







71 

Bengal 



... 




69 

Bombay (including Aden) 



• •• 

• •• 


• •• 

61 

United Provinces 



... 

• •• 



56 

Central Provinces 



... 

• •• 



47 

Rajputana ... ... 





••• 

... 

S9 

Central India 





• •• 


23 

Ajmer-Merwara 





• •• 


16 
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roport Lort-s per foo^ooo of tKe popjA.LcttLoTL H 
3 uJferui\.q from, ca^ch. tmfir rriiJty mi-tsu. 
^^JiaCes I FcincLics — 


FicpjpU.hcXyTLCl.. 


^ 771 .CT -Me. TO/a^TCL 



fsef T\fppjiit.a^'n.<x.T)eQj-MiCLe Jip' 


iaf-MtCLe /icfi^res riot <xAxcdJLaM.e . 


Deaf-mutism is the second most comnion infirmity in Rajputana in either 
sex. This infirmity was not recorded in 1891, but, com- 
(a) Rajputana. pared -witli 1901, ithere has been a rise from 

2T'6 afflicted per 100,000 among males to 36T, 
and from IS’O to 21-5 among females. Only 541 females to every 
-1,000 males suffer from it. 








INSANITY. 


Etsto or Utslricl. 


Kumbcr omictcd per 100,000 
ot ]>opul>rliou. 


ion. 


Jni'^olnier ... 
Ban sworn ... 
Tonk * ... 

Bikaner ... 
Blinrntpiir ... 
Kotah 
Alw.ar 

Mnnvnr ... 

Dlioipnr ... 

Jlialnrvnr ... 

Biintli 

.Taipur 

Kisliangarh 

rarkabgarh 

Dtmgarpnr 

.Stialipura 

Mownr 

Karauli 

Kn 'll nl garb 

Ajnicr 

Sin'lii .. 

Mcrnmn .. 


50 
44 
43 
39 
39 
S4 
31 
30 
29 
27 
20 
20 
25 
24 
23 
21 
20 
18 
19 
18 
• 13 
12 


1001. 


Serial order la 


1011 . 


22 

A’i! 

8 

40 

IG 

12 

30 

32 

23 

2-2 

7 
81 
35 

8 
6 
7 
3 

33 

31 

2:1 

39 

23 


1001. 


3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
10 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
o-a 


13 
22 
IG 

•2 

14 
16 

8 

G 

9 
12 

19 
1 
4 

18 

17 

20 
21 

O 

7 

10 
3 

11 
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The Western Divi- 
sion has the largest pro- 
portion of deaf-nintes in 
either sex. The same 
was the case in . 

Among the indivi- 
dual States, Jaisalmer, 
Banswara and Tonic 
appear to suffer i^st 
now, and Sirohi, 
shalgarh and Karauli, 
least. The figures on 
the margin show that 
there is considerable 
fluctuation in the rela- 
tive position of the 
States compared with 
1901 but Bikaner, 
Alwar and Marwar 
have a fairly consistent 

record for a high figure, 


I « — ' ' X --- 

niid Mownr, Slmhpiira, Duiigoipur either sex as hlind- 

I., Aj„,er.Mcr,v«ra 4oahnmt.m s?“ 

ad a hee„, a»oag 

found in Ajmer than n. Menvara. Provinces suffer less 

thanlsS-'Tt: SSefof&in show that Eajputana. w.th 

portion of only U per 100,000, has a 
letter record than any Province except 
Bchnr and Orissa and Central India, 
while Ajmer-l^Icrwarn (10) has a clea- 
ner sheet than eight other 1 rovinccs 
Both the figures are low compared 
with the maximum of 79 Bunna. 

The lunatic establishments m the i lo- 
viiices are very few and small, and the 
inclusion of the foreign-born m such 
nsylums in the figures makes piacti- 
caHy no difference to 
proportions nor to the State and Di. 

trict ones. 


Province. 

Kumber afflicted 

per 100 , 000 . 

Bormn ... 

70 

44 

Bdlucbistttii 

44 

Aosnm 

43 

BrnRul ••• 

40 

Korlb-WcBt Frontier ... 

29 

Bombny (inoluding Alien) 

26 

Buiijob 

20 

MBilrns 

19 

Ajmer-Mcrurara 

17 

United I’rovinccs 

16 

Central 

U 

Jlajputana .. 

12 

Boliar and Orifsa 

8 

Central India 

1 


Etata or Dlilrict. 


Nuin'wr aflllclcd tier 
100,000 ol jxipulntluli. 


ion 1 IMl 1 


■T»ipnlmcr 

Kirlmngarh 

Slialipurn 

Bikaner 

BanHwara 

Ajiror ... 

Jhalawar 

Kotali ... 

Pttngarpur 

Tonk * ... 

Merwara 

Jaipur ... 

BnnfU ... 

Alwar ... 

Marwar 

Mewar ... 

Sirohi ... 

Dliolpur 

Pnrlabgarh 

Ilbaratpur 

Karaub... 

KuBhalgarh 


28 

24 

23 

23 

21 

20 

20 

17 

17 

17 

17 

15 

14' 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

7 

5 


3 

10 

6 

15 

•7 

14 

3 

4 
C 
8 

17 

8 

8 

8 

24 

2 

3 

4 
2 

■ 4 
8 

12 


38 

50 

22 

45 

4 

10 

41 

32 

23 

41 

17 

14 

30 

22 

33 

24 


SctUl order In 

toil \ 

iwi 1 

ISOl 

: 

1 

18 

7 

2 

3 

1 

3 

13 

14 

4 

4 


6 

9.9. 

22 

0 

5 

18 

7 

17 

5 

8 

15 

10 

9 

1-2 


10 

7 

G 

11 

O 

17 

12 

iT 

20 

13 

10 

8 

14 

8 

15 

15 

1 

9 

10 

21 

12 

17 

19 

3 

18 

10 

19 

19 

20 

4 

20 

14 

21 

21 

9 


22 

0 

In nuh 

1 


In both sexes the proportion 
taaue persons in 
[a) Rajputana. 1901, but it 

atm muehhelowthe 1891 figures 

ho preseut ones are 17 p 
30,000 among males and ^ 

.males. There are only 466 insane 
!Sesto every 1,000 insane males. 
Bemale insanity is the only case 
in which the Western Division does 

not hold the worst f °°Y^Yfiam-e of 
Natural Divisions, but its bgoie ot 
9-0 is only slightly better than the 
Li-st one, namely 9-6 m the Bast- 
ern Division. Among males it has 

+.hp worst record. 

Taking the figures on the mar- 
gin for the two sexes combined it 
fvUl be seen that Jaisalmer, Kishau- 


. «• 1 , 
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garh, Shalipura and Bikaner are the States with the highest proportion of insane 
persons. Kushalgarh, Karauli and Bharatpur are all below lO per 100,000. 
Kishangarh and Bikaner have always had at each Census a high proportion 
while Mewar, Dholpur and Bharatpur have been among those with a consis- 
tently fairly low proportion. 

Unlike Rajputana, the present figures for insanity in Ajmer-Merwara in 
either sex are higher than at any previous Census, and the proportion among 

males is more than double that among females, there 
(b) Ajmer-Menvara, being only 430 insane females to every 1,000 ' insane 

males. But, whereas in Merwara the figure for males 
is lower than at any other Census, it is four times as high for females than ever 
before. The proportion of insane males in Ajmer is much higher than in Mer- 
wara. Tlie reverse is the case with females. 

5. Leprosy.— There is extraordinarily little leprosy in either of the two 
Provinces compared with other Provinces of India. The figures on the margin 

show that the proportions are less 
than in any other Province, the 
figures for Ajmef-Merwara being as 
low as 2, and for Rajputana 6, per 
100,000, compared with the highest 
figure of 62 in Assam. 

Comparing the Rajputana 
figures with previous years, there 

has been 

(a) Rajputana. a rise in 

leprosy 

among males from 5-9 to 9 ‘3 
per 100,000 and a drop among 
females from 3-4 to 27. But the 
figures in both sexes are still far 
below those of 20*7 and 7-0 respectively in 1891. The great drop between 1891 
and 1901 was, of course, chiefly caused by the famines of that decade. And the 

low proportion among females com- 
pared with males is chiefly due, no 
doubt, to the purdah system mak- 
ing it difficult for cases of lepro,sy 
among women to come to the notice 
of enumerators. There are only 262 
female lepers to 1,000 males, which 
is a much lower proportion tlian in 
any other infirmity. 

The disease is and always has 
been commonest in both sexes in the 
dry and dusty Western Division, 
and this time the proportion is as 
high as 15-3 among males and 4-1 
among females. 

As regards its prevalence in 
some States more than others, the 
highest proportion for both sexes 
combined this time is found in Par- 
tabgarh (35). The actuals, however, 
are not more than 14 males and 8 females. This small State had a very high 
proportionate figure in 1891 also, and the complete absence of any leprosy at all 
in 1901 is curious, and probably due to errors of enumeration. Tonk has the 
next highest proportion (16) and then comes Jhalawar (15), Avhich State, as the 
figures on the margin show, has had consistently a large number of lepers. The 
statement also shows a persistently low proportion in Mewar and a persistently 
fairly high one in Bikaner, Marwar and Dholpur." In Bharatpur and Dungarpur 
there has been little variation in relative position compared with other 
States. 

Unlike Rajputana the 1911 figures for leprosy in Ajmer-Merwara are better 
than even the 1901 figures, in both sexes. They are as low as 2-6 among males 

*1911 figures include Chhabia, Pirawa and Sironj parganas. 


State or Dlsttict. 

Number nflllctcd tier 
100,000 of population. 

Serial ortlcr in 

1011 

1001 

1S9I 

1011 

1001 

ISOl 

Partabgarh 


35 

Nil 

C9 

1 

22 

1 

Tonk* ... 


10 

•7 

27 

2 

15 

5 

Jhalawar 


15 

7 

Gl 

3 

5 

2 

Kotah ... 


13 

a 

9 

4 

12 

17 

Bikaner 


11 

5 

31 

5 

7 

4 

Marwar 


10 

IS 

21 

G 

1 

9 

Banswara 


7 

Nil 

1 

7 

19 

22 

Dholpur 


0 

0 

2G 

8 

G 

G 

Sirohi ... 


5 

•6 

25 

9 

IG 

7 

Biindi ... 


5 

•0 

23 

10 

17 

8 

Bharatpur 


4 

3 

14 

11 

10 

10 

Alw.ar ... 


4 

7 

10 

12 

4 

13 

Karauli... 


4 

9 

13 

13 

3 

11 

Dungarpur 


3 

•9 

10 

14 

14 

14 

Merwara 


•2 

10 

9 

15 

2 

16 

Jaipur ... 


2 

2 

5 

16 

13 

18 

Jaisalmer 


2 

Nil 

11 

17 

20 

12 

Ajmer ... 


2 

4 

4 

18 

9 

20 

Mewar ... 


2 

■5 

6 

19 

18 

19 

Kushalgarh 


mi 

Nil 

35 

20 

21 

3 

Kishangarh 


Nil 

4 

10 

21 

8 

15 

Shahpura 


Nil 

2 

2 


11 

21 


Province, 

Nmnbcr nfnictcd 
per 100.000. 

Assam 

G2 

Burma 

58 

Behar and Orissa 

4G 

Central Provineea 

4G 

Madras 

40 

Bomb,ay (including Aden) 

33 

Bengal 

38 

United Provinces 

30 

Central India 

14 

Punjab 

13 

North-West Frontier 

13 

B.aluchistan 

10 

Rajputana 

6 

Ajmer-Merwara 

e> 
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and 1-7 among females. But, compared with Rajputana, the proportion of female 

lepers is much higher, there being 571 to every 1,000 
(b) Ajmer-Menvara. male ones. This is a higher proportion than among 

either the insane or deaf-mutes. In any case, however, 
the actuals are very small, there being only 7 male and 4 female lepers in the 
Province. In both sexes the figures are slightly higher in Merwara than in 
Ajmer, and the former ones show a very marked drop from 15 -4 in 1891 and 
17‘3 .in 1901 to 3T in 1911. It is just possible that in 1901 the numbers were 
swollen by immigrant lepers from the neighbouring States, who came into the 
District for gratuitous relief in the great famine of 1899-1900 and remained 
there over 1901. 

6, Blindness. — Unlike the state of affairs as regards leprosy, both Ajmer- 
Merwara and Rajputana have a very bad record for blindness, the former, 
indeed, having the largest proportion 
of any Province in India. Rajputana 
comes fifth. The figures are 273 per 

100.000 for Ajmer-Merwara and 212 for 
Rajputana, compared with the lowest 
one of 71 in Bengal. No doubt the dry, 
hot, dusty climate has much to do with 
the prevalence of this infirmity, for the 
Punjab and Baluchistan, with somewhat 
similar climatic conditions, both have 
higher figures even than Rajputana. 

The diagram on page 200 shows very 
vividly how far more' prevalent this 
infirmity is than any of the other three 
recorded ones. It is noticeable that, of 
the four recorded infirmities, blindness is the only one which appears in both 
Provinces to be more common among females than males, the proportions to 

1.000 afflicted males being as high as 1,188 in Rajputana and 1,073 m Ajmer- 
Merwara. This is possibly because there is less reluctance to disclose the 
existence of this disease behind the purdah than of the other three. The only 
units in which there is a larger proportion of blind males than females are 
Shahpura, Kushalgarh and Me war. 

The pi'oportion of blind among males has risen from 77'6 to 185'2 per 

100.000 in the last ten years in Rajputana, but it is still only about frds of the 

1891 figure.. The rise in female blindness is still 
(u) Rajputctnu. greater, the proportion having about ti’ebled itself, 

from 78-9 to 241’9. But here again the 1911 figures 
are only about frds of the 1891 ones. 

In both sexes blindness is 
and always has been more 
prevalent in the dry, glary, 
and sandy Western Division 
than in the other two Natur- 
al Divisions. 

Taking the figures for 
both sexes combined, Bika- 
ner (in the Western Divi- 
sion) suffers at present more 
than any other State, and has 
the high proportion of 346 
per 100,000. Next comes 
Bharatpur (288)and Kishan- 
garh 282. Thirteen units 
have a proportion over 200. 
Three States in the Southern 
Division have the lowest 
figure in the Provinces, 
namely Mewar (76) Dungar- 
pur (80) and Kushalgarh 
(95), These tliree States^ 

* 1911 figures include Chhabra, Pirawa and Sironj pargauas. 


state or District. 

Number afflicted per 
100,000 of population. 

Serial order in 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1913. 

1901. 

1891. 

Bikaner 

340 

1S9 

609 

'1 

2 

2 

Bharatpur ...' 

2SS 

51 

205 

2 

12 

15 

Kisimngarh 

2S2 

257 

608 

3 

1 

3 

Ajmer 

275 

121 

190 

4 

5 

16 

Alwar 

27.3 

165 

335 

6 

3 

G 

Marwar 

273 

87 

502 

6 

9 

4 

Merwara ... 

269 

130 

208 

7 

4 

13 

Sirohi 

2.74 

101 

618 

8 

7 

) 

Tonk* 

244 

38 

293 

9 

10 

10 

Dholpnr 

233 

113 

310 

10 

6 

7 

Shahpura 

219 

21 

190 

11 

20 

17 

Kotah 

217 

40 

256 

12 

14 

11 

J.aisalmer 

212 

55 

207 

13 

11 

14 

Bnndi 

174 

40 

296 

14 

15 

9 

Jaipur 

169 

62 

227 

15 

10 

12 

Banswara .. 

140 

4 

48 

16 

23 

22 

Karauli 

127 

93 

305 

17 

8 

8 

Partahgarh 

113 

23 

160 

IS 

19 

19 

Jhalawar 

107 

49 

391 

19 

13 

5 

Kufibaigarh 

95 

31 

173 

20 

17 

IS 

Dungarpur... 

SO 

26 

92 

21 

18 

21 

j Mewar 

76 

14 

138 

22 

21 

20 


I Proviljce, 

Number afflicted 
per 100,000. 

Ajmcr-Meriuara 


S73 

Punjab ... ... 


254 

Baluchistan 


246 

United Provinces 


220 

Hajpntana ... ,,, 


SIS 

Central Provinces 


207 

North-West Fi'onticr 


156 

Bombay (including Aden) 


144 

Burma ... 


140 

Central India 


118 

Beliar and Orissa 


107 

Assam 


91 

Madras 


79 

Bengal ... 


71 
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and also the two other Southern Division ones of Partabgarh and Banswara, as 
the figures on the margin of page 203 show, have had a consistently low figure 
for blindness. This is possibly due to the greener nature of the country, with its 
heavier rainfall and thicker jungle. Bikaner, Kishangarh, Alwar, Marwar and 
Sirohi are among those with a fairly constant liad record. 

The proportion of blind persons in either sex is very much greater in Ajmer- 
Merwara than in Kajputana, the figures being 248-3 and 301-4 for males and 

fernales respectively, compared with 185-2 and 241-9 in 
(b) Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana. The rise has been very rapid since 1901, 

the figures in either sex having more than doubled 
themselves, and they are even higher now than those of 1891, which were 181*4 
for males and 208-6 for females. The present figures are lower in Merwara than 
in Ajmer. 

The information received from the various surgeons in the States and Dis- 
tricts shows a great fluctuation in the number of cataract operations performed 
in the various States. But it is impossible to prove anything from such 
statistics; so much dei^ends upon the skill, energy, and enthusiasm for this 
particular form of operation, of the particular individual holding at the time the 
appointment, Norj indeed, would an increase in the number of ojierations or 
attendances at hospitals, prove anything more than a growing popularity of these 
charitable institutions. 

7. Infirmities by Castes. — An attempt has been made in Subsidiary 
fl'able IV to see how far any particular castes, among those of numerical import- 
ance in .the Provinces, sufier more markedly than others from any of the four 
infirmities. 

In Rajputana the Sads(96), Kasais(87), Swamis(60y, Mahajans(60), Bairagis 
(51), Shekhs (51), and in Ajmer-Merwara the Kohs (57), Mahajans (54) among 

males, and among females the Sads (77) and Kasais (70) 
fa) Deaf-mutism. in Rajputana all have over 50 deaf-mutes per 100,000. 

Out of these castes it is noticeable that three, the 
Bairagis, Swamis, and Sads, are of the ascetic or devotee or religious beggar kind, 
and the Kasais and Shekhs are Musalraans. The high figure among Mahajans 
in both Provinces is somewhat unexpected. Among the women of the caste there 
are 33 deaf-mutes in every 100,000 in Rajputana and 25 in Ajmer-Merwara, It 
is not very easy to trace any cause for the high figures in these castes. The Sads, 
who have the highest proportion in both sexes, are practically all in Marwar ; 
but there are seven units with a higher proportion of deaf-mutes than Marwar 
has. The Bairagis are strongest in Mewar, which has a smaller proportion of 
deaf-mutes than any unit except 5. On the other hand, there are a large number 
of the caste in Bikaner, Kotah and Bharatpur, all of which have a high propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes. The Mahajans are most numerous in J aipur, Marwar, Slewar, 
Bikaner and Alwar, and the Swamis and Shekhs in Jaipur and Marwar, none 
of which States have a high proportion of deaf-mutes except Bikaner. The castes 
which are completely free from this infirmity are the Balais, and Merat-Kathats 
of Ajmer-Merwara and the Lakheras of Rajputana among males, and the Balais, 
Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Khatis, Elolis, Pathans, Raigars, Rajputs and Saiyads 
of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Eaimkhanis and Lakheras of Rajputana, among 
females. The Jats of Ajmer-Merwara have a proportion of only 6 among males 
and 7 among females per 100,000 and the Mers of Ajmer-Merwara only 9 among 
males. 

Among males the Lakheras (72), Sads (26), Prohit (21), Mahajans (14), Nais 
(13), Rajputs (13), Bhils (12), Balais (11), Bishnois (11), and Swamis (10), of 

Rajputana and the Kumhars of Ajmer-Merwara (14), 
(6) Leprosy. all have a proportion of over 10 lepers per 100,000 

among males. Among the females no caste has over 10 
per 100,000 except the Pathans of Ajmer-Merwara (19). It seems impossible 
here to trace much connection between locality and the prevalence of the infirm- 
ity in the castes. The majority of the Lakheras, for instance, are in Jaijiur 
and Mewar, both of which units have a veiy low proportion of lepers. Tiie 
Balais, Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Jats, Khatis, Kolis, Mahajans, Mails, Mers, 
Merat-Kathats, Nais, Pathans, Raigars, Rajputs, Saiyads and Shekhs of 
Ajmer-Merwara, and the Bhangis of Rajputana among males ar^ompletely free 
of leprosy, and among females the Fakirs, Kaimkhanis, Kasais, Kohs, Lakheras, 
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Sads and Swamis.of Rajputana, and the Bhils, Chakars, Chamars, Jats, Khatis, 
KoHs, Kumhars, Mahajans, Malis, Mers, Merat-Kathats, Nais, Raigars, Rajputs, 
Rawats, Saiyads and Shekhs of Ajmer- Merwara. 

Among the castes in Subsidiary Table IV the Saiyads (142 per 100,000) 
and Shekhs (67) of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Swamis (70) of Ra-iputana, have 

the highest proportions of insane males. Among 
(c) Insanity. females there are no very high figures. Though they 
are not shown in the Subsidiary Table, there is a very 
high proportion of insane males among the following castes, namely Fakirs (217), 
Kasais (182), Dhobis (135), and Sunars (120) of Ajmer-Merwara, and of females 
among the Gosains (235) and Rebaris (106) of Ajmer-Merwara. The Chakar, 
Chamar, Gujar, Koli, and Nai males of Ajmer-Merwara and the Chakar, Jat, Koli, 
Kuinhar, Mahajan, Mer, Merat-Kathat, Nai, Pathan, Raigar, RajputandSaiyad 
females of Ajmer-Merwara and the Kaimkhanis and Swami females of Rajputana 
are free from the infirmity. 

Male blindness is most prevalent among the Sads (1,040 per 100,000), 
Swamis (759) and Lakheras (433) of Rajputana, and the Mahajans (402) of 

Ajmer-Merwara, and female blindness among the 
(d) Blindness, Balais (468), Raigars (453), Malis (424) and Nais (406) 

of Ajmer-Merwara, and the Sads (609), Prohits (500), 
and Swamis (425) of Rajputana. Here again the high figure among the ascetics 
or religious begging castes of Sads and Swamis is noticeable. Though not in 
the Subsidiary Table some of the other religious castes have high proportions 
also, notably the Gosains (628), Swamis (592), Sadhtis (470), Bairagis (446), Fakirs 
( 434 ) of Ajmer-Merwara among males, and the Fakirs (723) and Sadhus (431) of 
Ajmer-Merwara among females. The Ajmer-Merwara Kayasthas have the 
terribly high proportion of 1,788 blind females per 100,000. Here again it is 
not easy to trace much connection between locality or occupation and the pre- 
valence of blindness in any particular caste. 

8, Infirmities by Age Periods.— Compared with 1901, there has been an 
increase in the number of insane males in Rajputana at the age periods of 5-9, 

15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39, 50-54. Out of these 
(a) Insanity. periods 15-19, 20-24, and 35-39 show a decline in the 

actual population. Among insane females there are 
increases among those aged 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 40-44, 50-54, 
out of which there has been a decline in the general population at 5-9, 10-14, 
15-19 and 40-44. 

Among males the highest numbers are at the age periods of 20-24 (1,336 
per 10,000 insane), 30-34 (1,326) and 25-29 (1,285). At none of the other a^e 
periods does the proportion attain to 1,000 per 10,000 insane. There is a fainy 
gradual rise from the age of O up to 20. From 35 onwards the decline is 
somewhat uneven at the quinquennial periods. Among females the highest 
numbers are among those aged 40-44, (l,.i45 per 10,000 insane), 30-34 (1,170) and 
15-19 (1,016). The restare below 1,000 per 10,000 insane. Taking the number 
afflicted per 100,000 of the sex population at each period the highest proportion 
of insane males are at the ages of 50-54, 45-49 and 20-24, and among females at 
40-44 and 60 and over. Only 2 in every 100,000 males aged 0-4 are insane 
and only 1 among females. 

In Ajmer-Merwara the highest figures for insanity among males are at 
the periods of 20-24 (1,818 per 10,000 insane), 15-19 and 30-34 (1,364 each), and 
25-29 (1,212); and among females at 25-29 (1,724), 20-24 and 50-54 (1,379 each), 
and 15-19 and 60 and over (1,034 each). And the highest proportions of 
insane males, per 100,000 of the sex are among those aged 60 and over and 
20-24, and of females, at the ages of 55-59 and 50-54. There are no insane 
males aged 0-4, but the proportion of insane females at that age period is as 
high as 5'5 per 100,000. 

Among deaf-mutes the low figures in both Provinces for the 0-4 age period 
are witness to a considerable reluctance among parents to own to this infirmity 

among small children. Naturally they cling to the 

(b) Deaf-mutism. hope that their children are merely backward in this 
respect. In Rajputana the proportion of deaf-mutes 
at these ages is only 8-4 per 100,000 males, and it then jumps up to 35-7 at 5-9, 
and at the three succeeding quinquennial -age periods it is very high. Much 
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the same may be . said of females. In Ajmer-Merwara the proportion of deaf- ' 
mutes among males aged 0-4 is 27 and rises to 167 at 5-9, and thence to 59-7 

The high- figure at the age of 60 and over in both sexes in Rajputana is 
no doubt, some indication that there is still a slight tendency to include those 
who became deaf from old age among the congenitally deaf-mutes. But a com- 
arison of the figures with those of previous years shows that this inaccuracy has 
een eleminated to a very great extent. There is an increase in Rajputana among 
male deaf-mutes at the ages of 5-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 50-54 ; 
but there has been an increase in the total population at 5-9, 25-29, 30-34, .tO- 54 
only out of these periods. Among female deaf-mutes, also, the increases’ occur 
at these age pei’iods, but out of these periods the only ones showing an increase 
in the total population, are 20-24, 25-29, 30-34 and 50-54. 

In Ajmer-Merwara there has been an increase in deaf-mutism at the age 
periods of 5-9, 10-14, 30-34, 40-44 and 45-49 among males, but in the total 
population there has been an increase at 5-9, 30-34 and 45-49 only out of these 
periods. Among deaf-mute ; females the increases have occurred at the age 
periods 0-4, 5-9, 15-19, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39. These accompany increases in the 
total female population at each period except at 15-19 and 35-39. 

Blindness is much more evenly distributed over the age periods, except, of 
course, that the figures increase very much among those who have passed the 

age of 50, thus showing the effects on the statistics of 

(c) Blindness. the two distinct kinds of blindness, congenital and 

that caused hy old age. For instance among males 
in Rajputana 3,465 out of every 10,000 blind ones are aged 60 and over, while 
up to the age of 50 no quinquennial period has a higher figure than 758 per 

10.000 blind, which is among those aged 40-44. Among those under 5 it is as 
low as 236. Or to put it another way, out of every 100,000 males. aged 60 and 
over 1,563 are blind in Rajputana and 1,726 in Ajmer-Merwara, the figure for 
females being 1,075 and 2,444. 

There is a decline at all the age periods in both sexes in Rajputana except 
at 50-54 and 60 and ovei’, and at 45-49 among males. And these increases are 
accompanied by increases in the total population at these periods in both sexes, 
except among males of 45-49 and 60 and over. , 

In Ajmer-Merwara there has been an increase at all age periods among 
blind males except at 0-4, 5-9, 10-14, 20-24, 35-89, Amongst feinales there has 
only been an increase among those aged 40-44,45-49, 50-54, and .60 and over. 
The age periods which show an increase in infirmities, without an increase in 
the total population, are 15-19, 40-44, 55-59 among males and 40-44, and 45-49 
among females. 

There is not much to be gathered from the figures in Subsidiary Tables II 
and III for leprosy, except that in both sexes it is unknown among those under 

five years in Rajputana and among those under ten years 

(d) Leprosy. in Ajmer-Merwara, and seems to attack people more 

from the age of 40 onwards. In Rajputana the most 
common age period for it seems to be, in both sexes, 50-54. Out of every 

100.000 of the sex of these ages 30 males and 6 females are lepers. 

In Ajmer-Merwara most of them are among those aged 60 and over in 
either sex, but, as there are only 7 male and 4 female lepers all told in the 
Province, no conclusions of any value can be deduced from the figures. 

9. Infirmities in Rural and Urban Areas.— The figures on the margin 
show that in all infirmities the urban population suffers more than the rural. 

This is, no doubt, partly due to the more unhealthy, 
insanitary, and crowded conditions of town life, and 
also to the fact that many of the infirms are 
beggars, and therefore find more charitable support 
in towns than in villages. The difference is 
especially noticeable in insanity, where the urban 
propoz-tion is 4 times as great as the rural. This is, 
of course, very greatly due to such asylums, as there 
are, being situated in towns. The difference is least 
inlepro^. 


Inflnnity. 

Proportion per 
100,000 of population 
In Rajputuna. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

loBunity 

40 

10 

Dcsf-nmtiEin ... 

40 

• 28 

Blindneas ... 

283 

202 

I/sprosy 

7 

6 
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Of course the state of affairs varies much in each unit. In Alwar, tor 
instance, the proportion of blind people in rural areas (280) is far greater than 
in urban (209); so, too, in the Ajmer District, where the figures are 295 in rural 

and 230 in ui'ban. In Jaipur, on the other hand, 
the figures are 297 per 100,000 in urban and 150 in 
rural, and in Bikaner 402 in urban and 334 in rural 
areas. Again, taking the insanity figures, in Jaisal- 
mer they are all found in rural areas, while on the 
other side we get Jaipur with 68 per 100,000 in 
urban and only 5 in rural, and Marwar with 28 in 
urban and 8 in rural. The character of the Jaipur 
figures, of course, is mainly determined by the 
presence of the Lunatic Asylum in Jaipur city. 
Except for blindness, the urban areas in Ajmer 
District have a higher proportion of infirmities of each kind than the rural. 

10. Summary. — To sum up, it may be said that both Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara are exceptionally free from infirmities, except blindness; and 
that, on the whole, there are far fewer cases of them than there were twenty 
years ago. There has, for instance, been a decrease since 1891 in the total of 
infirmities of all kinds (excluding deaf-mutes which were not recorded in 1891), 
of 43 per cent in Rajputana, and 16 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara, compared with 
declines of only 15 and 8 per cent in the populations. So that, even allowing 
for the famines of 1891-1901 having killed off an exceptionally large number, 
and for vagaries of enumeration and abstraction, there must be a very large 
margin of improvement left. 

Looking to the local distribution of the infirmities it may be said that, 
generally speaking, the inhabitants of the hot dry Western Division are much 
more prone to infirmities of the kinds tabulated than are those of the rest of 
Rajputana. It may also be said, generally speaking, that Bikaner suffers more 
than any other State. It appears among the first five units with the worst 
record in all four infirmities. Jaisalmer, Banswara, Tonk, Bharatpur and 
Kishangarh each appear twice among the first five units. Of these, Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer are in the Western Divison, Banswara in the Southern on the 
borders of Malwa, and Tonk, Bharatpur and Kishangarh in the Eastern. 

Beyond the connection between heat, dust, dryness and glare on the one 
hand, and blindness on the other, it is difficult to trace any causes governing 
the local distribution of the infirmities. 


laflnnity. 

Proportion per 
100,000 of population 
in Ajmer District. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Insanity 

37 

12 

Deaf.mutism ... 

ao 

10 

Blindness 

230 

295 

Leprosy 

4 

1 




SUBSIDIAKT Table I. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the Population at each of the last three Censuses. 
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ScTBSiDlARY Table II. — Distribution of the Infirm, by Agit, ■per 10,000 affl-iotcd of each Sex. 
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CHAPTER Xi, 


Occu/iationm 

1. Data, for Discussion- — The following Tables contain the data on 
liich this Chapter is based ; — 

Impericd Table XV- A . — Part I. — Provincial summary, for each Province, 
of the number of persons returned under each group, order, 
sub-class and class. 

Part II, — TDetailed figures, for each group, etc., by Province, State 
or District, and City. The Appendix to this Table shows 
the method of classification of the 1901 groups, etc., in 
the 1911 ones. 

Imperial Table XV- B, showing, by Province, and State or District, 
the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists (actual workers only), 
for (1) rent receivers, (2) rent payers, (3) unpaid helpers in culti- 
vation, (4) paid field labourers and farm servants. 

Impericd Table X V-E . — Statistics of Industries. 

Part I, -r-Provincial summary. 

Part II. — Distribution by States or Districts. 

Part III. — Caste or race of directors and owners of cotton 
factories, etc., in each Province. 

Part IV. — Caste or race of managers of cotton factories in each 
Province. 

Imperial Table XV-F, showing the traditional occupation of the princi- 
pal castes in the two Provinces, and the extent to which they are 
supported by agriculture. 

Subsidiary Table /.—General distribution by occupation for each Pro- 
vince separately. 

Subsidicmy Table II. —Distribution by occupation in each Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table 111 . — Distidbution of the agriculture, industrial, com- 
mercial and professional population, by Natm’al Divisions and 
States or Districts. 

Subsidiary Table V, showing the subsidiary occupations of the four main 
agricultural groups and the proportion of them following the same, 
for each Province separately. 

Subsidiary Table VI . — Occupations of females by sub-classes, and selected 
order and groups, for each Province separately. 

Subsidiary Table VII, comparing the number of persons in 1901' and 
1911, following certain selected occupations, for each Province 
separately. 

Siibsidktry Tables V and VIII have not been prepared. 
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Occupation, 



Number por miUe 
of population. 

Agrio\iUur.%l IftnJlords and tenants 


700 

Agricultural labourers ... 

... 

... 

100 

General labourers 


... 

60 

Beggars 



40 

Weavers 



15 

Cittlo keepers and^herdsmen 



10 

Lenther-n’orkors 

. . 


10 

Money-lenders 

... 

... 

10 

Barbers ... 



10 

Oirriors ... 

. . . 


10 

Shop-keepers 



10 

Potters 



6 

Dyers ... 


... 

6 

Drummers 

... 


6 

Oil-pressors 



5 

Colton-workers 



6 

BiaoUsmiths 


... 

3 

Carpenters 

• *» 


2 

Mid wives 


... 

2 

Priests 



2 

1,000 


2. General. — The occupation columns in the Indian Census Schedules 
are divided into three heads. The first two are for actual workers, one being for 

the principal occupation or means 
of support and the other for the 
subsidiary or secondary one, if any. 
For this purpose, the “principal” 
occupation is defined as the one from 
which a person gets most income or 
means of support, and not the one 
on which he spends most time. The 
remaining column is for dependants, 
and in it is recorded the principal 
occupation or means of support of 
the person who supports the depend- 
ant. In all cases, therefore, in 
the Tables on this Chapter where 
the expression “supported by” an 
occupation is used, it must be under- 
stood that the figures, etc., include 
dependants. 

Before proceeding to discuss 


the method of classification and the statistics, it may be of interest to the non- 
Indian reader, who will, of course, remember that 87 per cent of the two 
Provinces together live in rural areas, to give some idea of the general constitu- 
tion of society in an average Indian village in these Provinces, from the occu- 
pational point of view. The Census Superintendent of the Karauli State has 
supplied the analysis, noted on the margin, of a typical village of rnoderate size 
in that State, and it wiU be observed that an Indian village is very much a self- 
contained unit. 


3. New System of Classification. — Mainly for the purpose of facilitating 
comparison with statistics in other countries, the method of classification of 
occupations has been considerably changed at this Census. The system of 1891 
and 1901 suited only Indian requirements. It has now been superseded by an 
adaptation, with certain necessary modifications, of the method recommended by 
M. Bentillion, the French statistician, and approved by the International 
Statistical Institute. The two main ideas underlying this system are uniformity 
for the purposes of international comparison and the necessity of grouping 
occupations in accordance with the laws of the science of sociology. The change 
in method, though it has caused great labour in the work of comparison with 
the figures of previous Censuses, has resulted in a considerable simplification of 
tabulation and classification. Instead of the 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders, 
and 520 separately classified occupations of 1901, Table XV- A at this Census 
contains only 4 classes, 12 sub-classes, 55 orders and 169 groups. The 4 classes 
have been arranged on the principle of the gradual evolution which has taken 
place in the world of occupations, commencing with the production of raw 
materials. Then comes the preparation and manufacture of such new materials 
into material substances, and the supply of them through commerce, etc. This 
is followed by the more advanced stage in civilization of the professions and 
liberal arts. In the last class are placed certain miscellaneous occupations. 

But though the reduction in the number of classified occupations has 
considerably simplified the tabulation work, it is likely, unless special precautions 
are taken, to have the possible eflect of greater inaccuracy in classification. The 
smaller the scope of a group, as was the case in the former scheme, the easier is 
it for the abstraction offices to know in what group to place the vast variety of 
differently described occupations which are found in the schedules, because it is 
possible to define the group more minutely. Also, with a large number of 
independent abstraction offices such as existed in these Provinces, the difficulty 
of ensuring uniformity of classification is very great. For this reason the 
Superintendents of the various State Abstraction Offices were allowed very little 
authority in the preparation of this Table, and any occupations found in the 
schedules, the correct way of grouping which was not absolutely, clear and simple, 
were reported to me for orders. An indexed register of all. such occupations 
was kept up by me, and the danger of inconsistency in the classification of 
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similar occupations by different States was reduced to a minimum. The diffi- 
culties resulting from the new scheme, when comparing the figures of previous 
years, is dealt with in paragraph 17 below. 

There are also other inherent difficulties, such as the impossibilif.y in a 
country like India of distinguishing in many cases between the makers and 
producers of an article, on the one hand, and the retailers of it on the other. 
But, in all cases where a person was recorded in the schedules both as the maker 
and seller, he was tabulated among the producers. 

4. ClasSBS.-y Taking first the classes of occupations, wWch have been 
arranged on the scientific system explained in paragraph 2 swpra, it will be seen 

from the figures on the 
margin that, in both Pro- 
vinces, far the larger part 
of the population are em- 
ployed in the “production of 
raw materials” stage in the- 
economic world. In both 
Provinces more than half 
the population, including 
dependants, are thus sup- 
ported. The next largest 
number work at and are 
supported by the “prepa- 
ration and supply of ma- 
terial substances.” Only a small sprinkling in either Province are employed in or 
supported by “public administration, the professions and liberal arts,” and by the 
various occupations grouped under “Miscellaneous.” 

5. Sub-Classes. — Descending from the classes to the chief sub-classes it 
will be seen from the marginal figures that the most universal form of occupation 
in both Provinces is, of 
course, agriculture in some 
form or other. Next come 
industries, then commerce, 
then the professions and 
liberal arts, and then pas- 
ture and forestry. Com- 
paring the two Provinces 
with each other, Bajpu- 
tana is more agricultural 
and pastoral than Ajmer- 
Merwara. Commerce is very much more extensive in Ajmer-Merwara than in 
Rajputana, and industries somewhat more extensive. There is little to choose 
between the two as regards professions and liberal arts. 


Province and 

Natural DirisioD. 

Percentage of population eupported by 

Agri- 

culture. 

Pasture 

and 

Fomstry. 

Indus- 

tries. 

Com- 

merce. 

Profes- 

sions. 

Rajputana 

62-5 

2-3 

14-8 

8-9 

3-7 

Ajmor-Merwara 

53-8 

1-2 

17-0 

15-4 

3-8 

Eastern Division 

61-4 

1-7 

15-7 

F-1 

3-3 

Southern Division 

64-5 

2-2 

13-4 

11-0 

3-9 

Western Division 

63-4 

3'6 

14-0 

9-2 

■ 4-4 


Number per 10,000 of population. 


Class, 

Workers and dependants. 

Workem. 

Rajputana. 

1 Ajmer- 
ilerwara. 

Rajputana. 

Ajmer. 

Merwara. 

Class A. Production of 
raw materials 

6,489 

5,511 

3,967 

3,560 

Class B. Preparation 
and supply of material 
substances 

2,361 

8,227 

1,227 

1,608 

Class C. Public adminis- 
tration and liberal arts 

701 

699 

346 

364 

Class D. Miscellaneous 

450 

563 

276 

327 


Workers and dependants tn main ’Provinces supported by 


Order 1, —Agriculture, pasture 
and forestry. 

Sub-Class III.— Industries. 

Bub-Class V.— Trados. 

Sub-CInss vriT.— Professions 
and liberal arts. 

Province. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Proviuco. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Province, 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Province. 

i 

Beliar and Orissa ... 
Central Proviuees... 

Bangal 

United Provinces ... 
Burma 

Madras 

North-West Fronlie- 
*Bond).iy ... 
Bajpiilana 

Punjab 

AJ/iier-^trtcara ... 

80-2 

78-7 

76-3 

73-4 

70-4 

70-1 

67-5 

67-4 

64-8 

5‘i-9 

550 

Punjab 

Ajmcr-Merviara ... 
Raipnlnna 

Madias 

•Bombay 

United provinces... 
North-West Frontier 
Centiai Province- 
Bengal 

Bebar and Orissa 
Bnrnia 

20-3 
16-9 
14-7 
13 4 
12-6 
12-2 
l!-5 
101 
7-4 
7-3 
6-7 

Burma 

Ajmer-Mincara ... 
Rajputana 

M.idnts 

North-West Frontier 

Punjab 

•Bombay 

Bengal 

United Province*... 
Bihar and Ori».sa... 
Central Provinces... 

10-0 
8-5 
7-9 
6-li 
C-5 
G-n 
6-5 
,-.■0 
■ 4-.") 
4-3 
3'i 

Ajmtr-ifcrwara ... 
Rajputana 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier 

Burma 

•Bombay ... 

Bengal 

M'ldri'S 

Central Provinces 
United Provinces 
Beliar and Orissa... 

S-S 

S-7 

9-5 

■>■4 

2-1 

•21 

1-8 

1-0 

1 5 
1-1 
1-0 


* including Aden. 

Comparing the Provinces with others in India for which the figures are 
*=available, it will be seen from the statement above that Ajmer-Menvara depends 
much less on agriculture, pasture and forestry than any other Province, and 
Rajputana is only surpassed in this respect by it and the Punjab. The low 

• Figures for Assam, Baluchistan, and Central India are not available. 
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figure m Ajraer-Merwara is due to the existence of such a large urban 
population in a small Province (see paragraph 18, Chapter I). Per contra and 
for much the same reason, this small Province holds the highest position in 
“ professions and liberal arts,” and the second highest in “ industries,” and in 
“ trades.” It is somewhat surprising to find such a backwater as Rajputana stand- 
ing so high on the list of Provinces in “industries,” “trades,” and “professions 
and liberal arts.” Excluding Ajmer-Merwara, the Province stands first in 
“professions and liberal ai’ts” (the figures for which, it must be remembered, 
exclude those for the Native States’ administrative services and public forces!, 
and second both in “industries” and “ti’ades.” The real explanation of this 
high position lies probably, not in the more advanced and civilized condition of 
Rajputana, but in the low percentage of agriculture which is the necessary 
concomitant of the unfavourable rainfall and barren soil which are such 
distinctive features of the Province. It will be gathered from paragraph 13 infra 
that most of its industries are hand industries. 

6. Largest Orders. — Below are noted the largest orders in both 
Provinces. Pasture and agriculture easily come first. In Rajputana the 


Ten Largest Orders. 


Hajputnna, 

Ajnaer-Horwara, 



Proportion per 



Proportion par 

Order No 

Description, 

milld of 

Order No. 

Desenption. ' 

mill© of 



population. 



population. 

1 

Pnsturo .ind ngricnlturo 

G48 

1 

Pftstiiro and agriculture 

660 

33 

Otter trade in food staffs 

38 

22 

Transport by r.ail 

65 

C 

Textiles 

37 

33 

Other trade in food stuffs 

40 

IS 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

32 

6 

Textiles 

3S 

46 

Religion 

26 

1.3 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

36 

62 

Donicstio service 

21 

62 

Domestic service ... 

29 

24 i 

Banks, establishments of credit, 


46 

Religion 

20 


exchange and insurance 

18 

55 

Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes... 

16 

45 

Public administration 

16 

18 

Industries of luxuries, and those 


65 

Begears, vagrants, nrostitutes . 

14 


pertiining to literature and 


8 

Wood 

13 


the arts and soiences 

15 




24 

Banks, establishments of credit, 






exchange and insurance 

14 


proportion per mille of the population supported by it is 17 times and in Ajmer- 
Merwara 10 times as large as that supported by any other order. Next comes 
order 33 “other trade in food stufts” in Rajputana and order 22 “transport by 
rail ” in Ajmer-Merwara (due to the presence of the head-quarters and work-shops 
of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway in Ajmer). Order 6 “textiles industries” 
comes third in Rajputana, then “industries of dress and the toilet,” “religion,” 
“domestic service,” “banking and money-lending,” “public administration,” 
“beggars, vagrants and prostitutes,” and “ wood industry.” In Ajmer-Merwara 
“other trade in food stuffs” comes third, followed by “textile industries,” 
“ industries of dress and the toilet,” “ domestic service,” “ religion,” “ beggars,” 
“ vagrants and prostitutes,” “ industries of luxuries, etc ,”and “ banking and money- 
lending.” In both Provinces the ten most numerous occupations are the same, 
except that “transport by rail” and “industries of luxuries” in Ajmer-Merwara 
take the place of “ public administration ” and “ wood industi’y.” It is interesting 
to note that the production of food stuffs, and then the sale of them, come first 
(except for the fortuitously high place of railway transport in Ajmer-Merwara); 
then the preparation and manufacture of the next most necessary thing in life, 
namely, textiles and clothing. The Bast evidently ranks religion high among 
the requirements of life, for in both Provinces it comes even before the great 
necessity of life in the shape of the banker, money-lender, etc. The high 
proportion of the disreputable occupations of begging and prostitution, order 55, 
is not creditable, but it must be admitted that most of them are beggars. It 
must, however, also be remembered that the beggar figures are supposed to 
exclude the religious mendicant, who is included in the ‘religion’ order. There 
are about 170,000 religious beggars in that order in Rajputana and about 5,000 
in Ajmer-Merwara, besides about 140,000 in order 55 in Rajputana and about 
7,000 in Ajmer-Merwara. These combined would form about 2 '9 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana and 2 ‘4 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. The incubus, 
on the charitable-minded portion of the community, of having to support such a 
large proportion of the population with gifts of money and food must be 
somewhat heavy. 
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7. Most Common Occupations or Groups.— Taking the smallest unit 
of the Occupation Table, that is the group, the figures on the margin show that 

in both Pro- 
vinces the 
most nume- 
rous occupa- 
tion is ordi- 
nary agricul- 
tural cultiva- 
tion (rent -pay- 
ing). In Haj- 
putana the 
numbers sup- 
ported by this 
are about 2^ 
times as great 
as any other 

wara about If 
times as great. 
Then come, in 
either Pro- 
vince, the un- 
paid helpers in 
cultivation, 
who are more 
than twice as 
numerous as 
thenextgroup, 

the paid field-labourers. Attention is invited to paragraph 8 infra in connection with 
the distinction between these two terms. Next to these comes, in Rajputana, the 
remaining agricultural group of rent-receiving land -holders, who in Ajmer-Mer- . 
wara are three places lower. Among the remaining groups on the margin, cotton- 
spinning and weaving; the sale of groceries, salt, etc.; in-door domestic service; 
begging, prostitution and other disreputable occupations; are all common to either 
Province. But, while banking and money-lending, etc., and religious mendicancy 
are among the first ten groups in Bajputana, they are replaced in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara by Railway employees and cotton-ginners and cleaners. They take, how- 
ever, 1 1th and 1 2th places respectively, the proportions being 14 for bankers and 
13 for religious mendicants. The Rajputana-Malwa Railway centre at Ajmer, 
and the large cotton industry in Beawar, account for the high place filled by 
these other two groups. Some remarks regarding the disreputable occupations 
will be found in paragraph 6 above. 


group,’ and in 
Ajmer-Mer- 


Ten Largest Groups. j 

Rajputana. j 

Ajmer-Merwara. 

Group 

No, 

Occupation. 

Proportion 
per mille of 
population. 

Group 

No. 

OccupaiioD. 

Proportion 
per mille of 
population. 

2 

Ordinary cultivators ... 

360 

2 

Ordinary cultivators ... 

290 

2(a) 

Unpaid helpers in culti- 


2(a) 

Unpaid helpers in oulti. 



cation... 

' 144 


vation... ... ... 

163 

4 

Paid field-labourers and 


4 

Paid field-labourers and 



farm servants 

63 


farm servants 

60 

1 

Income from rent of agri- 


103 

Railway oinployis of all 



cultural land 

55 


kinds other than con- 


22 

Cotton-spiDiiing, sizine 



struetion coolies 

55 


and weaving ... 

29 

162 

Cooks, water-carriers. 


117 

Grocers and sellers of 



door-keepers, watch- 



vegetable oil, salt and 



men and other in-door 



other condiments 

22 


servants 

26 

1G2 

Cooks, water-oarriets, 


117 

Grocers and sellers of 



door-keepers, watch- 



vegetable oil, salt and 



men and other in-door 



other condiments ... 

23 


servants 

20 

1 

Income from rent of 


106 

Bank managers, money- 



agricultural land 

21 


lenders, exchange and 


22 

Cotton-spinning, sizing 



insarance agents. 



and weaving 

18 


money-changers and 


21 

Cotton-ginning, cleaning 



brokers in shares and 



carding and framing... 

16 


stouks, andtlieir eni- 


169 

Beggars, vagrants, pro- 



ployees 

18 


ourers, prostitutes, re- 


149 

Heligious mendicants, 



ceivers of stolen goods. 



inmates of monasteries. 



cattle poisoners ... 

16 


etc 

16 




169 

Beggars, vagrants, pro- 






ourers, prostitutes, re- 






ceivera of stolen goods, 






cattle poisoners 

14 





8. Agriculture. — Agriculture, in some form or other, is, as already noted, 
{a) General staple means of support 


of 625 out of every 1,000 
persons in Rajputana and 538 in Ajmer-Merwara, 
There is not yevj much to choose between the three 
Natural Divisions in this respect, the proportion vary- 
ing from 645 in the Southern to 614 in the Eastern. 

The three Bhil States of Kushalgarh (820 per 
mille), Banswara (799) and Dungarpur (718) head 
the list, and the other Bhil State of Partabgarh 
comes sixth (695). At the bottom of the list come 
Ajmer (497), Sirohi (467) and Jaisalmer (380), and 
the gap between them and the next one, Kishangarh 
(549), is marked. They are the only three units in 
which the proportion per mille is below 500. The 
low figure for Jaisalmer (380) is eloquent of the 
desert nature of its soil. 

A map will be found on page 230 illustrating the 
extent of agrieulturein the various Statesand Districts. 


State or District. 

Proportion per mille 
supported by agri- 
culture. 

Kushalgarh ... 

820 

Banswara 

799 

Dungarpur ... 

718 

Bikaner 

713 

Dholpur 

712 

Partabgarh ... 

605 

Bliaratpur 

683 

Merwara 

665 

Karauli 

6(i4 

Shahpnra 

664 

Alwar 

647 

Bundi 

647 

Tonk ... ... 

046 

Mewar 

637 

L&WA ..4 ftf 

630 

Marwar 

618 

Kotah... 

611 

Jhalawar ... 

6S8 

Jaipur 

573 

Kishangarh ... 

549 

Ajmer 

497 

Sirohi 

467 

Jaisalmer 

3b'0 
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. . . “ Agriculture ” this time contains the following heads {a) ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and (&) growing of special products and market gardening. The numbers 
- (6) Sub-division supported by the latter in either Province are a negli- 
of. agriculture into sub- gable quanticy. Persons connected with (a) “ordinary 
groups. cultivation” have been sub divided into five sub-groups, 

namely, ' (1) landlords or those who receive rent from agricultural land ; (2) ordi- 
nary cultivators or those who pay rent for the land ; 2 (a) unpaid-helpers in culti- 
vation; (3) agents and employes of all sorts on landed estates; and (4) paid field- 
labourers and farm servants. Out of these, sub-group (3) may be disregarded, as 
only a small number were returned under it. In 1901 a somewhat different 
system of sub-division of agriculture was adopted. Rent-receivers were sub- 
divided into (a) non-cultivating land-holders or land-owners, (6) cultivating land- 
holders or land-owners, (c) unspecified land-holders or land-owners; and rent- 
payers into (a) non- cultivating tenants, (b) cultivating tenants, (c) other culti- 
vators. But it was considered that the attempt to distinguish these different 
kinds put an undue strain on the enumerators, and probably, as a result, produced 
inaccurate results. For this reason no sub-division of land-holders and of rent- 
payers was attempted at the recent Census. In 1901, too, farm servants were 
distinguished from field-labourers. This distinction has been abandoned also this 
time, the two being amalgamated under one head. The head 2 (a) “unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation” requires some explanation. The instructions in the Cen- 
sus Code were that only those women and children who help to augment the 
family income were to be classed as workers. It is, of course, one of the com- 
monest sights in India to see the women and children of the family assisting the 
raen-folk, practically at all stages of cultivation, in the fields, and it was con- 
sidered that such women and children do most certainly help to augment the 
family income by their labours. The enumerators were instructed, therefore, 
that all those who helped the cultivators in this way regularly— not merely for a 
few days in the year — were to be entered in the workers’ column as helpers in 
cultivation. All such entries were classified in this sub-group of “unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation,” the ordinary paid field-labourers coming into sub-group (4). 

The figures on the margin show that in both Provinces by far the largest 

(c) Distribution proportion 
of agricultural sub- of agricul- 
groups. turistsareof 

the rent-paying type. 360 per 
miUe of the population of Raj- 
putana are supported in this 
manner, and 290 in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara. Next come the unpaid- 
helpers in cultivation, just refer- 
red to, who, with their depend- 
ants, form 144 per mille of the 
population in Rajputana and 163 
per mille in Ajraer-Merwara. 
The paid field-labourers and farm 
servants come next in either 
Province, and then the rent-receiving land-holders. 

The rent-receiving landlord class is more than 2|- times as numerous in 
Rajputana as in Ajmer- 
Merwara. Taking the 
proportion per mille of 
the State, it is stronger 
in Bharatpur than any- 
where else, the propor- 
tion being 156 per mille. 

Marwar comes next with 
101, then Jaisalmer (79), 

Dholpur (7 0), In none of 
the others, except Sirohi 
(51) andHishangarh (50), 
is the proportion of rent- 
receiving land-holders as 
much as 50 per mille. 

They are least numerous 
in Tonk (6), Bundi (9), 
and Merwara (10). , 


1 Persons supported by rent from agricultural land. 



SUtc or District. 



1 i*rojK)rtion iKjriuiUo of 

1 population. 

Bharatpur 

... 




... 

1S6 

Marwar 






101 

Jaisalmer 


... 




79 

Dholpur 






70 

Sirohi ... 

... 





51 

Kisimngarh 






50 

Bikoner 



. . 



49 

Mewar... 





... 

48 

ICushalfiorli 






45 

Slialipura 


••• 




42 

J.aipur... 



.»« «•* 



38 

PnrtabRarb 


... 




37 

Karauli 






33 

Bauswara 

... 





31 

Jhalawar 



... 



25 

Ajmer... 

• •t 


... 



24 

Lawa ,,, 

... 

-« • 




22 

Alwar ... 

• •• 


... ... 



19 

Kotali ... 



... 



18 

Dungarpur 



... »** 



18 

Jlerwara 



... 



10 

Bundi ... . 

... 





g 

Tonk ... 

••• 

••• 

*** 



6 


Sub-group. 

Actual number supported. 

Proportion per mille I 
of population. 1 

Rajputana 

Ajmer* 

Merwara 

Rajputana 

Ajmer* 

Merwara. 

1. Income from 
rent of agricultural 
land (landlords) ... 

580,907 

10,647 

55 

21 

2. Ordinary oul- 
tivators ( rent-payers) . 

3,788,813 

145,323 

360 

290 

2(o). Unpaid help, 
era in cultivation ... 

1,513,514 

81,873 

144 

163 

3. Agents, mana- 
gers (not planters), 
clerks, rent-oolleot- 
ors, and other em- 
ploy4s on landed es. 
tales... ■ 

23,753 

466 

2 

1 

4. Paid field lab- 
ourers and farm ser- 
vants 

664,970 

30,297 

63 

60 
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9. Principal Castes supported mainly by Agriculture -In Imperial 

Table XV-F an attempt has been made to show which of the principal castes in the 

Provinces still retain their hereditary occupa- 
tion of agriculture and to what extent, and to 
what degree non-agricultural castes now 
depend on agriculture for their support. 

Taking fir.st of all the figmes for those 
whose principal occupation is agriculture of 
some sort, it will be seen that, in the two Pro- 
vinces combined, in the 28 marginally -noted ones 
out of the 67 castes, 50 per cent of the rural 
population are still employed on agriculture as 
their chief occupation. In 1 0 of these the pro- 
portion is 60 and over. The highest propor- 
tion (.65) is among the Sirvis. Out of these 
28 the first 9 have the traditional occupation 
of agriculture. Among the first 20, 15 are, 
traditionally, agriculturist castes, and, of the 
other 5, the Ahirs and Gujars are graziers, and 
the Mers, Merats and Minas forest tribes. 
Among the remaining castes whose traditional 
occupation is agriculture of some kind, whether 
as landlords or rent-payers, the Kirs have 
only 46 per cent of their rural population 
supported principally by agriculture ; Sondhias 
41 per cent; Kajputs 38 per cent, and Kaim- 
khanis 26 per cent. 

Of the strictly non-agricultural castes the 
Kharols (salt-workers), Labhanas (carriers), 
Thoris (hunters), Ghanchis (oil-pressers and 
basket-makers), Chamars (leather-workers), and Prohits (priests) all have a 
percentage of between 50 and 54. The percentage among Brahmans (priests) 
is 43. It is curious to find at the bottom of the list, both in rural and urban 
areas, the Kolis who, besides being primarily weavers, are also said to be pri- 
marily agriculturists. The percentage among them in rui’al areas is as low as 13. 



Actual workers. 

Caste. 


Percentage of caste in rural 


areas employed principally 
on agriculture. 

Sirvi ... 


65 

1 Meo or Mewati 

64 

Kachhi 


63 

Patel ... 


63 

Jat 


62 

Rawat... 


62 

Bithnoi 


61 

Kunbi..: 


61 

Lodha... 


61 

Ahir ... 


60 

Loda ... 


59 

Mtrat ... 


59 ■ 

Dhakar 


68 

Mali ... 


58 

Gujar ... 


57 

Kirar .. 


56 ■ 

Mtr ... 


56 

Mina ... 


56 

Grassia 


55 

Dangi... 


54 

Kharol 


53 

Lahhana 


SS 

Thori ... 


52 

Ohanchi 


51 

Bhil ... 


60 

Ohamar 


60 

Deswali 


60 

Prohit... 


60 

Castes in 

italics are non-agrieultural. 


Actual workers and dependants. 


Percentage of caste in rural 

Caste. 

areas supported principally 
by agriculture. 

Dangi ... 

99 

Sirvi 

99 

l.oda 

99 

Bishnoi 

93 

Patel 

98 

Batvnt 

9i 

Kunbi 

97 

Sondhia 

97 

Meo 

97 

Mcrat 

97 

Lodbn.. 

96 

Jat 

95 

Dhakar 

95 

Kirar 

94 

Kachhi 

94 

Ahir 

94 

Prohit 

94 

Grassia 

92 

Mali 

91 

Mtr 

00 

Castes in italics aronon-ogricnltnral. 


In urban areas only the following castes have over 40 per cent of their 
urban population supported principally by agriculture, viz.., Sirvi (59), Bishnoi 
(66), Kacchi (47), Bauri (44), Dhakar (44), Kir (44), and Kharol (41). 

Next, taking the proportion of actual workers and dependants together, 
who are supported principally by agriculture, it will be seen that 49 out of the 

67 castes have ' 

50 or more per 
cent of their ru- 
ral population 
principally sup- 
ported by agri- 
culture. 0 f 
these, the 20 on 
the margin 
have a percent- 
age of 90 and 
over. Out of 
these 20, 16 are 
castes with a 
traditional 
occupation o f 
agricul ture, 
and, of the other 

4, the IMernts 
and Mers are 
forest tribes, 
the Ahirs graz- 

iers, and the , . /d-\ 

mh. ini tie iSin (“avers and 'cultivators) (10) are agam last. 


Persons supported cither jirlncli>aHy 

or feccondurily. 


Percentage of ^to In 

Caste, 

rural areas «up})ortcd by 


agriculture. 

Dangi 

99 

Sirvi 

99 

Bishnoi 

08 

Loda 

98 

Lodlia 

97 

Meo 

97 

Mtrat 

97 

Patel 

97 

Hnu-at 

97 

Sondhia 

97 

Kunbi 


Dhakar 

95 

Jat 

05 

Kachhi 

0.5 

Ahir 

94 

Kirar ... 

91 

Prohit 

94 

Grassia 

92 

Mali 

91 

Bhil 

90 

Mcr 

00 

Castes in italics arc non.sgricaltur.vl. 
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2 cotton spinning and weaving mills, the Railway Carriage and Wagon shops 
at Jodhpur and Ajmer, the Railway Locomotive shops at Abu Road, and the 
Railway Signal shops at Ajmer, or 20 concerns in all, out 64. But it will be 
seen that the Kolis are an easy first with 1,163 ; then Brahmans (1,056), Shekhs 
(768), Pathans (492), and Raigars (402h None of the rest have as many as 300. 

14. Commerce. —Commerce, which means here transport and trade, 
supports a larger number per 1,000 of the population in Ajmer-Merwara (154) 

than it does in Rajputana (891. The 
Southern Division has a considerably 
higher figure (HO) than either the 
Western (92) or the Eastern (811. 
Sirohi has a larger proportion of its 
po))ulation supported by commerce than 
any other State. But the Ajmer 
District proportion is practically the 
same, the figures being 1727 and 172‘3 
per 1,000 respectively. After these 
there is a big drop to Mewar (llO) and 
Partabgarh (102). Only these four 
units can boast of supporting 1 00 or more 
per mille of their populations by com- 
merce. At the bottom of the list come 
Banswara (58) and Kushalgarh (42). 
The chief trade in birohi is banking and 
money-lending (8,153). Then come 
sellers of groceries, salt, condiments, etc. 
(4,089). This latter is, likewise, the second 
most common form of trade in Ajmer (8,713), and the most common of all in 
Mewar (30,218) and Partabgarh (1,648). In Ajmer. Railway work supports most 
(27,224) ; money-lending and banking, etc., comes third (5,981), while in Mewar 
(27,486) and Partabgarh (1,357) it takes second place. Grass and fodder-selling 
is the third largest trade in Mewar. The excessively high figure of 24,872 
under this head, compared with other States, looks as if those who both cut and 
sell grass had been classified among the sellers instead of the cutters. 

The extent of commerce in the various States and Districts is illustrated 
in the map on page 230. 

15. Professions and Liberal Arts. — The proportion supported by the 
professions and liberal arts, excluding administration and public services, is as 

small as 37 per 1,000 in Rajputana and 
38 per 1,000 in Ajmer-Merwara. In 
tbe Natural Divisions the figure ( 44 ) 
is highest in the Western and lowest in 
the Eastern (33). Amongst the States 
and Districts, Eishangarh (49*5) has 
the largest proportion of its population 
supported by the professions and liberal 
arts, and it is again surpri.sing to find 
the great desert State of Jaisalmer, with 
its very small urban population, coming 
next, there being merely a decimal point 
between the two. Mar war (4 9 1) 
comes very close., tq^' Jaisalmer, and is 
followed by Shahpura, Sirohi and Ajmer. 
Kushalgarh (8) and Tonk (12) come 
bottom of the list. Only 9 units have a 
proportion of 40 and over per 1,000 
supported by these means. In all the 
first six units religious mendicancy is the 
most important profession, except in 
Jaisalmer. In this State the group for musicians and dancers, etc., contains the 
largest numbers, and in the other five it comes second. In all, except Kishangarh, 
priesthood forms the third most important profession. 

The degree to which the various States and Districts are supported by 
professions and liberal arts is illustrated in the map on- page 232. 



Proportion per inlUe of 

Btatci &tid Districti. 

population supported 
by profeaaions and libo* 


til arts. 

Kishnngnrh 

49 

Jaisalmer 

49 

Marwar 

49 

Sliahpara 

48 

Sirohi 

45 

Ajiier 

42 

.(aipur 

41 

Menar 

41 

Karauli .. ... 

40 

Diingarpur 

35 

Htmiatpur 

34 

Banswara 

31 

Hikaiicr 

29 

Dholpiir 

28 

Jhalawar 

28 

Merwara 

28 

Partbbgarh 

28 

Altt'ar 

25 

Bundi 

18 

Kuiah... ... ... 

IS 

IVtik ... ... ... 

12 

Kushalgarh 

8 


State or District. 

Proportion per mille of 
the populntion supported 
by commerce, 

Sirohi ... 




172 

Ajmer ... 




172 

Mowar... 




1)0 

I'Brtahgarh 




1(2 

Diingarpur 




99 

.Marwar 




9.5 

Mi-rwara 




05 

Karauli 




92 

.Tnipiir... 




89 

Jbalawar 




83 

Ki'hangarh 




86 

Bikaner 




85 

Kotah ... 




81 

Bliaratpur 




75 

Shahpura 




72 

Alwar ... 




71 

Jairalnier 




70 

Dnolpur 




67 

Bundi ... 




86 

Tonk ... 



• * . 

62 

Bnistvara 




58 

Xuahalgarh 




42 
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_ 16. Transport.— Transport’ supports 105 per 10,000 of the population in 
Kajputana, and 691 in Ajiner-Aferwara. This high figure , in the smaller 
province is due to Ajmer being the head-quarters of the Rajputana-Malwa 
Railway, which employs a large number of persons in its offices and Avorhshops 
1 he actual workers number 54 per 10,000 of the population 'iii Kaiputana knd 
286 in Ajmer Merwara. 

Special returns have been compiled for the post offices, telegraph offices, 
railways and irrigation departments in the two Provinces, which Avill be found 
on -pages 228 and 229. All these are included in Sub-class IV, transport, 
though the classification of irrigation under transport seems unfortunate ! 

17. Variations in Occupations.— Some idea has been gi^’en, in 
paragraph 3 supra, of the difficulty in comparing the numbers returned under 
the various occupations at this Census with the figures of 190 1,’ caused by the 
adoption this time of M. Bertillon’s classification scheme. And many of the 
variations noticeable this time must be due to the different .method of classifica- 
tion. It is impossible to deal here with more thaii the very marked” variations. 
The more curious reader is referred to the Appendix oh page 255 of the 
Imperial Tables, Avhich will show him how the groups of 1901 have been 
amalgamated in the groups of this Census. . ! 

The largest proportional increase is that of 2,698 per cent aiil'ong group 149 
for religious mendicants in Rajputana. The actual increase is -164, 055. This 
is more than counter-balanced by the decrease of 209,890 found '.under the 
ordinary beggar classes which are in group 169. This shows that greater care 
was taken in the abstraction offices this time to distinguish’ the religious from 
the ordinary kind of mendicant. ... 

Next comes the increase of 2,504 per cent in the fire-wood and grass-cutting 
group, number 8, in Rajputana. It is difficult to distinguish between the 
cutters of grass aiid fire-wood, and the sellers of the same, and if we take groups, 
8, 124, and 130 together the percentage of variation drops from 2,504 to 54 per 
cent ! 

After this there is a big drop in the variations to the sellers of groceries, 
salt, oil, condiments, etc. (group 117), among whom there has been an increase of 
985 per cent. This is one of those instances where, owing to the common custom 
of Indian shop-keepers selling a great variety of edibles, there must always be an 
unpreventable uncertainty and fluctuation in classification. For instance, many 
shop-keepers sell grain and other things, as well as the articles named in group 
117, and it is bound to be greatly a matter of chance whether, in the States’ 
abstraction offices, they are shown under grain- dealers, or grocers, or some other 
trade in food stuffs. And the increase this time of 214,435 under the grocer group 
is more than counter-balanced by the decreases of 241,956 in group 120 (betel- 
leaf, vegetable, fruit, etc., sellers), and 24,335 among the grain and pulse-dealers. 


The next largest increase is in group 3 (agents, employees, etc., on landed 
estates) in Rajputana, where the variation is 942 per cent. The actual increase 
is 21,473, and it is probable that in 1 90), many of the employees on the estates of 
jagirdars, etc , were classified under old group 4 {h) (l)urbar officials and 
menials) ; for there has been a decrease in group 145 (6), which corresponds to 
that one, of 7,163 persons. It is also possible that some of the decrease of 
5 1,675 in group 147 (village officials and servants) is due to the inclusion in group 
3 of employees in the villages' o{ jagirdars. And'it is certain that some of the 
decrease of 48,809 in group 140 (Native States’ Army) is due to the same 
cause. Many thahirs and f'agirdars keep up irregular bodies of armed men 
who perform miscellaneous duties of police, chaukidars, mounted messengers, 
body-guard, etc. In 1901 they were included in Native States’ Army, but 
most of them this time have gone into group 3. 

The increases of 942 per cent in group 109 (trade in skins, etc.,) and of 905 
in group 33 (leather-workers), in Rajputana, may be considered together. The 
actual increases are 16,529 and 29,697 respectively. This is another mstauce of 
the difficulties of classification in India, where the preparation and selling of the 
raw article and the making and selling of the manufactured article are often in 
the same hands or not clearly distinguished by the enumerator. If we take all 
the leather groups together, namely 32 (tanners, etc.), 33 (makers of leather 
articles, etc.), 69 (shoemakers, etc.) and 109 (trade in skins, etc.), we find a net 
increase of only 6,027 on 231,553. 
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I lu’ n''x( iticrcnsu (887) is ninoiig persons oniployod on the 

const met ion mitl jnointeimnce of roods, etc. (group 98) in Rjijputnnu. Tlio actual 
inormsf' is Coolies on this hind <jf work probably got tnixed up with 

group 50{ (general laftour) in 1901. Under new group 1G7, which corresponds 
to that, there Ims been a d'-eivase this time of .171,785 por.sons, 

After these eonies the increase of 598 per eent in the curious group of 
plintb-buildorf', oxeavatoi's, and well-8inker.s (nuiniuM’ 77). Tliis i.s not a very 
ajws'itie kind of oeeiipation in India, and ordinary road or earth-work coolies, .stone- 
worker>., etc., .are j.o|netim''R employed on the work. No doubt many of them 
were rettirned in 1901 tuuler (he head ‘•general labour,” the decrcirse in which 
.at this Ci'lnui;: has ju*-! be/ai referred to. 

'J'he iner«a*>e of 27.'! })er cent, among shoemakers (grouj) G9) in Ajmer- 
M i-rv'.nrn is probably duo (d nuich (be .same reason as tbat given above in 
conn'-.'tion with the inerea..cs in groups .*}:! and 109 in liajputana. If we 
amnlgamat*' .all tin- l‘.a(ber grtiupa .‘12. O.'J, G9 and 109, the variation is only 
-k 1 5 per cojit. 

Attof tb' .o eotnes tile inereu'-*' of 282 per eent among those living on their 
private iiH'onie (group IGl) in ll.ajputana. Tlie actual incrca.so is 32,5>19. 
What it is du'- So i> not char: some of it may arise from a large increase among 
i‘<'n!i(>n. rs, somo <<f whom, so far as Native .States' pensioners go, may have 
b'S n mix' d uji in tb'* ‘Ibirbar s'Tviee ' gianip No. I (5) of 1901. 

Next eeiiirs tb'- inor< a'.o i.f 22.'! in gioU)> 102 (porters and messengers) in 
Unjpntaii.'i. tb*'- lu tual incroreo* ledug 10,002. In 1901 the heading to the 
corre' jne-.ditig gnoup (Nbe -541) was portef.-: fnily, and private or un.specified 
111 ' ' nger ., win* an? frimiliarlv enlled jicai, or chap7'as{, ])robably 

W' lit into one of (be pen oiial or dome.stic .serviee group.s, under which there has 
b.-'!i a eon*.iilvrable rn'crcase (his time, and have been put in this group at this 
Cen'-u.s. 


Til'* ineren.se among masons, builders, fdonc-workers, etc, (group 78) in 
Aim' r-M'Twara is 21 o p' r rent, the n<?tual inerc-aso being 1,330. Taking it 
wjth the 'ftber building trade group (No. 79) (be variation is reduced to 152 per 
I’roli.-ddy many of the ordmar)' labourers cm building.s were rctumocl in 
the general labour group (504 of ItfOl) at (he proviou.s CciiRus, as there has 
Ineij Si large d'x?r‘‘.'u e unuer that head (his (imc. 


Tb" ificre.a-c- ill all the other group*; are below 1,50 per cent and need not 
be dealt with In n- in detail, bill reference may be made to the increase in the 
imperiani <<rder of "tr.au'-port by rail” (order 22), in which there has been an 
incrv-'i'e of 10,129 <*r IOC'2 per cent in Ibijputana and 18,085 or ISG per cent in 
Ajm'-r-Mcrwara. 


Among group*- tlie greatest fleen-a-c (98 jv.w cent) has occurred in group 
113 (trule in clmmie d pro<lu"t*-) in Ajim-.r-Merwara, and then comes one of 
97‘0 je r C'-nt in group 12K (trade in building materials). Hut the actual figures 
in both tbe;-c' msos are ven* •-niall and not worth discussing. 

The deerca'-e of 91 ikt cent in gnuip 120 (sellers of betel-leaf, vegetables, 
etc.) in It.'ijputaim has neon dealt- with above in connection with the increase 
in group 1 17, 

In group 1G7 (unspecified la1>our) in Rajputana there has been a docliuc of 
474,78.5 or 87 per c til. Rcb'renccs have already been made to cases where 
(hi'-' decline is accounted for by an increase under .*;omc Kpeeified form of labour. 
Very great (rouble was taken ibis lime to avoid any vague entries and 
tda'isificatioiiK such ns ‘genond labour.’ 'J'he decline in this group in Ajmer- 
Merwnm also is very marked and is as much as 4 4,G5G or ill per cent. 

Tlie decline of 82 tier cent, or 48.04.S in groui) I (agricultural ront-rocciving 
Inndlonlfi) in Ajmer-Morwara reqtiire.s some notice. In 1901 the Provincial 
fignircs for this group includ< <I 53,100 rownWor.s. Now the majority of those 
in this Province are really rent-payers to Government and, as such, have been 
classified Ibis time under group (2). It is, however, curious to note that under 
groups 1 and 2 combined, which covers both agricultural landlords and tenants 
of all kinds, there has been a net docren.se of 59,G97 or 28 per cent. It is 
po.ssiblo that hero (and also in Rajputana whore there has been a decline of 17 
per cent in group 2) some of those who this time have been classified in group 2 
(o) (helpers in cultivation) wore grouj)cd with the agricultural tenants of 1901. 

There has been u decrease of 82 per cent in group 14G, (municipal and 
other local service, excluding village service) in Rajputana. This has been 
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accompanied by a drop of 57 per cent in village service also (group 147). It is 
possible that many local and village officials and servants are primarily 
agriculturists, and as they get most of their income from their land they have 
been classified in one or other of the agricultural groups. 

In none of the other groups is the decline as much as 75 per cent. 

Much of the decline of 94 per cent in order 3 (mines) in Kajputana is 
counter-balanced by the increase in the closely-connected order No. 4. 

The decrease of 34'2 in Rajputana in the important order of "public 
administration” (No. 45) is partly due to the classification of .such Native State 
officials as engineers, school- masters, doctors, etc., etc., under the profession to 
which they belong instead of in State service, though it is, also, caused in part 
by the differences in classification mentioned just above in connection with 
groups 14G and 147. 

18. Proportion of Dependants to Workers.— From the figures on the 
margin it will be seen that the proportion of dependants to actual workers is very 

high in Ajmer city. They actually exceed the 
workers by 181 in every 1,000 workers. In the 
Rajputana cities they are slightly less, by 33 in 
1,000, than the workers. Comparing the Provinces, 
there arc 720 dependants to 1,000 workers in 
Rajputana and 707 in Ajmer- Merwara, or to put 
it another wa}’-, out of every 1,000 persons 418 in 
Rajputana and 414 in Ajmer-Merwara are not 
self-supporting. The small proportion of depend- 
ants in rural areas compared with the cities is 
due, of course, to the large numbers of women 
and children who are employed on agricultural occupations in villages and 
small towns. 


Unit. 

I’rniMirthm i>or inlUc 
Ilf to 

wiirkcrs. 

Totjvl 

tiopll* 

ntlui) 

BajliutaiKv 

T'lO 

■us 

Ajmcr-Merwnrn ... 

707 

•114 

Rajputntm cities ... 

0(i7 

■IOC 

Ajincf city . 


.142 


19. Most Distinctive Occupations of Females.— In Rajputana there 
are only G17 females to every 1,000 males who actually work for their H^dng, 
and in Ajmer-Merwara still feivor, only 596 per 1,000 males. The propoz’tion 
in the cities of Rajputana is as low as 377 and in Ajmer city it is only 210. To 
put it in other words, out of every 1,000 women 46G, both in Rajputana and 
Ajmer-Merwara, work for their living. 

Subsidiary Table YI gives some idea of what occupations are mainly 
monopolized by females as actual workers. Columns 5 and 8 of that Table show 
the number of females per 1,000 males working in the most important 
occupations. 

The most female occupation is the pounding, grinding and husking of 
grain. Any one who passes often through an Indian bazar will not be surprised 

to hear this, as the sight of a man grinding flour 
(a) Rajputana. is very rare. There are 38,651 females to every 
1,000 males who earn a living by this means. Next 
comes midwiferj'-, the proportion in the group for midwives, nurses, compounders, 
vaccinators, etc., being 5,081 females to 1,000 males; then the selling of veget- 
ables, fruit, betel-nut, etc. (3,119 per mille men), and then the spinning and 
weaving of wool and woollen articles (3,1 16). Thence comes a large di-op to the 
fire-wood and cowdung sellers (1,810), and grass sellers (1,804). _ The other occu- 
pations in which the female workers exceed the males are paid field-labourers 
(1,435), digger’s and plinth builders (1,402), grass and wood cutters (1,383), 
unspecified kbourers (1,315), dyers (1,270), cotton- spinning and weaving ( 1 ,232), 
cane workers (1,151), persons living on private raeairs (1,039). 

Taking the actual figures the majority of women-workers are, of course, 
paid field-labourers (294,383), ordinary rent-paying cultivators (174,695), and 
cotton-spinners and weavers (114,239). 

In Ajmer-Merwara the most feminine occupation is grain-pounding and 
o-rindino- (25,071 females per mille males), then wool-spinning and weaving 
° ° (3,133), paid field-labour (1,567), vegetable and fruit 

(b) Ajmer-Merwara. selling (1,499), midwifery, etc. (1,438). Thelowiflace 
held by the last group in Ajmer-Merwara compared 
with Raiputana is due, no doubt, to the larger establishment of compounders, 
vaccinators, etc., maintained in the British districts. But the actuals in the 
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group are very small, only 130 males and 187 females. The remaining occu- 
pations in which there are more female workers than males are, fire-wood and 
cowdung selling (1,384) ; grass selling (1,319) ; unspecified labour (1,123) ; and 
cotton-spinning and weaving (1,071). 

As regards actual figures, most of the women-workers are, as in Raj- 
putana, paid field-labourers (14,348); ordinary rent-paying cultivators (4,411) ; 
cotton -spinners and weavers (3,140) ; and indoor domestic servants (2,191). 

From the special Industrial statistics in Table XV-E it will be seen that 

(«) rfeir .^fUyincntin f “ ® > no very great tendency to employ females in 
factories etc. factories, mills, etc. There is only 1 woman to every 

8 or 9 men employed in them in the two Provinces 
combined ; whereas, taking all kinds of occupations together, there are less than 
2 male workers to every female worker. They are more frequently employed 
in the cotton concerns than any others. Nor has their employment much effect 
on the standard of wages paid to the male employees, as the work given to 
wmmen is particularly suited to them and could not be performed ordinarily by 
men. There is little, if any, tendency for the women to encroach on the field 
of work most suitable for men. 


20. Occupations in Cities. — There are only four orders in the Rajputana 
cities in which the percentage of actual workers exceeds the percentage in them 

in rural areas. In Ajmer 
city, whose population bears 
a much larger proportion to 
that of theruralareasthando 
those of the Rajputana cities, 
it is not surprising to find a 
larger number, 13. The 
most important of these are 
noted on the margin. Be- 
low are noted the ten most 
common occupations in the 
cities of Rajputana and Ajmer city. In-door domestic servants, stone masons, 
etc., rent-paying cultivators, jewellers, etc., come into both lists. In the Raj- 
putana cities the occupation which supports most persons is the Native States’ 
administrative service. The corresponding group of Government service in the 
British city of Ajmer is as low as 9th on the list. The Native States’ Army 



Percentage of total Actual workers in the 
order who lire in 

Order. 

Rajputana cities. 

Ajmer city. 

22. Transport by rail 

64. Inmates of jails, asylums, 
and hospitals 

74 

93 

47. Law 

54 

76 

18. Industries of luxuries, eto. 


58 

12. Food industries 


55 

51. Private income, etc. 


55 

40. lustruotion .. 


54 

IS. Building industries 


53 


Ten most Common Occupations. 


Rajputana Cities 

1 Ajmer City, 

Group No. 

Occuiiation, 

Number sup- 

ported (\yorkers 
and dcjiondants; 

Proportion 
per mille of 
population. 

Group No. 

Occupation. 

Numbers sup- 

ported (workers 
and 

dependants). 

Proportion 
permillQ of 
popvilatiou, 

145 (i) 

Native States’ adminis- 



103 

Railway employees of all 




tralivo officials and 




kinds, other than con- 




menials ... 

41,695 

93 


atruction coolies 

26,183 

303. 

m 

In-door domestic servants 

38,354 

86 

162 

lu-door domestic ser- 



140 

Army (Native States, 




’^ants ... 

6,089 

70 


including Imp e r i a 1 



89 

Jewellers, etc. 

3,503 

40 


Service Troops) 

32,285 

72 

78 

Stone and marble work- 



78 

Sfcone and marble work- 




ers, masons, and 




ers, masons, and 





3,442 

39 


brick-layers 

20,121 

45 

2 

Ordinary cultivators 



22 

Ootton-spinnine. sizing 




(rent-payers) 

2,094 

24 


and weaving ... 

16,784 

.37 

93 

Sweepei s, scavengers, eto. 

2,010 

23 

2 

Ordinary oultiv a t o r s 



139 

Army (Imperial) 

1,587 

18 


(rent-payers) 

14,272 

32 

167 

Labourers and workmen 



89 

Jewellers, eto. 

11,675 

26 


otherwise unspecified 

1,625 

17 

148 

Priests, ministers, eto. 

11,300 

25 

144 

Government service 

1,523 

17 

161 

Private income, eto. ... 

11,145 

26 

169 

Beggars, prosiitutcs, eto. 

1,303 

15 

• 106 

Bankers, money-lenders, 








eto 

10,908 

24 






comes 3rd in the Rajputana cities, and the Imperial Army 7th in Ajmer. The 
occupation which supports most people in Ajmer city is group 103 (railway 
employ). 303 persons in every 1,000 are supported by this means, or more than 
four times the number supported by any other group. It is rather curious that 
there should be such a high proportion of rent-paying cultivators in the cities. 
In the Rajputana cities they come 6th, and in Ajmer 5th, and form 32 and 24 
per mille respectively of the population. 
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Data for Discussion. — Imperial Table XIII, Part I, gives a sum- 
mary for eacli Province of the number of persons returned under each caste ; and 
Part II gives the figures, by religion, for each Province and State or District. 
The Appendix to this Table shows how some of the castes have been amalga- 
mated in the Table. 

Stibstdiarif Table I at the end of this Chapter, classifies the castes accord- 
ing to their supposed traditional occupations. 

Suhsidiarif Table II gives the variations in each caste in either Province, 
at each of the last three Censuses. 

Subsidiary Table III gives details of the various Rajput clans and sub- 
clans. 

2. Definition of “ Caste.” — The signification of the word caste has long 
been and will continue to be hotly debated. But for the purposes of the Census 
the word was defined as “ the biggest group of persons outside which a man 
cannot marry.” This is by no means a perfect definition ; for instance, it would 
be just as logical to treat the various sub-castes of Brahmans, winch cannot in- 
termarry with one another, as castes, as it is to treat as castes — which has 
actually been done— the ditiereut branches of the Mahajan or Baniya caste. But 
on the whole the definition serves as a useful working one for Census purposes. 
It must not, however, be imagined that the work of deciding whether the vari- 
ous groups returned in the schedules were castes or merety sub-castes was or has 
been an easy one; and the task was made infinitely more difficult by the 
tremendous varieties in the spelling of the same caste, some of which are due to 
genuine local difl'creuces, others to the ignorance of the enumerators. But every 
effort was made to show in Imperial Table XIII nothing but castes, as defined 
in the Census Code. To this end, during the enumeration stage, a list of the 
castes tabulated in 1901 in Table XIII, was circulated among the States, and 
opinions were collected as to which of them were real castes, as defined for Census 
purposes, and which were not. Then, during the abstraction stage every name 
found in the caste column in the schedules, which was not in Table XIII of 
1901, was reported to me for orders. "Wherever possible, local enquiries were 
made about them and the opinions of the States taken on the subject, and in 
accordance with the information thus obtained the new names were either shewn 
as separate castes or amalgamated in some real caste. It is, therefore, claimed 
that the present Table XIII, as it stands, represents fairly careful and accurate 
classification, and in the Appendix to it on page 185 will be found the most im- 
portant of such amalgamations. It is satisfactory to note that in only 323 oases 
in Bajputana and only 163 in Ajmer-Merwara were the castes not specified in 
the enumeration schedules. 

No attempt has been made, as was done in 1901, to group the castes according 
to their social position, but those who are interested in this subject will find them 
so grouped, and the subject discussed, in Chapter IX of the Rajputana Report 
of 1901. In that Chapter will also be found very interesting notes on the 
following castes and tribes, namely Ahir, Bauri, Barnbhi, Bhangi, Bhat, Bhil, 
Bishnoi, Brahman, Chamar, Chatan, Gujar, Jat, Khanzada, Khati, Kumhar, 
Mahajan, Mali, Meo, Mina, Nai, Rajput, Sirvi and Sunar. 

8. Distribution of largest Castes, by Provinces.— No less than 14 1 
castes, tribes, and races appear separately in Table XIII. In addition to these 
about 265 more castes were returned, but as their numbers were below 2,000 
they have been included under the head “ minor castes." They cover 187,092 
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persona in Rajputana and 12,894 in Ajmer-Merwara, Of all the castes retui'ned 
tne ten most common in each Province are noted below. In actual 


TEN LARGEST CASTES IN 


Rajpotana. 

■ 

Ajmeb-Mee^vaea. 

Caste. 

Strength. 

Proportion 
per millo of 
population. 

Caste. 

Strength, 

Proportion 
per mille of 
population. 

Jat 

Brahman 

Chaniar 

Maliajan 

Rajput 

Mina 

Gujnr 

Bhil 

Mali 

Kumhar 

928,480 

922,810 

7,34,110 

707,721 

687,292 

658,689 

600,046 

448,910 

336,876 

309,234 

88-2 

87-6 

69-7 

67-2 

6.'-.-3 

631 

47-5 

426 

320 

29-4 

Rawat 

Gnjar 

Mohajan 

Jot 

Shekh 

Brahman 

Balai 

Mer 

Raigar 

Merat-Kathat 

47,905 

35,059 

34,470 

30,497 

25,1.30 

24,042 

23,773 

21,803 

19,8.58 

17,626 

95'5 / 
69.9’ 

■60-8 

50-1 

48-0 

47-4 

43-5 

39-G 

35'2 


numerical strength the Jats are the largest caste in Rajputana, then the Brah- 
mans, Chamars, Mahajans and Rajputs, The largest in Ajmer-Merwara are 
the Rawats, (many of whom are probably really Mers of Merwara), Gujars, 
Mahajans, Jats and Shekhs. Tlie castes noted above have the largest num- 
bers in both sexes as well as in total, though they interchange .places slightly 
among themselves as regards the relative position in each sex. The same castes, 
though in var 3 dng order, were also among the first ten in each Province in 1 90 1 , 
except tliat the Balais displaced the Rumhars in the last place in Rajputana 
and the Chamars and Malis the Raigars and Merat-Kathats in the last two 
places in Ajmer-Merwara. In 1901 the Brahmans were the most numerous 
caste in Rajputana, and in Ajmer-Merwara the Mahajans. 

4. Distribution of Principal Castes by States or Districts.-— Though 
the Rajputs are not the largest caste, even in Rajputana, thej’’ are the most im- 
portant and distinctive one of the Province, and the maps on the next page show at 
a glance how they are distributed in proportion to (a) their own total strength 
(b) the population of the State. As regards (a) it will he seen that the largest 

proportions of them are found in 
Marwar (279 per mille) Jaipur 
(168) Mewar (152) and Bikaner 
(124). In all the others the pro- 
pox’tiou per mille of the caste is 
below hO per mille. It is lowest 
in Kuslialgarh (-9) Merwara (1'6) 
and Shahpura (2 '3). As regards 
(b), Jaisalmer, Bikaner and Dhol- 
pur are the most distinctively 
Rajput States so far as the caste 
constitution of their population 
goes. In each -of them Rajputs 
number more than 100 per mille 
of the total population. It- is 
surprising to find the Jat, State 
of Dholpur so -high, and even -if 
we exclude the Rajakhera Raj- 
puts whose claim to be styled 
Rajputs is denied by some, the 
State only drops one place on 
the list, giving way to Marwar, and its proportion decreasing from 101 to 8 3 .per 
mille. Bundi (24 per mille), Kotah (23), Banswara (22), Bharatpur (20) and 
Merwara (9) are the least distinctively Rajput units. 

The Jats, who are the most numerous caste in Rajputana, are found chiefly, 
so far as actual numbers go, in Jaipur, Marwar, Bikaner, and Bharatpur. _ They 
form 226 per mille of the population in Bikaner, 146 in Bharatpur — the chief Jat 
State-125 in Marwar, and 108 in.Jaipui-. The very low proportion (10. per 
mille) of the caste in the other State, the ruling dynasty of which is Jat,hafhely 
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Dhol^r, IS curious, ^ Dholpur is, in fact, as noted above, one of tbe most typi- 
cally Rajput States in tbe Province. The Brahmans, "who are the second most 
numerous caste, are mostly in Jaipur -where they number 308,972, Marwar, 
Mewar, Alwar, Bikaner, and Bharatpur ; the Chamars are most numerous in 
Jaipur, Bharatpur, Alwar, Bikaner and Kotah ; the Mahajans in Jaipur, Mar- 
war, Mewar, Bikaner and Alwar; the Minas in Jaipur, Mewar, Kotah and 
Alwar ; the Gujm'S in Jaipur, Mewar, Alwar, Bharatpur and Kotah; and the 
Mahs in Jaipur, Marwar, Kotah and Alwar. 

There are only 1,179 Europeans and allied races of all kinds in Rajputana 
®®nt of the population, and 1,755 or ‘35 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara; 
and only English, Scotch, Msh and Welsh combined, or *009 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana, and 1,530 or -31 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara. They 
are found chiefly in Ajmer, Sirohi (due to the presence of Mount Abu in the 
State), and Jaipur. 

By the orders of the Government of India the term Anglo- Indian h&sheQn 
substituted this time, in racial nomenclature in the Census Tables, for Eurasian. 
The change of term is an unfortunate and misleading one from the statistical 
point of view. It does not, as its derivation would imply, denote only persons of 
mixed English and Indian blood, but it includes — what the old and correct 
term of Eurasian clearly showed— persons of mixed Asiatic and European blood. 
Anglo-Indians, in this sense of the term, number only 529 or ’005 per cent of 
the population in Rajputana, and 710 or -14 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara, They 
are mostly found in Ajmer, Jaipur and Sirohi. 

5. Variations in Castes since 1901. — The variations in the castes, etc., 
are shown in Subsidiary Table II. At the first Census taken in Rajputana in 
1881 figures for a few castes only were collected. The comparison, therefore, 
cannot be taken back further than 1891. The method of classification and 
amalgamation has varied to some extent at each Census, but the figures for 1891 
and 1901 in the Subsidiary Table have been adjusted as far as possible in 
accordance with the method of classification at the recent Census. In many 
cases, therefore, the figures given do not correspond with those in the Imperial 
Caste Tables of those years. The diflSculties and method of classification have 
been referred to in paragaph 2 supra. 

Many of the errors in classification come from the same synonym applying 
to one caste in one State and to another in another, and so on. For instance the 
Karigars are Khatis in Alwar and Marwar, and Kumhars in Jaipur. Difficul- 
ties, too, arise from the different names used by Musalmans and Hindus for 
similar functional groups, and much depends on the religion of the enumerator 
as to which name he enters in the caste column, e.g., a Musalman enumerator 
may enter a Hindu Gujar as a Ghosi, a Hindu Khatik as a Kasai, a Hindu 
Dholi as a Damami or Dai'hi, and so on ; and vice versa. 

Only the most noticeable variations in each Province will be dealt with 
here, as a fairly wide margin must be allowed for vagaries of classification. The 
largest increase among the castes is that in the Meghs or Meglnvals of 
Rajputana, where it is as much as 29,395 per cent in the last ten years, the 
actuals having mounted up from 195 to 57,516. Most of this increase is in 
Marwar and Jaisalmer, where none at all were returned in 1901. In Marwar 
they appear to have been included in Balai in 1901, and in Jaisalmer in 
Chamar, in both of which castes there has been a large drop this time. 

Next comes that among Minas in Ajmer-Merwara who have increased from 
64 to 4,223, or by 6,498-4 per cent. There can be no mi.stake of classification 
here, and the inci'ease seems genuine, but the actuals are comparatively small. 

Proliits in Rajputana have jumped up from 574 to 36,942, or a variation of 
6,335-9 percent. This is due to differences in classification, most States having 
included Prohits among Brahmans in 1901. There has been a decrease of 
105,514 among Brahmans, which more than counterbalances this. 

’ Next to the Prohits comes the increase among the Bamhhis of Rajputana, 
the variation being 2,964-8 per cent. This appears to be due to sonae States in 
1901, having included Bamhhis in Balais. The actual increase _m Barabhis is 
129,415 and this is very greatly counterbalanced by the decline in Balais 
amounting to 1 1 7,031. The net increase on the two castes combined is only 3-9 
per cent, which is little more than half the variation in the population of the 

Pro-vince. 
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After these variations there comes a big drop to the Sutars of Rajputana. 
They have gone up by 478’2 per cent. In 1901 they were classified 
or returned in many States as Khatis, or some of the other carpenter castes. 
The increase of 37,995 among them is greatly wiped out by the decrease 
of 20,343 among the Elhatis. 

Next are the Dholis of Ajmer-Merwara, who have increased by 454'4 per 
cent. But the actual figures are not more than 970 in 1901 and 5,378 in 1911, 
In 1891 they were G,535, so it looks as if they had been classified or returned as 
something else in 1901. It was suggested in the Ajmer-Merwara Report that 
they were misread as Dhobi in 1901, among which caste a great increase of 79’4 
per cent appeared at that Census compared with 1891, 

Next comes the increase of 270*3 per cent among the Mers of Rajputana, 
the totals having risen from 3,703 to 13,712. No explanation of this is 
forthcoming. The increase is chiefly in Mewar and Kotah. It is possible that 
many Mers i*eturned themselves as Rawats, or that the word Mer in the 
schedules or slips was misread as Meo. The former reason is undoubtedly the 
explanation of the very small iaei*ease in this caste in Ajmer-MerwUra. Most 
of the Mers really live in the Merwara District, but only 1,533 returned them- 
selves as such this time, while the Rawats all of whom, except 850, were 
returned in Merwara, have increased by 48*0 per cent in the Province. There 
is also a possibility of confusion with the Merats. The variation in Mers, 
Mei*ats and Rawats combined is -f 42*8 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara, 

After the increase in the Mers comes that among the Sindhis of Rajputana, 
who have risen from 9,3G0 to 33,277, ora variation of 255*5 percent. They 
are practically all found in Marwar, and it is suggested by the local authorities 
that the large drop from 46,350 in 1891 to 8,064 in 1901 and the present rise in 
the State of 310*2 per cent are due to many of them having returned themselves 
in 1901 ns belonging to one of the four main Musalman tribes, among whom 
there has been a decrease of 8 per cent in the State. 

Next comes the increase of 150*7 per cent among the Kunhis of Rajputana, 
It is possible in some States they were returned or classified as Patels in 1901, 
in which caste there is a decrease of 16*4 per cent. If the two castes be taken 
together the net increase is only 18*8 per cent. 

The only other caste with an increase of over 100 per cent is the Herat 
group in Ajmer-Merwara. Here the figures have i*isen fi’om 8,554 to 19,651. 
This group is composed of the Hindu Merat-Gorats and the Musalman Merat- 
Kathats. In the Ajmer-Merwara Report of 1901, it was then remarked that 
the i*eturns for this group seemed wrong, as the Merats had all been shown as 
Hindus. Evidently the Musalman ones got mixed up with some other caste in 
the abstraction offices. 

Anglo-Indians have increased by 108*2 per cent in Ajmer-Merwara and by 
1*3 in Rajputana, But the actual figures are so small that any slight decrease 
or increase in numbers has an exaggerated effect on the percentage figures. The 
same may be said of European and allied races, who have increased by 21*5 in 
Rajputana and 73*9 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

Two other large inci*eases of 92*4 in Thoris and 91*3 in Sargaras may be 
noticed in Rajputana. The increa.se in the Thoris is difficult to explain. Many 
States say that Aheris, Bhopas, Naiks, and even Sansis and Bagris, are all 
sometimes confused by the people. But even so there has been an increase in 
each of these, except Sansis among whom the decline is very small, and the 
increase among them all combined is as much as 33*2 per cent. The increase 
among Naiks, however, is much less than among Thoris and evidently many 
Naiks were returned as Thoris this time, or the reverse in 1901. 

As regards the Sargaras the increase is almost entirely confined 
to Marwar. In that State they arc liable to be confused with Chamars, and 
the increase and decrease in these two castes in Marwar about counterbalance 
one another. 

The variation among Eajpiits of 5*8 in Rajputana is only slightly lower 
than the total population variation. 

6, Classification of Castes according to their Traditional Occupa- 
tions. — No attempt has been made at. this Census to group castes according to 
their social standing, but in Subsidiary Table I an effort has been made to 
classify them, as far as possible, according to their traditional occupations. The 
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most numerous groups in each Province, according to this classification, are 
noted on the margin. But the figures are not exhaustive as they only include those 
for the largest and most important castes. Naturally the cultivating castes far 

out-number the rest.- 
It throws a very 
interesting light on 
the society of a typi- 
cally conservative 
Indian country like 
Bajputana to see that 
priest and devotee 
castes, which include 
the religious beggar, 
are an easy second. 
The forest tribes 
(Bhils, etc.,) are the third most numerous, but the leather workers run them very 
close. In Ajmer-Merwara, as in Bajputana, first place is taken by the culti- 
vating castes. The forest tribes (chiefly Mers and Merats of Ajmer-Merwara) 
are second; then the grazing and dairy castes. Then come leather workers, 
priests and devotees, traders, weavers and dyers. It will be seen that, out of 
the seven most numerous groups, six are identical in both Provinces. But in 
Ajmer-Merwara weavers and dyers displace the land-holders of Bajputana. 
The land-holding castes in Ajmer-Merwara number only 29-6 per milie of the 
population,- and weavers and dyers in Bajputana only 24-9 per milie. 

7. Criminal Tendencies among Castes.— An attempt has been made, 
by collecting statistics from the various Jails in the Pro-vinces, to see how far 
any particular castes show any special tendency to crime. The figures received 
are not complete, but in the last five years criminals from no less than 168 castes, 
in Bajputana and 61 in Ajmer-Merwara have been admitted into the Jails. On 

the margin are noted the most criminal 
among those castes from whom over 100 
prisoners in Bajputana and 40 in Ajmer- 
Merwara have been drawn in the last five 
years. It will be seen that the criminal 
tribe of Sansi is true to. its reputation 
in both Provinces. Then come the 
Bauris in both Provinces, whose reput- 
ation is, likewise, not good. The Bhils. 
and Minas also figure largely in both 
Provinces. Among the Bajputana ones 
in the margin, the Minas and Bhils are 
among the eight most numerous castes. 
Of the other large castes, there are 
only '7 criminals per milie among Jats, 1 ‘3 
among Brahmans, Tl among Chamars, 
I'O among Mahajans and 2 -2 among 
Bajputs (excluding the Bajakhera 
Thakurs and Bajputs of Dholpur). The 
Bawats and Mers combined, who form 
the largest caste group in Ajmer-Mer- 
wara and are not distinguished seperately by the J ail authorities, have a return 
of 4 criminals per milie of the caste in the last five years. Among the other 
largest castes, in Ajmer-Merwara the figures are as follows ; Gujars (2'2), Jats 
(2-8), Mahajans (3-2), Brahmans (5-5), Balais (6-4), Bajputs (7T). 

8. Attempts among Castes to return themselves as Higher 
Castes. — It is, of course, very difficult to discover cases where persons try to 
get themselves returned under some higher caste than they really belong to. 
Even if, from personal knowledge, an enumerator noticed any such attempts it 
hv no means follows that he would report them to the superintending staff. A 
few cases, however, did corne to notice at the time of the Census, among which 

the following may be mentioned, . . . • j 

In Alwar and Bharatpur the Suraj Dhuj, who are a Kayastha sect, tried 
to return themselves as Brahmans ; and local feeling in Bharatpur is said to be 
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Sansi 

193 

43 

Bauri 

354 

11 

Banjara 

175 

8 

Mina 

3,132 

6 

Kacbhi 

282 

5 

Sondhia 

140 

4-4 

Meo ... ... 

G80 

4-1 

Bhil 

1,532 

3-4 

Naik 

139 

33 

Bairagi 

174 

3-0 

Ajmer-Merimra.— 



Sansi 

S5 
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Bauri 

05 

240 

Jogi 

42 

17 

Mina 

63 

12-6 

Bhil 

79 
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Bhangi 

60 

11-2 
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71 
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Cultivators 
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Priests, devotees and re- 


Forest and hill tribes ... 

104 

ligious beggars 
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Graziers and dairymen. 

78 

Forest and hill tribes ... 

99 

Leatlier workers 

71 

Leather workers 

98 

Priests, devotees, and re- 


Graziers and dairymen. 

82 

ligious beggar.s 

70 

Land-holders 

68 

Traders and pedlars ... 

69 

Traders and pedlars ... 

67 

Weavers and dyers 
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in favour of .the recognition of them as Brahmans. In Alwar, Dholpur, ' 
Bungarj'ur, J aipur and Jhalawar, Bhari/avas or DImsars wanted to be entered 
hs Bralunans. In Jiiipur^ttie Khatis tried to be returned as Jangra- Brahman 
and in Ajmer as *Josh-Brahriiar^S7aDd"tlTe;^>^7a'^m^s of Jaipur as Gaur- Brahmans. 
Some of the Chobdars and Marwari Darzis in Bharatpur, and of the Darogas , 
of Jaipur, Marwar, Merwara, and Ajmer, and of the Rmvnts and Ahirs in 
Merwara, and of the Sondliias of Jlialawar, and of the Gulams in Bikaner, 
and of the Hazurias and Lahhanas of Kushalgarh, returned themselves as 
Bajputs, Many of the Darogas, Gulams, Hazurias, and Lahhanas are, of 
course, illegitimate descendants of Rajputs. 

In Karauli there is a caste calling itself Puria. They are grooms. Their 
origin is unknown, but they made strenuous claims to be recognized as an inferior 
class of Rajput Thakur. The question was referred to the Darbar, who decided 
that their claims were entirely without any foundation, and they are not recog- 
nized in any way in the State as Rajputs. It is also reported that the Dhimar 
Mallahs claim to be a separate caste in this State, having nothing to do with 
the Dhimars, Kahars, and Bhois of other States. They .were, therefore j 
returned separately in the Caste Tables. 

There were also, of course, attempts made by some to cover their real 
castes by vague titles or names like Babaji, Lala, etc. 

9. New Castes Discovered. — In Bharatpur a new caste Sad or Sadh 
was discovered. In 1901 they were included among Sadhus, but the enquiries 
made this time shew them to be a separate caste. Theie were only 477 of 
them returned in the State. Their present occupation is agriculture. They 
appear to be the same as the Sads of the Parukhabad, Mirzapur, Saharanpur 
and Bareilly Districts of the United Provinces, with whom they inter-marry ; 
but their more common occupation there is trade. They are said in the United 
Provinces to have been originally a religious sect. The Rajputana ones have 
nothing to do with a sub- caste of Chhipa of that name. The same caste has 
been returned as a new one in Marwar in large nun)bers (28,067).' Here, too, 
they are said to be quite distinct from Sadhus, but their principal occupation ’ 
in this State is still that of religious mendicancy and asceticism. 

Beyond these, no new caste of any importance appears to have come to 
notice, though among the Muhammadans there is, of course, a constant ten- 
dency for functional groups, which' have not yet crystallized into castes, to 
I’eturn themselves under their functional instead of tribal name, 

10. Bastard Castes.— The groups, who in their origin were composed of 
illegitimate children of various castes, such as Rajputs, Brahmans. Mahajans, 

etc., and are now re- 
cruited from (ct) the 
descendants of such 
illegitimate persons and 
(6) illegitimate children 
of legitimate parents, 
are noted on the 
margin. Domestic ser- 
vants and hand- maidens 
are drawn greatly from 
these castes ; and they 
are not entirely com- 
posed of bastards. For 
instance, in Partabgarh 
it is said Gulam in- 
cludes Muhammadan 
domestic servants of 
legitimate birth, and 
in Jhalawar Darogas include many legitimate orphans, and so on. .Many of 
the names are purely local variations and it is extremely difficult to say which, 
if any of them, are separate castes, in the Census jneaning of the term. Daroga, 
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Khanezad ... 
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1,081 
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1,:<03 
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517 




Laipbuat ... 


1,848 

8i5 

1,033 




Pasban 


2,704 

1,171 

1,533 




Tarkar 


59 

13 

46 




Vazir 


3.203 

1,661 

1,.542 




Total 

... 

181,174 

87,817 

93,.357 

9,226 

4.681 

4,545 


* Possibly meant for Jha-Brabo.ana. 
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IS the commonest terra used and then Chakar.* But in most cases Khawaswal 
seems to be confined to the illegitimate children of Hajpubs by concubines ad- 
mitted to the 'parda, and they, therefore, rank higher than the others. Ptxsban 
and Paswania are likewise generally applied to illegitimates in the Rajput castes 
only. InJaisalmer Hazuri is used for those in attendance on Rajput Chiefs, 
and Vazir for those in attendance on Rajput Nobles. The groups include 
altogether 181,174 souls in Rajputana or 1-7 percent of the population and 
9, 2zd or 1-8 per cent in A- jmer-Merwara. But the real figures are, no doubt,' 
higher, as many among them endeasmur to return themselves as some legitimate 
caste, such as Rajput, etc. • ° 

In Rajputana the females exceed the males by 5,540 or fi-3 per cent. 
In Ajmer-Merwara the sexes are more evenly balanced, the males being slightly 
in excess. ’ ° 


11. Ascetic and Devotee Castes. — Below are noted the figures 
for the many ascetic, or devotee, or religious mendicant castes. It is not easy 
to distinguish between many of them or to know how far they are really separ- 
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12 

12 

• •• 


Bwami 

• • • 

33,297 
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90 
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... 
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• •• 




824 

10,677 

8,902 

1.720 

£6 


ate ca.stes or not. But it will be seen that they total up to the large figure of 
299,172 or 2'8 per cent of the population in Rajputana, and 10,677 or 2-1 per 
cent of the population in Ajmer-Merwara. The largest of the sects are the 
Jogis in Rajputana and the Sadhus in Ajmer-Merwara. 

The majority of these groups are Hindus, and most of the rest Musalmans. 
But, relative to the totals for the religions, the Musalmans have more ascetics, 
etc., among their numbers than the Hindus have. The proportion in Rajputana 
is 3'7 Hindu ascetics to 1 Musalman ascetic, compared with 8 ’9 Hindus to 1 
Musalman in the whole population. In Ajmer-Merwara the proportions are 
5-2 to 1 compared with 4-8 to 1 in the total population. There are very few 
Jains among them, only 668 in Rajputana and 54 in Ajmer-Merwara. 

12. Rajput Clans.— The Rajputs are the only caste in respect of which 
any attempt was made to record in the enumeration schedules the separate sub- 
castes, or gots. More than 640 of such were returned in the schedules, and in 

Subsidiary Table III an attempt 
has been made to group and tabul- 
ate them according to the main 
clans to which they belong. On 
the margin are given ,the figures 
for the main clans. 1 2, 608 Rajputs 
returned no clan nor got at all ; 
the classification of 27,284 gols is 
too doubtful to justify their in- 
clusion in any clan ; and 33,577 of 
them, shewn under “ Miscellaneous,” 
are reported as not belonging to 
any of the 1 2 large clans. Many 
of the miscellaneous groups may be 
mere local spellings, or misspellings 
of some of the better known gots. 
Out of the remaining 628,065 Raj- 

• In Alvrar oud Jaipur Chakar is a separato caste of grooms, otc. 
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puts, the largest number ( 176 , 462 ) are of the Rathor clan, to which the Ruling 
Chiefs of Bikaner, Kishangarb, and Marwar belong. Next comes the Chauhan 
clan 106 , 510 ), which includes the ruling dynasties of Bundi, Kotah, and Sirohi. 
Third is the Kachwaha elan ( 96 , 242 ) to which belong the Maharajas of Jaipur 
and Alwar. The Jadons, to which the Karauli chief belongs, comes fourth 
( 71 , 957 ). Bhatis have been included in Jadons, but they number 58.825 and 
might be reckoned as a separate clan. This would reduce the Jadons to 1 3 , 132 . 
The Ruling Chief of Jaisalmer is a Bhati. After the Jadons comes the Sesodia 
or Gahlot clan, to which the Ruling Chiefs of Banswara, Dungarpur, Mewar 
and Shahpura belong. They number 63 , 964 . None of the others include as 
many as 50,000 persons. 

Among the five largest clans the greatest scarcity of females is among the 
Kachwahas, where there are only 576 females to 1,000 males ; then among the 
Rathors (743 females per 1,000 males); then the Sisodias ( 806 ); the Jadons ( 856 ) 
and the Chauhans (888). 
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SURSIDIARY Table 1.— Castes Classified accordivg to their Traditional Occupations. 

Sxur.sciTH. 
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Graziers and Dairymen 

Aliir ... ••• 

Gadaria (Gadri) ... 

Gujar 

Rcbari 

Fishermen. Boatmen and 
Palkl Bearers 

Kir ... 

Hunters and Fowlers 

Baud 

Noik 

Thori 

Priests and Devotees 

Bairagi 

Bialminii 

D.idupantlii 

Fakir 

Gosidn 

Jogi 

Proliiti 

S.d 

Badhu 

Saiijo^ 

Swanii 

Genealogists 

Bliat 

Bards and Astrologers 

Charan 

Writers 

Kayastha ... .*• 

Musicians, Singers. Dancers 

Mimes and Juggi® 


716,632 
ns-o 
2 s,:iio 
cs7,-.;!>i 

1,967,631 
ISIj-S 
r.2,.-7U 
Its, too 
ps.nn.'i 

oo.fidr, 
lO.K-l' 
4H,‘202 
47,'>1.3 
SSU.STS 
ic.7,t)'.in 

.V,, 7 '.IS 
13,75* 
33,277 

co.nu.") 

31,G'J:1 

19,931 
l-fl 
10,231 

1,041.006 
OS’J 
448.010 
17.tif 
13,712 
2,27ti 
6.78.08'J 

868.770 
SV5 
100,120 
0.5,12.0 
COO, 010 
124,407 

10,837 
10 
10,837 

79,973 
7U 
30.031 
20,020 
28,413 

1,257,896 

no-/, 

.57,001 
92-',810 
7 0711 
55,205 
27,800 
07,14* 
HO, 042 
28,044 
10,510 
9,008 
33,297 

34,633 
SS 
34,533 

37,674 
SO 
'37,574 

23,610 


14,844 

SO-0 

.542 

14,3ir2 

95,676 

100-S 

:i 

1 

62*1 

30,497 


Dkoli 

Mirad — — i 7,o.» | -- i , 

Sargam^_^y__J__l_ U— tke^^^on per nnlle 


Traders and Pedlars 

Matiajan 

Carriers by pack animals. 

Banjara 

Reliari 


23,610 


60,271 
57 
30,0* '8 
21 729 
7,034 


Barbers 



4 !^.^ Washermen 

lV.!t40 I 

* 'j*. Weavers, Carders and Dyers^ 

47,903 

•“ Cliliipa 

Koli 

1,371 Tailors 

1,371 , 

52,180 Carpenters 

Kliati 

Siitar 


0,309 

' 21,803 
19.0.51 
4, 22.5 i 


Potters ... 
Kumliar 


^^• 77 .° Black-smiths 

Ix>har 

^•ioM Gold and Silver-smiths 

Sunar 

I Oil Pressers 


48' 

310 

•6 

271 

30 


84,885 

69-0 

487 

24,012 1 
2*1 
1,7.51 
91*3 ' 
2,534 
178 

" 4 , 6.58 

332 

1,004 

&-0 

1,004 


Tcli 

. 6 - j Toddy Dratvers & Distillers 

Kalal 

Butchers 


KbiitiTk 

Leather-workers ... 

BamWii 

Bala... 

Chaniar ... — 

AU’gliwnl (Mega) ... 
Ratgar 

I Domestic Servants ... 

Bhiskti 

Cliakar 

Daroga 

Village Watchmen 
Menials 

Balai 

llhaaak 

• Naik 

Sargara 


707.721 
G7-S 
707,721 

27,654 
20 
22,103 
5,451 

162,463 
15-4 
102,463 

45,801 
4-3 
45,801 

262,279 
24-9 
120,28* 
37.910 
104,053 

45,203 
4-3 
45,203 

180.933 
1 ■ 
134,992 
45,941 

309,234 

on./. 
309*234 

80,822 
7-7 

80,822 

69,034 
0-0 
09,034 

78,560 
- 75 

78,500 

39,860 

39,800 


80,676 

7.7 

29,400 

51,270 

1,029.756 
97-S 
1.5.5,826 
22,730 
734,110 
57. .310 
81,508 

202,309 
19-2 
24.789 
58,606 
118,914 


34.470 

08-7 

34,470 

428 

•8 

428 


6,503 

15-0 

6,503 

2,882 

5.7 

2,882 

32.990 

05'8 

23,773 

2,0.52 

0,505 

2.250 

4-5 

2,2.70 

6,840 

10-0 

0,839 

1 

14,120 

ss-s 

14,120 

4,214 
8-4 
4,214 

3,200 
C-4 
3,200 

4,406 

8-8 
4,400 

1,341 


123,465 
11-7 
77,227 I 
.6, .590 
21.76-2 
18,886 

84.980 

S-1 

84,980 


•7 
1,341 

4,640 

9-S 

1,088 

3,5.72 

35,760 

71-3 

2,550 

‘is, 3.71 
1 

19,858 

9,980 

19-9 

778 

270 

8,9j2 


" 2,497 


80,398 

100-3 
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SuBSUJiAKY Table II. — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891, by Provinces. 


C.^ST^, i'KiBK, R.\ci;. 

si 

-IM 

Peesons. 

pERCENTAflE OF 

VARTATIOIf. ‘ 

’oroentage 
of net 

Reasons for marked 







variation 

variations. 


ffi 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 1 

901-1911. 1 

891-1901. 1 

891-1911. 


1 

2 

.1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

All c.'istes 

R. 

10,372,787 

5,723,301 

1,990,504 

+ 6-7 

- 18-9 

- 13-5 


A. 

601,395 

476,912 

542,358 

+ 6-1 

- 12-1 

7*6 


Aliir 

R. 

103,119 

159,434 

150,464 

+ 2-3 

+ 1-9 

+ 4-3 


Anglo-Indian 

R. 

520 

522 

.394 

4- 1-3 

+ 32-5 

+ 34-3 


A. 

710 

.341 

630 


- 46-4 

4* i A*b 


Bairagi 

R. 

50,013 

70,301 

151,683 

- 25-8 

- 49-7 

- 62-7 

Included Sanjogi in 1901 & 1891. 

Balai 

R. 

193,143 

313,174 

282,491 

- 37-4 


- 30-6 

Partly included Bambhi in 1901. 

A. 

■23,773 

22,358 

31,909 

+ 0-3 

- 29-9 

23-5 


Bambhi 

R. 

133,780 

4, .305 

208,034 

+2,964-8 

- 97-9 

- 35-7 

Partly included in Balai in 1901. 

Bnnjara 

R. 

21,547 

17,005 

20,041 

+ -26-7 

- lii-l 

-p 7'5 


B.iuri 

R. 

30,027 

.30,-291 


+ 2-1 



In Aloghia in 1891. 

Bhangi 

R. 

A. 

83,870 

5,301 

77,218 

7,129 

82,010 

5,929 

+ 8-6 
- -21-8 

5-9 

+ 20-2 

+ 2-2 
9-6 


Blmt 

R. 

34,512 

34,095 

05,1.35 

+ 1-2 

- 47-7 

- 47-0 

Probably included Rao in 1891. 

Bhit 

R. 

447, .335 

339.780 

005,420 

+ 31-7 

- 43-9 

- 26-1 


A. 

G,50U 


7,752 

-f- 22*2 

- 31 -3 

16-0 


Bhieliti 

u. 

24,707 

1S,'200 

12,409 

-p 35*8 

+ 46-7 

+ 99-1 

Partly returned aa Shekhg in 
1891 and 1901. 

Bislmoi 

R. 

02,870 

49,302 

57,004 

+ 7-3 

- 13-6 

— 7-3 


Bola.. 

R. 

22,730 

10,417 

5,430 

+ 38-5 


+ 318-7 

Partly returned as Chamara in 
1891. 

Brolinmn 

R. 

A. 

914,50.") 

•24,042 

1,020,019 

25,095 

1,140,311 

28,640 

- 10-3 

4-2 

- 10-5 

- 12-4 

- 19-8 

- 160 

Partly included Dakot, Garoda, 
Prohit, Sovag in 1901 & 1891. 

Chakftr 

R. 

A. 


103,715 

0,9.13 

211,990 

10,091 

+ 8-3 

+ .13-0 

- 22-8 
- 35-2 

- 16-3 

- 13*7 


Chatnar 

R. 

A. 

711,077 

l;i,:i51 


760,930 

17,391 

+ 1-6 
- 31-0 

- 7-9 

+ 11-3 

- 6-5 

- 23-2 


Charnn 

R. 

3 1 j30 1 

,38,001 

48,430 

1-1 

-. 21-5 

- 22-4 


Clihipa 

R. 

.37,01.3 

43,183 

.58,019 

- 14-3 

- 25-6 

— 36-2 


Christian (Indians) 

R. 

A. 

2,331 

2,7.30 

1,271 

2,302 


+ 87*6 

+ J5'6 


+ 269-6, 
+ 125-8 


Dangi 

R. 

33,408 

SOjuTS 

684 

+ 9-3 


+ 4,78i*2 

Not known how returned in 1891 . 

Dani 

R. 

41,285 

43,054 

51,100 

+ 1-4 

- 14-7 

- 13-4 


Dcawali 

R. 

0,809 

0,659 

18,095 

+ 21-4 

- OS-7 

- 62-0 


Dhnkar 

R. 

89,480 

78,944 

77,210 

+ 13-4 

+ 2-2 

+ 15-9 


Dhanak (Dbonnk, 
Dhanka, Dhankia). 

R. 

25,521 


65,723 

— 20-3 

- 51-3 

- 61-1 


Dhobi 

R. 

44,182 

47,926 

4*1,185 

- 7-8 

+ 8-5 

— -01 


Dholi 

R. 

A. 

30,080 

5,378 

28,171 

970 

57,455 

0,535 

+ 8-9 

+ 454-4 

- 51-0 

- 85-2 

— 46-6 

~ 17-7 

Not known how returned in 
1901. 

Europeans and alliec 

R. 

A. 

1,179 

1,755 

QT(> 

767 

+ 21-5 

+ 26-5 

+ 53-7 

races 


838 

+ 73-9 

Hi 

+ 109-4 


Fakir 

R. 

54,219 


32,674 

+ 32-1 

+ 25-6 

+ 65-9 


Gadaria (Gadri) ... 

R. 

63,952 

51,795 

17,178 

+ 23-5 

+ 201-5 

+ 272-3 

Possibly partly in Bebari in 
1891. 

Gosain 

R. 

27,332 

32,415 

44,480 

- 15-7 

- 27-1 

- 3S-6 


Grassia 

R. 

17,419 

12,297 

14,988 

+ 41-7 

- 18-0 

+ lC-2 


Gujar 

R. 

A. 

496,055 

35,039 

46-2,731 

36,707 

572,569 

38,07-2 

+ 7-2 

— 4-5 

— 19-2 

- 3-6 

- 13-4 

7-9 




R. 

A. 

928,223 

30,497 

^91 

1,056,398 

30,324 

+ 9-7 

+ 9-1 

— 19-9 

— 23-0 

_ 12-1 

— 10-0 


dogi 

R. 

00,321 


49,-267 

+ 9-5 

+ 22-9 

+ 34-6 


R. 

52,376 


52,116 

+ 3-0 

_ 2-5 

+ -5 


Kaimkhani 

R. 

•28,310 

21,204 


+ 33-3 

+ 6-0 

+ 42-1 


Kalal 

R. 

. 39,463 

39,012 

41,718 

+ 1-2 

— 6*5 

— 6*4 
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Caste, Tribe, Race, 


Kasai 

Kayaatlia 

Khali 

Khatik 



1’eucen'taoi: or 

VARIATIOS. 


Kumliar 


Mohajon (Bnniya) . 

Mali 

McgliR'ol (Megh) ... 
Meo (Mcwati) 


Mimsi ' 

Moghol 

Moghio 

Nai 

Naik (Nayak) 

Patel 

Patlmn 

Prohit 

Raigar 

Rajput 

Rowat 

Bebari 

Boiyad 

Sansi (Sansia, Sansri) 

Eargara 

Shekh 

Eindhi 

Sirvi 

SoTidhia 

Sunar I 


1911. 1001. 1801. 1001-1911. 1801-1001 


28,401 

22,007 

131,010 

0,8;i9 


21,018 

00,480 

0,000 

.000,044 

14,120 

44,700 

43,207 

80,024 

4,214 


33.',33n 

14,340 

r.7,.';io 

105,410 


.5.')2,502 

4,223 

21,073 

13,713 

4,105 

109,008 

0,503 

.12.320 


103,22.*i 

11,420 


22,081 I 
27,771 
102,253 


12,001 

103,120 

8,355 

205,343 

11,207 

17,832 

44,013 

57 ,002 
2,081 

701,081 

37,027 

313,340 

10,8.50 

105 

1C8,.500 

I 3,703 

21,010 

8,054 

477,129 

04 

10,200 

10,770 

2,201 

154,703 

0871 

37,373 

00,700 

105,890 I 
11,048 
: 574 


81,001 

10,858 

075,789 

14,302 

47,005 

129,018 

27,000 

0,199 

4,480 

20,020 

179,702 

25,130 

33,277 

50,995 

25,318 



•4" 

-23-9 


118-3 + 

170-4 


18.7 


.3-2 — 

10-2 


13-4 


20-8 — 

30-0 

+ 

2-C 

- 

17-4 - 

15*3 


4-1 



-9 — 

. 5-0 

+ 

7-1 

— 

0*4 + 

•3 

+ 

79-5 


... 

... 


10,528 
20,914 1 

208,103 

8,075 

53,793 

3,541 


115,405 - 3-5 

4,724 - 21-4 

.308,839 -h IC-G ) 

10,732 -1- 25-3 i 

30,840 + 150-7 i 
45,524 - 3-7 I 

73,105 + .38-9 

2,058 -h 57-0 

800,598 — 0-4 

44,743 — 0-0 

3.-.S,2SG + 7-0 

10,373 - 00 

982 -}-29, 395-4 

145,258 — 1 0 

9,385 -1- 270-.3 


Reasons for marked 
variations. 


Possibly parll 5 - in Shekh in 1891. 


I In Bhoi and Kahar in 1891. 


ops Possibly partly in Patel in 1901. 
6-0 


21-3 + 

1-0 + 


84,290 

14,293 

G38,.573 

10,008 

32,302 

99,099 

35,088 

5,703 

0,510 

13,802 

242,040 

31,972 

9,360 

31,450 

22,1.33 

09,131 1 
3,092 

7,940 


-fG,757-0 
4- 13-9 


530,0-20 

4,048 

17,057 

13,880 

.35,073 

151,933 

7,011 I 
10,100 


112,342 

14,002 


+0,498-4 I - 


+ 3-4 

+0,335-9 

_ 3-3 


794,315 

10,388 

30,919 

211,844 

33,341 

5,704 

759 

10,402 

332,028 

32,554 

40,359 

65,767 

34,503 

81,995 
3,994 1 



3S-9 - 

■+ 

5-8 - 


7-8 - 


48-0 -1- 

-i* 

31-1 — 



21-2 + 


Partly in Balni and Chamar in 
1901 and 1891. 

Possibly confused with Meo in 
1901. 

Wrongly classified some how in 
1901. 

Belnrnsof 1901 dimhtful- 


Included B.auri in 1891. 


Possibly partly among “un- 
BpceificQ ” in 1891. 

Partly included Kunbi m 
1901. 


Generally iiioluded in Brahman 
in 1891’ and 1901. 


1 Partly included Gadaria in 1891. 


+ 491-0 


Partly returned ns Chamaro iu 
1901 and 1891. 


*28-2 Probably partly in Shekh in 1901. 
g-6 Returns of 1901 doubtful. 


Pnrtlj- returned as Khati or 
some other, carpenter caste in 
1901 and 1891. 


t ^ 

85-2 Probably some Naiks returned 
as Thoris in 1911. 
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Subsidiary Table III . — Rajput Clans and Suh-Olana. 


Olav. 


PorCLATIOK. 



I Population. 

SoB-CLAy. 

Poisons. 

Males. 

Females 

Clas. ' 

SUB-CI.AN. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bals. 

Total 

646 

269 

277 

Jhala. 

Total 

4,105 

2,494 

1,611 


Bais 

Baninr 

3G0 

33 

149 

15 

211 

18 


Jliala 

Makwnna 

4,094 

11 

2,490 

4 

1,604 

7 


Blinria 

Gori 

4!) 

CO 

25 

37 

24 

13 

Kachwaha. 

Total 

A1 

Bakawat 

Baldhaika 

96,242 

1 

715 

4 

61,076 

1 

467 

2 

35,166 


Knrnr 

Koal 

27 

27 

•22 

21 

6 

0 


"248 

2 

Chauhan. 

Total 

106,510 

66,410 

60,100 


Banbir 

Bhaujijrot 

1 

4 

3 

1 

1 


Bndila 

1 

... 

1 


Bhojrajpota 

4 

"33 

4 


Bagour 

27 

9 

18 


Bikawat 

234 

201 


Bagla Thakur 

o 

1 

1 


Dhirawat 

2S0 

124 

156 


Balias ... 

4 

1 

3 


Ghar 

10 

9 

7 


Baksarin 

:t 

•> 

1 


Golawat 

5 

3 

2 


Barvttwat ... ... 

1 

1 



Hamirda 

998 

616 

382 


Bhadoria 

8G.7 

275 

690 


Jhainau’ftt 

38 

26 

12 


Bihola... 

.3 


3 


Jogi 

S3 

59 

24 


Boran 

o 

1 

1 


Kachhiir 

103 

94 

9 


OiftmlanA 

0,403 

3,858 

3,110 


Kachwaha 

G-2,002 

38,331 

23,671 


L’katarlihtiji 

147 

119 

28 


Kalot... 

26 

13 

13 


Chaulinn 

81, ISO 

42,939 

;!S,I97 


Karnawat 

189 

75 

114 


Dovra 

4,800 

2,511 1 

•2,275 


Kham Karavat ... 

3 

0 

1 


Dlinbi 

1 

1 


Khangar 

17 

9 

8 


Dlinnetij’.a 

1 

I 




Khangrot 

1,489 

971 

618 


DIumdi 

•> 

2 



Kilanot 

1,586 

884 

702 


Gadgaria 

1 

1 

... 


Knmani 

5-2 

a 

41 


Ohngnl 

2 

2 

1 1 1 


Kumawat 

252 

160 

86 


Oorawat 

2 

111 

2 


Ladldiani 

34 

32 

2 


Gund 

o 

o 



Malikpuri 

20 

0 

IS 


Hada 

4,5.30 

2,253 

2,277 


Maiisingligoi 

16 

0 

9 


Ilanria 

1 

1 


Miika-wiit 

25 


23 


Ivlicr 

2 

1 

1 


Naruka 

7,942 

4,561 

3,381 


Kliiulit 

I,R34 

S74 

900 


Nirbharpola 

5 

5 

"401 


LsUhawat 

.3 

2 

1 


Fiobanot 

989 

588 


Latval 

2 

2 



Pitliawa 

1 

... 

1 


Lolmdi 

1 

. 

1 


Kadarka 

307 

183 

124 


Maiicliairat 

11 

... 

n 


Rajawat 

4,340 

2,649 

1,797 


Slarail, M«rial or 
Morail 





Raojika 

7 

1 

7 


0 

4 

2 


Samarpota 

1 

2,969 


MoUarla 

12 

9 

3 


Sheikhawat 

13,725 

10,7.56 


Ninvon 

4.c?r) 

2,028 

2,057 


Sheobrampota 

189 

124 

fi6 


Pnlosii or Poleara ... 

31 

19 

12 


Sultanot 

527 

302 

165 


I’nnoholi 

1 

... 

1 


Taknot 

7 

6 

1 


Ban god 

KaliJ.al 

1 

42 

i 

2S 

"'l4 

Padhiar, 

Total 

16,367 

8,702 

7,665 


Sagar ... » ... 

20 

12 

8 

or Parihar. 

Iiidha 

1,224 

580 

644 


Sanohor 

3 


3 


libaral 

49 

28 

21 


Sanwat 

I 


1 


Malon 

32 

2 

30 


Sowta 

37 

13 

24 


Padhiar 

14,997 

8,073 

6,924 


•Siroliiya 

30 


30 


Padnian’at 

23 

16 

7 


•Sonua 

79 

9 

70 


Patyar 

4-2 

3 

39 


Songara 

Tank 

G57 

1,021 

252 

930 

305 

82 

Panwar or 

Total 

42,311 

23,072 

19,239 


Tnlokcbftnd ... 

8 

8 


Parmar. 

Baisara 

2 


2 







Bharthari 

1 

... 

1 

Qaur. 

Total 

6,662 

3,339 

2,323 


Bbayal 

4 

*2 

2 


Gaur 

5,052 

.3,.329 

2,323 


Dadela 

8 

5 

3 


Kangordli 

10 

10 

... 


Hanknla 

Horod ... ... 

3 

13 

1 

8 

5 

Jadon, 

Total ... 

71,957 

38,771 

33,186 


Hubar 

38 

23 

15 

Jadu and 

Bagri 

10 

4 

6 


Kaba 


2 

1 

Yadu. 

Bai'cla 

91 

25 

«6 


Kapur 

1 

’38 

Barotliia 

1 

1 




Khader 

78 

38 


Blmti... ... ... 

58,825 

31,043 

27,182 


Mnndowra ... ... 

1 

1 



Brijbashi 

48 

27 

21 


Mokana 

66 

56 

... 


Bud 

3 

3 

t»T 


Morya ... 

11 

8 

3 


Chandra bansi ... 

15 

14 

I 


X7egnm 

4 

1 

3 


Chunalhya ... 

3 

3 

• »» 


Faira ... 

9 

6 

3 

1 



60 

20 

30 


Pandil... 

1 

'"so 



82 

5 

77 


Paniwal 

8-2 

32 


Jadoii, Jadu and Yadu. 

12,285 

0,816 

5,409 


Panwar ... , ... 

33,0.5-2 

18,651 

14,401 



•2 

2 



Parmar 

0,325 


3,289 


Kanbi... ... ... 

I 

1 



Rehwar 

33 

14 

19 



2 


2 


Sawara 

1 

"43'2 

1 


Kumar 

2 

2 



Singarwal 

885 

453 


Kumrani ... 

73 

43 

30 


Sod ha 

1,639 

709 

930 


Morawat 

1 


1 


Umat 

16 

3 

13 


Muktawat 

4 

4 

... 


Vadel 

4S 

26 

22 


Paiihar 

10 

1 

1 

_ 

15 

1 

Rathor. 

Total 

176,462 

101,248 

76,214 


Singhi.. 

U 

3 

11 


Baghawat 

2 

1 

1 


SombanBi 

14 

6 

8 


Balia 

6 

1 

5 


Tamar... ... ... 

413 

147 

266 


Barsiya 

13 

5 

7 


Thakur Jaoke ... 

1 

3 

... 


Bharnialot 

2 

1 

1 



















CHAPTEn XII. — CASTE. 



PorniiATioN. 


Population. 



RathOl’ Bidawat 
(cond'inicd). Bijaw.U 
BiUa ... 


I Bodnna 
Cliaii'pawat . 
Chaiidar 
Cliandel 
CImnpnil 
Olmwrcsa 
Choii ... 
Besrajot 
Dcya ... 
Bliaiidal 
Dliavi ... 
Dliawopa 
Drtdawat 
Hoi'dcvat 
daipal ... 
Jaitavvat 
Jailnial 
Jasawat 
Jodlia ... 
Jngpal 
Joliya 
Jownp ... 
JupnatJit 
Knlapiiol 
Kala« at 
Kandlml 
Ivanuisot 
Kami it 
Kallioi'ia 
Kundlia 
Lai not 
MaUavana 
Mandlot 
Marcr ... 
iMayai 
Moi'lia 
Patawat 
Pipawat 
Radmalot 
Kainilat 
Ratlior 
Batmiilot 
Birnialop 
Sindliul 
Uod ... 
Wnijniya 


Solankhl. 


Tanwar. 


Doubtful. 


Sisodia or 
Gahlot. 


Total 

Ara ... 

Asaioh 
Bagraw at 
I Balbhadrot . 
Bargiijar 
BUagrol 
Bliakrot 
Bua ... 
Chiindawat 
Boynia 
Gliilot 
Gorkba 
Goyal ... 
Hakrawat 
Helar ... 

Hull ... 

Jawailiya 

Kadeolia 

1 Kalwa... 

Kanawat 

Kaiiawat 

Kikawat 

Kislinawat 

Maban 

Madot 

Mangalia 

Mnngawat 

Mashani 

Nandwania 

Pipria... 

Pmawat 

Kanawat 

Sagiiwat 

Sakanvar 

Sangan 

Sarangdewat. 


28.540 

57 

9 

14 

10 

1,017 


Shiawat 

Sisiodia 

Snrajbansi 

Qntlier 

Total 

Bkagaila 

Balot... 

Blialey Sultan 
Birpura 

Bawnl 

Ganglawatpota 

Janwar 

Natliawat 

Paiariya 

Sulaukbi 

Surma 

Siirvi 


Jatu ... 
Kanor... 
Rarolia 
Tanwar 
Tun or ... 


I Baoldial 
Bigola 
Bagil... 
Balapota 
Balnot 
Barod ... 
Bialmu 
Borana 
Bimdcla 
Chandawat 
Cliandcla 
Cliandrawat 
Cliokar 
Churawat 
Baima... 
Balya,... 
Bodia ... 
Jagmalot 
Jl.ali ... 

Joia ... 
Kataria 
Kharwar 
Kliokar 
Kunpawat 
Moil ... 
Mori ... 
Purbia 
Ragbu bansi 
j Kan gar 
Kawat... 
Saktawal 
Sankbla 
Scngar 
Sikarwal 
Singal 
Tbakur 
Udawat 


22,412 12,352 

24 7 

2 

1 1 

13 1 

ufiG 559 

13 B 


7 

17 


2 

1 


1 

1 12 

559 

7 

13 

• •• 

2 

3 

911 

545 

41 

45 

10,812 

9,422 


21,627 

352 

48 

21 

21,104 

o 


12,047 

111 

24 

17 

11,893 

2 . 


27,284 13,548 18,736 


Miseellane- 
i ous. 


5 

1 

1 

20 

033 

57 

8 

11 Unspeeiliedc 


Total 

Bola ... 

Bhomia 

Chawra 



Babia... ••• ••• 

Bhakra 

Gorai ... _ 

Kairakhani 

Kbawaswal ... 

Kori ... 

Lambuat 

Malkana 

Marolha 
Pindara .... 

Rajputs of Kajakbera. 

Bath... 

Taikar ••• 

Others (baving less 
than 50 persons each) 


38,677 

59 

241 

234 

1 

120 

293 

422 

100 

95 

98 

1,848 

507 

434 

107 

4,039 

23,033 

59 
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Appendix IV. 


Viirnacular Terms of Relationship in Certain Dialects. 


EngliBb terms. 

Ajmcri. 

Bhili. 

Braj Basha, 

Dhundarl. 

Horaoti. 

MarwarL 

aicrwari. 

1 

2 

B 

4 

6 

G 

7 

S 

Father 

Ehdyji 

Dado, Ddzl 

Pita 

Dadaji 

Dadaji, Bhaiji... 

cako, Bap 

Ba, Bapu. 

Mother 

Ma, Dhay 

Ai, Ma, Jiji ... 

Mata 

Ma 

Jiji, 3ia, Bhaba 

Ma, Dha, Bha, 
Bai, BQ, Mair* 
hi, Marhi. 

Ya. 

Sou 

Nanis, Baita ... 

Boto 

Putra 

Bhaya, Chhora 

Beta, Larka ... 

Chhora, Nania, 
Dikra, Qiga, 
Beta. 

Kuldi, Beta, 

Daughter 

Nanni, Beti ... 

Betl ... 

Putrf 

Bai, Chhori 

Beti, Larki 

Dikri, Gigi.Ncnl, 
Chhori, BctL 

Kuki, Beti, 

Brother ... 

Bhai 

Bhai, Dada ... 

BhlratJ ; 

Bhai' 

Bhai 

Bhai 

Bhai, Bhaba. 

(By femalis) 






Bira 


Sister 

Bai, Bahan 

Ban, Bahan, Bai 

Behan 

Bhain ... • ... 

Behan, Ben ... 

Jiji, Ben ... 

Bai. 

(By femaUs) 






Ben, Bai 


Elder brother ... 

Dada Bhai 

Bado Bhai 

Bar4 Bhirata ... 

Dada, Bhai, 
Bhaijee. 

Dada Bhai 

Ba, Bhai ... 

Bbabo. 

(By /cmalM) 





... .. 

Bhai 


T ou nger brother . . . 

Bhai, chhota 
Bhai. 

Lodo Bhai 

Chhota Bhirata 

Bhayi 

Bhai, chota Bhai 

Lora Bhai, Choto 
Bhai. 

Bhai, Chhota 
Bhai. 

(Bi /emai<«) 







Bhai 


Elder sister 

Bal, Bari Bai or 
Jiji. 

Bun, Bai ... 

Bari Behan 

Jijl 

Jiji Bai 

Jiji, Ben 

Bai. 

(By females) ... 






Bai,. Ben 


Younger Bister ... 

Bai, Chotl Bai... 

Bun 

Cbhoti Behan ... 

Bui 

Behan Choti 
Behan Neui. 

Ben 

Bai or Name. 

Father’s brother... 

Bahaji, Kakaji... 

Bbabha, Babaji, 
Kdka. 

Kaka 

Tau, Baba, Kaka 

Daji. Baba, Bade 
Bhaiji, ^kaji 

Kako, Bada Bap 

Babo, Kako, 

Brother's child ... 

Nania 

Bhatorijo, Ehatija 

Bhatija 

Beta, Chhora ... 

Bhatija 

Bhatijo 

Bhatija. 

Father's brother’s 
\7lfe. 

Bahujl or Bari 
Man, Kakiji. 

Bhabu, Babi, 
Kaki, 

Tal or Kakl ... 

Tayec, Kaki ... 

Ba, Bad! Ma, 
BadiJili.Kakl. 

Kaki 

Badi, ya Kaki. 

Husliand's mother’s 
. chili 

(iji 

1 Jelhjl, Ulji, 
r Dewar, 

Jaith, Dewar, 
Kanad. 

Jeth or Dewar... 

Jethji, Laiji, 
Baiji. 

Jeth, Dewar, 
Nanad. 

J5tbhtra,D5rntra 

Jeth, Dewar, 
Nanud. 

Father's brother’s 
chUd. 

Bh'ai 

Bhai 

KakakaLnrka... 

'Diu, Kaka ka 
Beta, Bhai or 
Bhain. 

Bhai, Behan ... 

Bhai, Kaka Babo 
ra Bhai. 

Bhai, Bahan. 

Father's sister ... 

Bhuwaji ... 

Bhua ... ... 

Bhua 

Bhua 

Bua 

Bhua 

Bhuwa. 

Fatiicr’s sister’s 
husband. 

Fbunphajl 

Phuwo ... .. 

Phupa 

Fhuphaji ... 

Phupa 

Bhurha, Bhuarho 
Pbunpho. 

PhuDpha. 

Wife's brother's 

chua. 

Kan war ji, Bali ka 
Beta. 

Bhatlja ... ... 

SalakaLarka .. 

sale ka Beta 
Beti, 

sale ka Larka, 
Larki. 

Bewal 

saia ka Lnrka, 
Bala ka Beta. 

Father's sister’s 
child. 

Bhai, Bhua ka 
Beta Bhai. 

Bhai 

Bhua ka Lar^ 

Bhua ka Beta, 
Bhai, Beti, 
Bahan, 

Bua ka Bata, 
Bhai ; Bua ki 
Beti, Behan. 

Bhanej 

Bhua ka Beta 
Bhat 

Mother’s brother... 

Manmaji 

3lama 

Mama 

3iai2iu, uamaji.. 

Mama 

Mama 

Mama. 

Sister’s child 

Bhanu, Bhanja.. 

Bhanej, Bhanja 

Bhanej 

Bhanja 

Bhanja, Bhanji 

Bhanej ... ... 

BhanheJ. 

(By /mailt) 

Bhanuji 





Bhaneja 


Mother’s brother’s 
wife. 

Manmiji ... 

Mami 

Mai 

Mami ... 

Mam ... ... 

Mami 

MamL 

Husband’s sister’s 
child. 

(By females) 

1 Bhaneji, Nanda 

Bhanej 

Nanad ka I/arka 

Bhanja 

Kanad kJ Beta 
Beti. 

Nanda 

Nanda. 

Mother’s brother’s 
child. 

Bhai Mama l^ 
Beta Bhai. 

Bhanej, Bhai, 
Bahan. 

Mama ka Larka 

Mama ka Beta 
Bhai, 

Mama ka Beta 
Beti. 

Biiai 

Mama ka Beta 
Bhai ya Bahan. 

Mother’s sister ... 

Masiji 

Mabl, M8si ... 

Maosi 

Maosi 

Mawasi 

Masi, Mahi ■ ... 

3ianW, 3IasI. 

Mother’s sister’s 
husband. 

Masaji 

Maho, Ma&a ... 

Mausa 

Maosaji 

Mawdsa 

Mara, Masia, 
3iah5, 3laso, 
Mars, 

Jianha, siasa. 

Wife's sister’s child 

saii ka beta ... 

No term 

sail ka Lar^ ... 

sail ka Beta ... 

Sail ka lArka 
Larki. 

Bhanjo 

sail ka r^rka, 
sail ka Beta 
Beti. 

Mother’s sister’s 
ebUd. 

Bhai, Masi ka 
Beta Bhai. 

Maha, Yai, Bhai 
Bahan. 

Vausi ka loirka 

Siaosi ka Beta 
Bhai, 

Mawasi ka Beta 
Bhai Bohan. 

Masiro, DikrS, 
Bhai or Ben, 
Mohiro Dikro. 

Bhai, Mr.si ka 
Beta Bhai or 
Bahan. 

. Fathei ’s father ... 

Dadajl ... 

Moto Dado 

Baba 

Babaji 

Baba, Dada ... 

Dad6. Dada ... 

Dado. 

Son’s son ... 

Pota 

Beta no Beto, 
Polo. 

Fota 

Bhanws 

Pota 

PGtro, Pota 

PoU. 

Father’s mother ... 

Dadiji ... 

Moti Ai 

Ajl 

Ba, Maj 

Dadi 

DIdi 

Dadi. 
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Virnacular Terms of Relationship in Certain DiaJecis.— (concluded). 




EngHeh terms. 

Ajmori, 1 

Bhili. 

Braj Basha. 

Dhandarl. 

Haraoti. 

Marwari, 

Merwarl. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mother’s father ... 

Nslnriji 

Mam;i,l)riji NunJl 

Nftnit 

Kanil, Nllnajl ... 

Nina 

Nino 

Nino. 

JDrtiightcrB .son ... 

DohiU 

Dhanoj, Duita... 

DhdwatA 

Doctl 

Dohita 

Doitrl, Doito ... 

Doixitl, 

Mother’s mother... 

Nanijl 

Mam:ii, Nilnl ... 

Nilni 

Nunl, Nanijl ... 

Nani 

Nlni 

Nrmi. 

Husbniul 








(J?j/ /I'Din/r.?) 

j-Dhani 

Dhani. Vor, Ghar- 
w.’dil. 

Dhani 

Dhani, Ghar kH 
Dh.atil, 

Gharclhlni, Jllti 

Bind, Dhani, 
Jflti, Gharfo 
Dhani. Minlkh. 

Dhani, Ghar kl 
Dhani. 

■Wife 

Dhavanl, T.og^i 

Bairun, GharwMl 

GharvvMi 

LugM, Bahu, 

Bahu, Ghai-dha- 
hlni. 

Joilylt. BCr, 
Bahu, impli 
Gharw.lU. 

Gharwrdi, Lugli, 
Dhanlni, Bahu. 

Wife’s fiither 

Susr.T, 

Hilhro 

Susar 

.S.isiiri 

Susr.t ... 

Soro, Huhro, 
Suro, Su.sro, 
Sohro. 

Hohra, Sasr.l, 

Daughter's hus- 
band. 

Janw.Mji 

Jamui 

S.agl 

Kamarji, T/ilji... 

Janw.li 

Janwai, P.’mwnl, 
Jainli, tiawli. 

Jamli. 

■Wife’s motiicr ... 

Sdaujl 

Hahu 

san 

S.'ls, •S.'isa 

S.ls 

Slsu, HlQ, 8 . 111 ... 

Hilhu, Sim. 

Husband’s father 

(J?y fcmalrs) 

jsuBr.Iji 

llillno 

SUsor 

S,asur.’i or SiisrS, 

.Susra 

SOhrO, Susro ... 

Hohrl, Susr.!. 

8on B wife 

Tiinnl, Bahu ... 

Vau, Balm 

Dulhan 

Binni 

Bahu 

Buwlri, Bnari... 

Betl kl Bahu. 

Husband’s mother 

(By fanaUs) 



U.lhu 

Sils 

Bahiiji, 

Sis 

S."isfl, Slhu, Hloo 

Ylji. Slsu. 

Wife’s biuthcr ... 

SaU 

mio, sail 

S3!.t 

S.tU 

Sill 

Silo, Halo ... 

HSU, S.HS. 

Sister's hu.sband .. 

Balnoiji, Jijiiji... 

Bandcvl, Bahano 

Jija 

Jijriji, Knmafjl. 

Jijajl, Bahnoi ... 

Benoi, Banoi ... 

Bainol. 

Wife’s sister 

srdi 

n.iii, s.-l 11 

S.-dl 

Sill 

Sill 

Sail 

mii. Sill. 

Husband’s brother 

(By /nnahf) 

j. Jothji, Dewar 

,Tj\ith, Dewar, 
ynuadoi. 

Jdth or Ddw.ir... 

Jethji, Ulji, 
Kamarjl, 

Jeth, Dewar 

DCavar, Der 

Jeth, Dcwfir. 

Hrothor’s wife ... 

Bhojal, Bcuni ... 

Bhltlil, B.ihu ... 

Ilb:ib! or Bahrt... 

Bhawjli, Bhubl. 
Ohmi, 

Bhojli, Clmte 
Bhll ki Bahu. 

Bb^bi, Blioiii ... 

Bhojil, BhSbi. 

Husband's si'itcr... 

(By ftmalts) 

j.Nanand BlI ... 

Nanadl 

Kand 

B.H]1 

Nanad 

Nand 

Nanad, 

Wife's sister’s hns* 
bands. 

SCldu 

Hildu, SJdft ... 

saru 

S.yrliO 

Sldu 

Sldu 

Sldu. 

Husband's bro* 
tiler's wife. 

(fly fmaUf) 

1 JcUinni, Dcoraii 

Jalthflui, Dorani 

JdthnnI or Deo- 
rani. 

JotliAiiiji, Bin- 

uijl. 

JethSui, Dcorlni 

Dcrrmi, Jcthlni 

Jcthlni, Dorlni. 

Son’s wife’s parent* 

Bl.ti, Biatn ... 

Vovlt. Bay.'t, 
Sag.-i. 

Samdhi or Sam- 
dhun. 

Byliji, Bylnji... 

Biyli, Birini ... 

j Bey.ll 

Biyai, Blylnjl. 


NOTE.-Thorc is said lo bo very litllo diftcrenco between tlio words used by tlio higher and lower castes, except tlml the former use the 

suffixes, such nnji, denoting respect. 
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APPENDIX V. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AMONG MUHAMMADANS. 


vf ® tli^e ca-ite system among Muhammadans is an interesting one, but is fall of 

^ condition of affairs differs so niuoh in the various parts of Riijputana. Thoie can be little doubt 
Jiat there is a innrkoil tondenoy for the Hindu caste system to spread, and for groups, which oririiiallv were 
united merely by a common funotimi or trade, to crystallize into a body like a Hindu caste with regular! y-ooiisti. 
tilted caste pniuAnyais and hard and fast social rules governing marriage and other questions, breaches of irhioli 
are pimislied ivitti the various caste penalties, even amounting to excommunication, which exist among the Hindu 


The following notes may be of interest .about some of the groups wliioh have become practically castes in 
most parts of the Province. Ic must not be imagined, however, that they are exhaustive of Rajputana, as the 
enquines were made onlj’ in the States named, which contained tiie mojority of the particular groups in question. 
The Bh\^,hti8 of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jaipur; the Chhipcis of Bikaner and Marwar; the Dhobis of 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar ; the Julahas of Alwar, Jaipur, Kotah, aud Marwar ; the Kaimkhanis of Bikaner and 
Mnrwar; tlio A'osais of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar, Tonk ; the Khanzadas of Alwar; the 
Kttmhars^ of Bikaner .and Marwar ; tlio Labhanas of Bikaner ; the Lohars of Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, and Marwar ; 
the Maniliars of Bikaner, .Taipur, and Marwar ; the Mcos of Alwar, Bharatpur, and Kotah ; the Mirasis of Alwar, 
Blmratpiir, Bikaner, Jaipur, Marwar ; tlic Nats of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner and Jaipur ; the Pinaras of Jaipur, 
Kotah, and Marwar ; the Rmigrez of Alwar, Bikaner, Jaipur, Kotah and Marwar ; the Silawats of Marw.ar ; the 
Sindhis of JIarwar ; the Tclis of Alwar, Bharatpur, Bikaner, Jaipur and Marwar ; all profess to follow the same 
strict rules of endogamy as exist among Hindu castes, both as regards the marrying of their males and females, 
though there is a slight exception in the case of the Pinaras and 'Pelts of Jaipur, who are allowed to intermarry 
with one another. In all these instances the caste penalty tor a breach of this rule of endogamy is excommunioa- 
tion from tlio caste. In most oases excommunication means that the excommunicated person may not smoke, 
eat, or intermarry with the merabora of his caste, nor may the issues of snob marriages marry witliin the caste. 
But there is no doubt that those penalties are not very strictly enforced in some localities and in some of these 
groups, and that they sit less heavily on Muhammadans than Hindus. Por instance, most Muhammadans can eat 
with each other regardless of caste or group, whereas most, if not all, Hindus may only eat with their caste-feliows. 
The prohihilion of eating uith his caste. fellows, therefore, "affects an outcasled Muhammadan less, because there 
are still the vast masses of Mulianiiuadans, who have not crystallized into castes, with whom ho can 
ent. The chief effects, therefore, befalling the excommunicated are really the loss of social prospects and a certain 
omount of inooiivcnieiico, and the feeling of a slur cast upon them by society. In many oases the payment of a 
small fine ensures ooniplcte reinstatement in the caste. For instance, among the Bhishtis, Nais, Rangrez, and 
Telia of Jaipur a fine of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 paid to the mosque is enough. Among the Dhobis of Jaipur a fine of 
Rs. 11 or a casto-feast sulficos. A mere apology among the Kasais, Lohars, and Maniliars of Jaipur sometimes 
results in the re-admission of tho offender. Amongst the Mirasis of Jaipur the penalty is still lighter, for exoora- 
munio.ition is not inflicted, but a fine to be paid to the mosque and an apology are exacted ; nor is even the issue 
of such a marriage debarred from marrying within the caste. In Alwar in all oases it is usual for the offender to be 
re-admitted without penalty, on the passing of a resolution to this effect by the caste Panchayat. Uti the other 
hand, amongest the Julalms of Jaipur the attitude towards women marrying outside the caste is more severe, and 
they are excommunicated for life. Among the Musalninn Rajputs, caste rules are fairly strict in Bikaner, but in 
Jaipur there is no caste Panchayat as there is among the other groups mentioned above, nor are there any 
binding rules about marrying. Nor amongst those in Alwar are there any very strict ones. 

As to' the reason for this prevalence or gradual spread of the caste system, there are probably two causes at 
work, (a) Uio historical origin of much of the Muhammadanism prevalent in the Province, (6) the close association 
for centuries with Hindu society. 

The cause of oonversion to Muhammadanism in these Provinces in tho past was chiefly force and conquest. 
For instaiico, it is said that the Meos, Malkanas, Khanzadas, and Rajputs were converted, partly because they 
dislikeel parting with their land, which they would not hove beeo allowed to keep without cliauging their religion, 
and partly owing to the grants of new lands from the hands of Muhammadan rulers provided they embraced the 
faith, in Maiwar, after the death of Maharaja Joswant Singhji, when the State was part of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s kingdom, Hindus n ere forcibly converted, and a large number of Muhammdaus also migrated into 
the Slate and settled down iu it. 

Conversions to Islaniism are now rare. Those that do still occur take place generally among Hindu widows 
who re-marry Muhammadans, or among outoastes from Hinduism, or among those who desire polygamy, and 
occasionally by the preaching of Maulvis. 

It is not, thoroforo, surprising to find that, looking to tlie past, many of the local Mnsalman castes should be 
found retaining from former days other Hindu customs, as well a» following those already noted above which are, in 
some eases, more tho result of a gradual assimilation of Hindu ideas of caste government than an inheritance of the 
past. 

For instance, the Moos and Malkanas in Bharatpur still worship the Hindu village deities, Bhumia and Hanu. 
man. Tho names in vogue among tho Meos end in Singh, like Hindu names. Brahman Prohits and Muhammadan 
Kazis both take part inlihe marriage ceremony of a Meo. Tlie Meos both in Alwar and Bharatpur are said to drink 
freoiy, and tlieir men wear the Hindu dhoti and kamri, and their women dress like Hindu women and tattoo tlieir 
bodies. 

In Ajmer many of the local Muharamadans, whose conversiou dates back to the reign of the Moghal Emperors, 
still worship Mataji, Bhaironji,.Tejaji, and observe the Holi and other Hindu festivals. 

In Jaipur the local converts keep up many Hindu customs, among which may be named the following in con- 
nection with weddings.! — 

(1) Planting a pole in the court-yard. 

(2) The use of the sthra (chaplet) by the bridegroom, 

(3) Pahravni, i.e., giving a dress to the bridegroom’s patty. 

(4) The use of mthdi (myrtle) on the palms and soles, and kalaba (coloured thread) on the wrist. 

(6) The use of an iron instrument, both by the bride and bridegroom, daring the marriage days, to keep 
off the effects of the evil eye. 

(6) 'Worship of Sitala Devi. 
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In Kotah the following Hindu oustoms are maintained by many of them. In celebrating marriaees they follow 
the Hindu custom of consulting the village ostrologcr, bringing earthen vessels from a ICumhar, propitiating Gana- 
pati or Viuayak, tying kanJeans, giving casto dinners, preparing food or dishes after Hindu fashion, singing of songs 
by women in the morning and evening, etc. ° 

In Bikaner the following are worth mentioning, as showing the extent to which Hindu customs linger among 
them : — & e 

(а) The marriage ceremony is carried out in the same way as among the Hindus, and though generally 

the liazi officiates at it, yet it is somctinies attended by a Brahman also, who helps in the 
perfornmuco. 

(б) Their women-folk sing tho same songs on the occasion of marriages as Hindus do. 

(c) The prohibition of marriages within tho same elan or caste is observed, as among Hindus. 

(d) They generally worship Mataji, Bhaironji, Ganeshji, Kesariya Kanwar, Gogaji, Gangor and the 

Jowara (shoots of barle}’ Corn) on occasions of the Gangor fair in tho months of Chet. 

(e) Before n wedding llieir women go to tho potter’s house and worsliip his wheel and bring back new 

earthen pots, which are saluted by tho bridegroom. 

(/■) Tho difforent Muhammadan castes, such as Clihipa, Nilgar, etc., do not inteidino with each other, 

(jr) Tho noraenclaluro ocromonj' is performed by Biabmans. 

(A) They get their horoscopes prepared by Brahmans. 

( >' ) They perform tho dasotan ceremony (a ceremony which lakes place ten days after the coiffinement 
of a woman). 

{j ) Lagan (appointment of a day for marriage) ceremony is also performed. 

( k) Torans are tied nt tho top of tiic door of the house on marriage occasions. 

( l ) Seora is worn by brides and bridegrooms on marriage occasions. 

(m) They perform Osar (feast after tlio death of a member of tho family). 

Among those in Marwar, besides tho marriage customs noted above, many of the Hindu funeral ceremonies 
and customs are kept tip, as for instance tho following : — 

(1) No food is cooked on tlio day of tho death. It is supplied by relatives ns is done among Hindus. 

(2) Tapar is kept spread for ten daj’s for people paying a condolence visit, and opium is served out. 

(3) ilosar feast is given oi\ tho 10th day, ns is tlic custom amongst Hindus, and the Vthana ceremony 

is performed, wlien tho eldest son is given a turban by the relatives, who get their hair cut and 
dressed by tlio barbers, as is done by Hindus on Uthana day. 

(4) The widow does not leave tho house for six months, after which she goes to her parents’ house, where 

tho Sag Bhagdnd ceremony is performed. 

In soma parts of Eajputana tho converted Muliammodan castes will not eat with ordinary Muhammadans. 

In most Stales, however, there is a growing tendency for these converted tribes to become more strict in their 
observance of the Muhammadan religion. In Bharatpur, for instance, Muhammadan preachers are at work among 
them, exhorting them to give up their Hindu praetiecs. ^ 

In Monvara, too, tho Merat Kathats are becoming stricter Muhammadans than they were. Instead of a vi. 
lage priest celebrating their marriages they employ a Mullah. And the observance of Hindu festivals like the TloB’ 
etc., is gradually dying out. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


THE SYSTEM OF CASTE AMONG HINDUS, 


1. The Orlnrln and Meaning of Caste. — The origin of the Hindu caste system and the real signifi- 
oancc of tiio teriii tvrc ti common subject of discussion^ nbout which much has been written by many learned men 
It is ono wiiich is never likely to be settled. ^ 

Caste i.s something more than the system of social grades found in other civilizations and countries, for the 
latter grnilnnlly merge ono into the other, and there is no hard and fast boundary lino between them, the overstep, 
ping of which is punished with fixed penalties hy tho class or grade to which the offender belonged. And, whereas 
there is a const iiit toiidciiey for tho members of one grade, for instance, in Western society to “ better” tlieir social 
position, and they are ahlii to rise to a higher grade by industry, success, influence, etc., it is practically impos. 
sible for any ono member of a lower caste in Hindu society to be admitted to a higher caste, though instances are 
known of sub.cnstes gradually growing into castes and, after tho lapse of generations, taking a higher position in 
the casto grades than did the original ensto from whioh they broke away. Again, while in the ca=te system eating, 
drinking and marrying with other ca.stes are pnnishablo oSronces, the utmost penalty that an offender against the 
unwritten rules of society on such matters in other aocial organizations suffers is probably tho “ cold shoulder !” 

Nor is tho caste organization exactly the same as tho trade guilds of tho West, though many of the present 
castes, no doubt, have corao into existence through having a common occupation. For the rules of a Hindu caste 
are more concerned with social tlian with trade or professional matters. 

Nor is tho existing division into castes purely tribal or purely religious in origin. 

It is, in fact, ns it now stands, probably a mixturo of ninny causes, tribal, religious, functional, social, and 
bi-'torical. And about all tbntcan bo said is, that *' tho meniber.s of a caste aro bound together by the possession 
of ft common traditional occupation and the belief in ft common origin,” to quote Mr. Gait, the Census Com. 
niissioncr for India. 


2. Caste Government.— A question of some interest to the student of caste organizations is the system of 
ea'tc govenmient, i.c>, tho manner in which tho caste rules regarding oommensality, marriage, occupation, etc., are 
enforced. A study of the subject may throw some light on the way in which scruples, which among other races 
may be merely ft matter of persoiiol prejudice, are transformed among Hindu castes into rigid rules enforced by 
the onnimiinity. The notes below on a few of tho most important or interesting easlus in these Provinces are 
based on reports supplied to mo by some of the State Supeiintendcnts. 

It may bo rcmaiked, tn passnid, that wliere a caste does have a permonent panehayul its control over 
ca.stc affairs is gonci.ally tighter than wliere the panehayul is merely a tcmpoiarily constituted body. Nor have 
any iiistiiiccs come to light where a caste has a peimancnt or occasional panchayat for all India, except that the 
Jain Mahojans arc s.iid to have some sort of AlMiidia organization. 

The cn‘to p inchayat is on absolutely different and sop.ir.ate body from a village panchayat. But cases arc 
known where the two bodies niutu.ally support each other. In Bliaratpur, for instance, a certain panchayat 

dctiiicd tliot cows should not bo sold to butohers, A villager did sell a cow, and the ca^te panchayat took up 
the case, iiot ns a breach of a casta rule, but ns a broach of a village panchayat rule which, as loyal members of 
tlio village community, they looked upon ns binding upon thorn ns a caste. 

No tr.iccs of the existence of any organizations like tho old trade.guilds in England have come tn light 
though some of the panchayalx in castes which are iiiainly funetionnl groups do inteifere occasionally with 
hrv.ichcs of professional etiquette. In Knrauli. however, something rather more like the trade-gnild organization 
has been discovered among the goldsmith casto of Sonan. One of the rules among them— it is more a sort of 
tacit understanding— is that no Sonar ui tlio Slate will over test a gold or silver ornament made by any other 
Sonar in this ^tate, unless it bo one which has boon worn or used. A breach of this rule is at once repotted 
to the panchayat and punished by them. The idea underlying the rule is said to be mutual ooncealraeiit 
nl tin ir own dishone.sty, a-s the ornaments made by them are notoriously impure in quality! Again, amongst 
tho Jarias (jewel-setters), a biancli of the Sonars, there is a caste rule that they are never to impart the trade 
secret of jewol.sel ting to any but their ca.ste-fellows. An infringement of the rule is punished with fiue.s Ijy the 
caste panchayat. The secret of washing grains of gold and silver from the ashes of a Sonar’s furnace, etc., is 
likcwifC so jealously guarded by the Xtyuriyas (gold-duot washers) that they will not even impart it to their 
oavn women folk ! 

1. The Bhils have a panchayat body to control their casto affairs. 

(a) Mils {in Banswara, Bungar. 2. It is not a permanent body, but is merely called when a ease lor 

pnr, Knshalgarh, Partahgarh). decision arises. 


3 In Dun"orpur the mcnibersliip of a panchayat is said to be hereditary, and if a hereditary poncA is a 
minor or unfit to 'serve, a respresoiitative is appointed in his place. But in the other Bliil States the panches 
are eelectsd, generolly by the more influential persons in the caste. 

4. The panchayat consists as a rule of 4 or 5 persons only. Sometimes the headman of the village i-^ 
selected" as the I tesideiit or earpanch, sometimes there is none at nil. 

6 Tho panches are summoned generally through the balai or naih. Any ineraher of the casts is entitled 
to call the panchayat together, though in Kushalgarh the right is more restricted to the elderly and more influential 
persons. 

6 They are purely local b.odies, having jurisdiction over a very limited area, perhaps four or five villages, 
though "eocasionally in very serious oases well-known monibers of tho caste are called from some distance to serve 
on a panchayat. 

7. Their jurisdiction is confined to social and domestic affairs. 

s' Tho ceneral procedure is for both parties to state their cases, and produce their witnesses, if any, and 
then the panches disonsa it and give their decision, tho majority of votes carrying the day. Evidence is. of course, 
nut reduced to writing. _ , , 

9. Fines ore the usual penalties inflicted. Oat-casting is resorted to in oases of adultery with a near 

relative. 

10 The fines ore realized in cash from tho offender. 

n If tho fines are not paid up, or if the offender refuses to submit to the finding of the panchayat, ha is 
Ut'CABtcd. 
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party. rcaovored. a portion ia .pont on food and drink and tho rest given to the aggrieved 

1. Tl.e Rajputs have no ^l.jpi.tra Hitkarini Sahha, a .soeioty 

^ '■“'•y «'« purpose of a permanent pancAayaf in many 

‘d. 'I'ho ordinary casto punc/m,va(» are called together n-iienovcr cases arise for decision 

family iills the post. I’”''*'' xarpanch is unfit or a minor some other member of his 

In Jaieahnm' nurnf,‘’irr'r.‘!.,''l:'''r' ‘’'■‘''T"' ‘T^u'' rules i« entitled to summon apanc/myat. 

Ill iiiiieaimi i ilio paiti inteiosted oomplaina to tlie earpandi, who summons a nanehami. ■ 

/• VSeo Nos. G, 7, 8, under Rhila, inpra. 

8 . ) 

^■,^n,r,nr ^ "'1^ iudieted in Bikaner or .Ihalasvar and oome other States, and the usual-penaltv there is 

tempor..i_r orpcimnuent o.vcommumeation, or some other auitihlo punishment, auoh ns bathing, olforinga to gods, 
etc In .fnitalmcr and some other States fines, .as well ns tlie foregoing punisinnents, are inllicted. 

ihe following scale of penalties is said to be in force in Jaisalmcr: — 


Breach of marriage ... ... ... ... 

Martiage wi'.h a very mueh lower Riijpnt ffo/ra .” 
Alnrringu v.itii non-Rijput, or giving a daughter in 

mniringo to a non-Uajpiit 

Intentionally killing a eow or eating beef 

Aeoidentally killing a cow or eating beef 


Fine. 

Fine or partial out-easting. 

Permanent out-casting. 
Permanent out-c.astiiig. 
Temprirary out-casting, 
or (ino. 

Ditto. 


cleansing ceremonies 


Permanent out-casting. 


A case is reported from .laisnlmcr, wlicro a man was 


Following a low profe.'sioii (such os tanning, etc.) . 
or 

If the profession bo permanently followed 

10. See number 10 under Bhils. 

11. If tlie fine is not paiil tlio olTeiidor is oiit-cnsted. , 

fined Rs. 1(10 for lireach of maningo contract about S or 10 years back. Ho has only juffc paid the fine, and in the 
interval was tiented ns an out casta, 

12. It is not possililo for an ofTendcr to refuse to submit to tlio penalty of excommunication, because the 
otlicr mcmherK of tim va-to tlieiii«clves enforce the penalty, bj’ refusing to cat, smoko, cto., with the oflcndor ! But 
a ix'fusal to submit to other penoities is punished by cxeoimnunication. 

1.8. The fines realized arc spent in charities, deepening tanks, compensation to the aggrieved party, cto. etc, 


1. Tim Mails liavo paiic/ia.i/afs for different localities. 

2. They arc seldom permanent bodies, but in .Todhpnr city and snhnrbs, and the towns of Jlerta, Marot, 

(c) ilfafi'e Alarwnr, and in Buiidi State they do form a permanent body 

3. In Biindi .State and a few large towns in Mnrwor tlio post of panch is hereditary, but in most oases they 
are ehesen from the influential members of tlio caste. 

4. The number on n pmchiyat is not fixed. In somo cases in Marwar it varies very much with the number 
of fub-ca‘tes in the iiciglibomhood, cneh sub-casto Bending a representative or two. In other parts in Marwar the 
nmnlior di'pciicls on how many tlio aggrieved party is able to collect from the different villages in the pargana and 
feed ! In others, each mohatla or ward sends one representative. In other parts of Marwar the par.chcf are 
selected by tlie effsto. In eases where tlio post is liercditary a near relative is appointed to act for a minor punch. 
In .Iiidlipur city one of Iho custo is appointed by the State to collect Raj cess from the caste. Ho is called a 
chanitri, and as suoli lie is a nioniher of the panchayal. Long service as chandri entitles Iiiin to permanent member- 
ship of the panchayal, even after be ceases to bo chandri. 

In most eases in Alarwar tlioro is no president or parpuitch, but at ono place, Alarote, tho curious custom exists 
by whicli tho State sells tlio post of sarpanch to tho Iiigliest bidder 1 In Buiidi tho State also noniinatos the earpanch, 

5. Tlie panchayal may bo nailed iiy tlio aggiicvod party, or ho may complain to one of tho jpaiic/ies, who will 
colleet tlio rest of tho paiicfinyat through t\\o panchayal Bambhi. In Bundi tho usual course is to complain to the 
earpanch, 

6. Generally eaoli village has its own panchayal, avlioso jurisdiction does not e.xtend outside the area ; but 
in Alarwar in very serious cases, or wiiere tbo village pandits cannot agree, or tlicir decision is not accepted by an 
ofiender wlio lias niticli influence to back him up, tiio assistance of thejyaaebcsof ancighbouring town is called in. ^In 
some Tiai ts of Alnrwar tlio lyaiie/iai/at’s jurisdiction is quite clcaily* defined as extending over oortaiu areas wliich 
fora eel districts in olden times, and wliieb still exists spite of these districts being now split up over two or three 
dilforcnl pavganas, 

7. The panchayal deals chiofly with sooial and doraostio affairs, but in Marwar petty disputes about money 
and property and even asbiuilts are, witli tho consent of botli paities, disposed of by the punches. 

8. Seo No. 8 in Bliils supra ; but in Marwar, if tiie case bo one about money or property the decision is 
usually recorded in writing. 

0. Various penalties are inflicted, such ns fines ; parificatioii ceromonies ; feeding of cows, pigeons, caste, 
fellows ; partial or total, temporary or permanent excommunication. 

10. Fines are usually paid in cash at once, but oooasionally in Alarwar the offender is allowed to give 
security for payment. 

11. If fines are not paid up. tlio offender may bo partially or totally excommunicated till he pays. A case 
is reported from Alarwar wiiero a Alali was fined for a breach of professional roles, refused to my : his ^ 
pain' was accorcliiigiy stopped ; lie finally paid up. Another mtoresting case is reported from Alaru ar i lustrat 
^xcomnuuiieatod persons- are ro-admicted to the caste. A bachelor mariicd a widow, winch is strictly foi^iddon 
amorMaiis Ho was outoastod and remained so for 8 years. Then ata caste feast Ins 

ho wa^ fined Rs. 20, and was made to apologise by laying;his turban at tlie feet of the caste people. Ho was t 

vcadmilt-’d. .. i i, c »i „ 

1*2 Gcncrallv after paying the expenses of feeding and entertaining the panc/iayat out of the fine, tli 

a fine amounting to Rs. 15 were spend on the repairs of the panchayal s temple. , 

13 In Mat war there are said to he no separate panchayats for the various sub-castes of 
Jodhpur city? Bixt they exist in Bundi, and there each of them is said to be independent of each other and of the 
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mntn p'l-.ichaijal, nor ilo tlioy 
fn^tc ai jjfi*. 


over iicl Ityctli'-T, L'xeepi pcr]in{H wliore questions involving 


more than the one suh- 


1. The <.Uijnr3 Imvo CA'ito 

2. 'J l,r consliluUon of the v.irics in tlifferont loenlitics. In Ajmer, Bimcli and Karanli it is a 

{tl) Giiiiirf. perm incut body. In IJliaratpur, Diiolpur and Jhalawar it is not. 


fulfil his ilA V- Karauh the pint of panc/i is hereditiry, and in case of a minor or one unfit to 

a. 1 mlai' .ir i . " t r t"’ ■■'hit.ve, is chosen ti en!V 3 ' them <mt. In Uharatpur, Dhelpur 

I u « ml • ev er - fa.m i ’ " '“I'''"'''''’'’ '’‘'t "f i'lflaential persons in the ca^te In Aj.ner, 

“i'l'isira to have the light to send a representative to servo oi tho 

-J. 1 here .sppi-nr,. I i he no limit to the tutmlicr of p-inc/ir.). 



. .1 '"t'lnlier cl the r.i.sl" may cuiivenc a meeting of tho panchayat, hy giving notice 

to the yx.d to Mtimmiii It. In l unh, liliaratpur, IJiioIpur, and ICarauli, the person desiring to convene it, himself 
viot'. all hi^ cn'^tr lrll.m!, mid n>l;« them to ntteml. 

n. llie puirhiipnl f jiiri‘dietion jo limitid to the loculiU' to ivhieh its members belong. 

/. In iiimt c-isei tliey de.il only v.-ith mcinl and domestio matters, but in ICarauIi they often decide, with 
the eon^ciit of leit, I parties rimpie eivil md erimin.il cuei. 

, ^-1 1"' P'l^urdiire is for both pii ties M ‘•fit : their c.asD and prodiico their cvidenco, and the matter is 

I icndcf.ibil by rt m.sjoiity of votes. As n rule iii.thiiig is rediieed to wilting. But in Ajmer city it is said that if 
•A j*Ajty r'flu'n.-i to rt<:cv.‘].l n liccihum ilio 1 liter i‘i then written ilown. 

0. \niimi> kinds Ilf pen illics.ire iiilliel'-il, fines; oiit.c.S‘ting of various degrees, payment to temples, eto. 
A cr.'e oeeiiffed recently, for ili'l.nu'e, in lliiaiatpur where a Gajnr was fined Rs. 70 for keeping a Woman wiioso 
Inisl.aiid w,\« alive. 


10. I’invs nre n'.sli.ted in ca-h. 

11. A failure to submit to the orders of a pnnfJinrpit is punished wifi cxeommnnieatioii. A case is reported 

frtiuy Ilutuli where a tiujsr retu-isl to |)ay u fine of Us. 21 . He was, thuredoro, uiileasted, hut after d years he p.iid 
the line and sins tlioii re ndmittrtl Aunt her t.s lepint-sl from Bhar.itpur ef a (Jnjir beiug lined Rs. 18 for leading 
n-tray n yming lirnl.min girl. He refit-ed ti piy, ami remained an oufai'to for 12 ye.irs. He then obtiiued 
pcimi'ioii t > riimrmm a and on pii'ing the fine and plaeiiig tho pandits' shoos on his head he was 

rc.ftdmif.e'l t J tile ea-te. 

12. The prnceeiis of fines arc devoted fiumetinies to temples, sometimes to ciste feasts, sometimes to tha 
c.i«!e ^/inWiayof fiiml, out of which p‘wchn;/it eicpenses ate dcfr.iyed in cases where the parties are too poor to 
d<) m llu niHlves, or uteieils for;rtlic.fi(i.i/i( feasts nic bought. 

l:i. Itrshmain as a rule nre not catisiiUed by lbc 7 niicfia,i/n(, but it is said in Kar.iiili that sometimes when 
the qiifr-ti'iii of the re-admissiuii of an excommiiiiicile I pei.‘‘ 0 !i> ari-cs, a Ibalimaii or I’rohit is askofl to attend the 
pand.npit and to ndvi»e as to tlic ccioimiuy which the out-cnato slioiild pot form before rc-admission. 

1 1. In Ilhnrnipiir uilhiii the last 4 or .t years nn altompt has heeu made to start a sort of permanent pan- 
rinvaf, to regulate all sncial and domestio (natters nnimig <!(ijnr8 goiicrallj’ in tlio Smte, in tho shape of a eooioty 
callul the K'hitriya-Oujnr ruMia. Its meml>er.s nro seicctid numuilly at a geiit ral meeting in the city of the 
Oil jar c.i.tc f 1 0111 alt puts uf tlu- State nod tliet- choose a I’rosidcnl, who serves fur ore .year, and i.s called pordAort. 
The r-ii/’i 1 eoii'isls of 3'l iiiemls'eH nt he.ul.qii irters, and there ate suh-s ihtins in (lillereiit pargann and taheils. Com. 
pl.ai'ils of birach.es of caste roles are made to the mcsiirri (S'-'creUr}') who, with the pei mi.saioii of the Biesident, 
stiiiimuiis a gcnvrol niveting of tlie ruWia. Tho junsjiutioii of tho eabha extends over tlio whole State. 


]. The Jots have caste Pandiapnie. 


2. In jiio't places the pancAnyat is not n permanent body, bill is chosen ns occasion arises. Butin Ajmer 
(f) Jatt '*■ “ pcnminciiO body. 

.3. In Tonk t'vcrj' mciiihcr of the caste is a member of the paiicAa.»/a(. In Kishangarli and Bharatpur tho 
j/OorArs nro K k'cled from tlio more iiillui iitinl members of the easlo. In Ajmer City ami apparently in Bikaner, 
eveiv Jal faiiidj' has tho right to he represemrd im tho pancAa.i/ar, by its uM .si imilo member. And in Ajmer a 
minor lias the i iglil to attend if he likes. In Alwar the post is 8.aid to ho licivditary. 


d. There .appears to be no limit to tlio number sol ving on a pandiayal, and, of course, in those parts where 
every family has the light to he repicseutvd, the iiumhcr depends on tlie iiiinilior of families. In Bharatpur it is 
Slid loilep nil on the iiitiiru of the quesUun fur deeirion. If it ho n sorioua one inlluential inoiiihera me called 
fiiim diirorciit villages. Suniolimes some himdrcds are xucsciit, but in such coses they then select a few persons 
to ndioiii they eiitni.t the decision of the c.ase. 

In Took, Kishangarli, Ajmer, Alwar, there is no earpanch or President. In Bharatpur and Bikanor tho 
gmnehtt usually select one nt each meeting if it is cijilsidcrcd iiecc.“sary. 

C. In Tonic any aggrieved partj' may summon a poiicAo.i/of. and ho does so hy going to each caste-fellow’s house 
ntid ashing him b> iittmid. In Kislniigarh imich the s.uiio liolds good, oxoepl tliat tlioio a written nonce ts often 
issued b) each village containing Jnts, within a limited area. On receipt of tho notice all the -Tats in the viliage 
os-omblo nml depute one of their mimbor to attend tho panchayat in the particular village where it is held, in 
Bhanipur verb il massages arc sent or visits paid to the surrounding villages. In Ajmer City the party informs 
2‘or 3 other nicinbcrs that he desires a pandiayat, and they take steps to assemble it, issuing sunimonses through 
tlie A'at or barber. 

C. Tho jurisdiotiou of tho panchayat is purely local. But it may, of ooiirso, extend to villages near, even 
though they be in a dilfuienl Slate. 

7. It deals avitli doiiiestio and social affairs ond oeeasionully with professional ones. 

8. TIic usual iirooediiro is followed of both partios stating their case and producing ovidonoa. Nothing is 


reduced to writing. 

0. Various penalties are iiillictod. In Took, for instance, if a Jat kills a saored animal ho has to go and bathe 
in the Ganges. In llikaiier no fines in cnsli arc levied, but the fine, if infiielcd, fs-kes the form of a feast to Brah- 
— I„ Alwar one form of penalty is the puioliosiiig of a carpet for tho use of t\\c panchayat. 

.... .... 1 ‘C ,1 

10 . 

allowed to I 


innilS. in iVlwur one lunu 111 iiunmuj .o i-... -n " — e-- *- 

Money fines arc generally realized in cash, hut in some places if an offender cannot pay at once ho is 
to find’s, ccurity and given a fiirllier ohnneo of paying beforo being cxeommnnicatecl. 

1 1 . Failure to submit to tlie orders of a panchayat ia piinislied with out-ossting. Ifif Sr 

rcccntlv two brothers were ordered to give a feast to ttio village because one of tbem was keeping elder 
broUiei'B wife. Xlioy declined to do bo, and have been out-castes ever Bince. 

12 , 


i wife. Tlioy declined to do bo, and have been out-castes ever biiilo. 

In Tunk tho proceeds of fines are given to ton.ple.s. In Kishangarh and Ajmer they are generally devoted 
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to clmritaLIo olijcnls, bucI) ns Uio ninintrnnnoo of tcmplos, dcfrayinc tlio funeral oxoenses of noor enstB 
cto. In Bltornlpur tliey nro epent on feasts to castc-fotlows, or on religious objects. ' ’ 

Tbcyi » ““ ‘I'" «' 

?■ f Authority of Chiefs of Native States over Caste Organizations.-The question o' tbe 
1 ^’^’ V voriouB caste organiaitionf in their States is of\ome interest 

-ticnlli, no doubt, a Dai bar Ims absolute nntlionty in nl! ititeriml matters in the State ; but praetioo has of 


amount i 

Theortticnlly, 

courso, modiHcJ such powers, and tlin nsiml custom"i7fo? tu7chVcrto“lVavo7hV'mnXigc^^^^^^^ iill casto 

tbo caste, excej)! that, wlicui dillioullics or differences nro referred to tlic Uarbar per-soimlly or t-. tlie Stue 
O-mt . the onleis passed are final, even to the extent of cxcomnmnieating Brai.mans. ‘it may be said generrilv 

SI f" V'‘° 7''"“'' to he exercised by the Chief personally, and in Urn 

larger States for matters fo pruoced on tho ordinary linea in the Civil Courts of the St-ite. 

In cases of adoption in families of .Tagirrlar-s, etc., and the Chela, Khawas, cto., castes, and very often 
among any Hajputs, tho Chief s inunction to tho a<lfi|)tton gonerally necessary. 

The following notes on tho moro special customs in vogiio in certain Stales, however, may bo of interest 
In A/aiw/r, among certain castc.s in Mnroto and Didwnna, and among the Mnlis in .ToUhpur, the Darbor does 
appoint Ibe Presideiit or fa?panc/i of tho easto pandtayat. In JCaratiti the heir-npparent to the Stale, the Uao 
buhib of Ilndoti, m Ins capacity 01 Bocinl Iicad of tlic Rajputs oxcicisca certain powers of interferetieo in caste 
ntmirs aniong the Rujput'i only. In Km^Jialgarh tho canlo htnUmcn among tfio Bhih and Lahlmnas arc directiv 
appointed by llio Clnef. In Wnndi tlie appointment of n pandiaj/af President requires tho Chief’s sanction. The 
powers noted above ns exercised by a Cliicf may devolve on the political officer when a State is under mannaement 
if lie fulfils tho duties of Prosidein of tho State Council, but not otlicnvisc. ° ’ 

4. Tendency to Relaxation of Caste Rules among Hindus — it is not easy to answer the question 
wliolher tlio organization of ciiatu is tending to relax its hold on Hindus or not. On the surface there nro many 
signs that it is: but, on Iho other hand, thcro seems litllo doubt that there lias been, in many parts of the 
country, a sort of religious revival which has had the indirect effect of strengthening orthodoxy and establishing 
more firmly the Brahinnii’s authority. Tho extension of education, though it has destroyed many of the old pre. 
judieos, has piobably helped this religious revival by spreading a knowledge of the Hindu religious writings es- 
pceiolly through Kiiglish translations of Sanskrit works. On the other hand, it may have weakened tho position 
of tlio Brahmans by teaohing men to reverence virtue qiiif fiV/tic and not Brahman qiiif Brahman. Some castes, 
too, aie l.■lldenvouri^lg to slilfen their rules, and observanocs and organization. For instance, in Blmnitpur, the 
S.inntnn Dlinram snWm has been C'-t-iblisbcil with the avowed purpose of keeping up tbe inllueneo of the high 
ca«tcs. Ill Merwara, tiio Mers nr Uiwals are becoming much more parlicuinr in many ways. They will uot 
Bmoke with llnhiis, Bliils, Raigars, nor cat or marry with even tho Hindu Morals, as they used to; 
and they nltaoh miieli iiiiportaneo in going to tho Ganges. But this is more an attempt among one 
psrliculnr caste, which for centuries had been a sort of forest tribe, to raise itself in the social .scale by 
asHuming orthodoxy, than an insUnco of tho general tendencies at work among Hindus. But in mos't 
coses, owing to the Biiiend of railways, where all castes nro packed together in crowded carriages, and to the 
impartial altitude of Government wliicli admits all ciiBtcs to its offices and courts of justice, and to the spread of 
Western .and Christian ideas gcneraliy, tho days nro pn«t when tho ''untouchables” were not allowed to appioaoh 
within a certain distance of a liighcr caste, liad to shout warning of their aporoach os they went along the 
road, or, if they saw a high-caslo person coming towards them, had hastily to leave the rontl and run into tho 
fiulds at the side ! 

From nearly nil parts of these Provinces corn© reports of facts illustrating tho relaxation of many of 
tho old ideas. M.any liigh-onslcs. for instniicc, no longer object to taking water from pipes in towns, or at 
railway stations, to drinking aerated waters mamifacturcd in the bnrar, quite regardlc'S of tho purity of tho 
water used in if or by whose hands it was prcpnml, to putting ice in their drinks, eating bazar tiiseiiils 
without asking any questions alsuit them. Tliey will even, in some cases, drink aerated water at_w.iy.side 
Rliopa out of glioses or cups from which a low.casto man may have drunk. They have no scruples in 
iifiiig Englisli imdiciiics, nor in eating and drinking in a railway carriage spite of a low-casto man being 
Bcnted next to them, and llicy will somclimes even do so willioiit taking off their shoes. High-easto 
persons will mnko uso of dale bungalows, spilo of knowing they are swept out by the sweeper caste. 
They wdl sit in the saiiio State or Govcriimcut olfice avitl: a low.castc like a N.ii or a Cliaiiiar, and will follow 
almost any occupation except tlic lowest. Tlio ntlitiido towanls travelling to Europe is very iliffereiit to wimt it 
WO'". Those who do BO are no longer shunned as oiitcnitcs on their return. Even in nil old-fiisliioncd State tike 
Knr.auli, Bruhninns liiivo willingly fed wiih tlioso who liiivo been to Emopo. Rajputs, of course, lake their cue very 
much from their Chief, nud they are showing more and more readiness to eat with Eiiropeun.B and Mmsalmaiis, 
and not to bo so p.irtioul ir ii.s of old ns to the caste of tho cook. In Marwi.r it is said tliey liavu taken to blowing 
bu"lesiind grooming their own hoi ses, neither of which would they have done a few yiars ago. In some plncus 
it is said that tlie rise in tlio cost of living is tending • to wcakou Brahmanieal iofluenoe by coormrnging people to 
evade the Hrahmanical rules rcgaixliug charity, feeding tho poor, giving feasts to tbe priests, etc., for tliey can no 
longer afford to do this. In manv places Binlinmns arc now found keeping grocers shops, selling fuel, driving ean iages 
for hire working os filters in railway shops, ttc. And one hears of tho earpenter cane m Ajmer now making a 
bid for recognition of their claim to Bniiminioal descent and wearing the .sacred thread, which they would not have 
dared to do when Krahmiiiiioal iiifiuemie was stronger. In the courts of jusi iee a higli-caste clerk o.- ofhcial of some 
sort 

without I 

said tlm? Mnbnjant and Rawats no liuiger mind the touch of a Bolni and oilier low-oastc.s except ewceptrs. 




hinny i 

lhe'iow.Mste“^nrc"i‘ot ailowed‘to''6Vt foot on “the cnrpeisT and they are made to stand at a distance from the judge. 
They are nut allowed to Imnd in their petitions and papers diioet, hut these have to he emu eyed thioiigh oitier 

t’nray se ’ 


room.' Separate adistanee), and a sweeper 

wtra"crow’s‘feaTherTn hil^lurbiui Uy wnin^othors of his caste. Hereditary instinct., and not the fear of any 
nun'shiiient for failing to do so, is said to make them keep up tliese practioos. The objeotion to using pipe water 
or to lake up non-caste employment still lingers among the orthodox m this State, and the same said of the 

Biahmans in Sirohi. 
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appendix yii. 


NOTE ON MELANOGLOSSIA. 


n> T> ^ article in the Indian Medical Gazette of October 1897 bv Oatitjiin 

‘’’I stibjcot of Slelanogloasia, in which an attempt is made to trace some o^Meetion 
hot^^ceu tlio black pigmentation of tho tongue and the lowness of the caste or race of a person. 

be,, J”'" to Assam during the last cold season, the num- 

her of pigmented tongues met with was rather striking, and some observations were made on their freqtienor, etc 
“'■.I antliropological interest. Their pathological signifioanoa is nil, and this 

prolabli accounts for the slight attention paid to them in our text-books. Hilton Fagge, after briefly deserihina 
inacula*, rplielides and lentigo, mentions that • precisely similar minute dark spots appear in covered p.srt3 of thf 
skin, and m mucous membranes aornetime.s along with the melasma of Addison’s di.soase or from pigmentation 
froiu melaria, and eonictinies in conditions of health. Others are congenital and may then be described as nig- 
meiitary ntevi or mother’s marks.’ - ‘ ® 

“Tho coolies were e.xamined consecutively and taken haphazard, not selected. 

tongues wore noted, and pigmentation was found in 111 or 32 per cent ; 203 were males, and in 
them 07 tongues or ,13 per cent were pigmented; 144 females were examined, and 44 pigmented tongues or 30 5 
per cent found. , o s 


“ Tho distribution of the races in which they were found was as follows — 


Munda 

/Malo 18 out of 38 =47-3 % , 
"■\Fcmale 9 out of 18=50 % 

1 27 out of 56, 48-2% 

Oraon 

/ Male 9 out of 20=45% 
t, Female 10 out of 20 = 60 % 

1 19 out of 40, 47-6% 

Kliaria 

/Male 4 out of 16=26-6% 
"■\ Female 6 out of 10=50% ■ 

[ 9 out of 25, 36% 

Bhiiian 

/ Malo 13 out of 23=56-5 % | 
■■■ \ Female 6 out of 17=35-3% J 

i 19 out of 40, 47-5% 

/Male 23 out of 107=21-5% 
Other castes. [ j., 79= 17.;% 

37 out of 186, 19-9% 


The other castes include a oonsiderable number of castes of Aryan origin and the relative infreqaenoy of 
pigmented tongues among them (19'9 per coni) compared with their frequency among the Dravidiaa tribes 
(average 44'8 per cent) confirms the general impression I had formed that the pigmentation of the tongue varies 
with the pigmculaiion of the skin. For tho Knlarian tribes (Miindas, Oraons, Khnrias, etc) have, as a rule, tho 
blackest skins possible, and the depth of skin pigment svas generally observed to correspond directly with the 
depth of the tongue pigment. Tlie distribution and extent of the discoloration varied greatly. In some oases 
the fungiform papilhc were e.ioli surrounded by a blue or brown rim, giving tho tongue a curious speckled look ; 
in others there n ere irregular blue or Mack blotches, simple or multiple, and varying in size from a two-anna bit 
to n rupee on the dorsum or along the edges of the tongue. In one only was the whole tongue black. In no case 
were the gums or roof of tho mouth pigmented. Tho marks were found at all uges, though more commonly 
more widely spread and of deeper hue in adults than in children. 

The children of 4fi parents who had pigmented tongues were examined, with the following results Of 16 
sons of melanoglosaal/atAers, 7 had their tongues pigniontsd, 4 daughters of the same group of fathers showed no 
marks. Of 14 sons of melanoglossal mothers, 3 had pigmented tongues, and of 12 daughters of the same 3 were 
pigmented. 

As far as could be ascertained, the pigment was not in any way due to malaria. Enlarged spleens were not 
found more frequently in those who had tlian'in those who had not pigmented tongues. 

Thus mclanoglossia, as far ns these 347 cases go, would appear to be largely a question of race, and to be 
more common the lower the race is in the scale of civilization. It is almost equ.illy common in tho two sexes. 
It would appear to be lioreditiry, though not necessarily appearing in early childhood. No eonneotion with any 
diseased condition was to bo made out.” 


Enquiries were made of some of the Agency Surgeons in these Provinces, but it was difficult for any 

systematic observations, which alone would bo 
of any use, to be undertaken. Major Goodbody, 
I.M.S., the Director of the Medical Jlapart- 
ment in the Bikaner State, however, kindly 
made some careful observations, extending over 
about 3 months. 1,315 persons were examined, 
out of whom 125, or 9-5 per cent were found 
with black patches on tho tongue. The 
statement on the margin shows the extent of 
its prevaleneo among certain castes. Unfortu- 
nately, the details of the castes in the groups 
" others ” and “ Mali, Sutar, etc,” are not avail- 
able. But “others” is .-^aid to have included 
all the low-castos like- Ohamar, Koli, Bhangi, 
etc. It will bo seen that the figures scarcely 
bear out the theory that the lower the caste 
the more common the pigmentation. For it 
was most commonly found (15'5 per cent) 
among the high caste of Kajpuls, though it is 
true that the second highest percentage (11'7) 
is in the group of lowest castes, in “others.” 
Slajor (,'oodbod3' reports that the patclics 
were irregular in shape and tho largest did not exceed I square inch in size ; and that the blacker tho skin of tho 
body the greater and deeper tho amount of pigmentation on the tongue. He found no case of pigmentation on the 
gums, or the roof of tho mouth, or palate, nor could he trace any connection between mclanoglossia and malaria. 



Number of persona 

Pcrccnta/fe of 

Caate. 

Examined. 

In whom Slel- 
anoglossirt was 
found. 

Col. 3 to Col. a. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Eajput 

2.58 

40 

15-5 

Others 

•-2I3 

25 

11-7 

Jat. Mali, Eutar, Nai, 
Khatri, oto 

lS-2 

18 

9-9 

Sonur 

59 

6 

8*0 

Musalman ... ... 

215 

17 

7-9 

Brahman 

209 

n 

5-.3 

Maliajan... 

179 


5-0 

Total 

1,315 

125 

9-5 
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